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either  ahufed^  or  ufed  to  good  purpo/es^ 
like  other  arts^  -  "7 

a.  Of  the  importance  of  Rhetoric— it 
perfuades  not  by  words  onfy^  but  by 
arguments,— Thefe  arguments  of  three 
kinds  ^  viz.  arguments  from  the  perfon 
of  jhe  fpeaker^  from  the  perfons  to 
'whom  he/peaks^  and^  l^fth^  from  the 
fubjeSi  itfchf.—^this  lafl  kind  admits 
of  a  fubdivtfion ;  for  the  arguments 
inay  be  only  applicable  to  that  Jubje£i^ 
or  they  may  be  applicable  to  many  o^ 
thers.—Thefe  of  the  dialeiiical  kind^ 
and  may  prove  both  ivays.—Of  the 
divifion  of  Rhetoric^  according  to  its 
fuljeSl^  into  the  Deliberative^  Judi^ 
cial^  and  Epideitic^         -  -  21 

3,  Of  Rhetorical  arguments  taken  from 
the  fubjeSi  it/elf. — Difference  in  this 
refpeSi  betwixt  Rhetoric  and  Science4 
—In  what  refpeSis  Rhetoric  is  diffe^ 
rent  from  Sophifiry^-^different  alfo 
from  other  arts^  in  this  refpeSi^  that 
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ibe  JuhjeEl  of  other  art  is  limited.  ^^ 
The  fubjeSl  of  Rhetoric^  thitigs  that 
every  body  is  fuppofed  to  know  more 
or  lefs. ^-'Rhetorical  arguments  all  git-- 
neral^  and  applicable  to  many  different 
cafes. — Rhetoric  applicable  to  arts 
and  fciences  )  but  they  mufi  be  treated 
in  a  Rhetorical  manner^-^The  uuon^ 
d^rful  extent  of  the  Dialeiiic  art.--^ 
No  man,  but  one  offo  great  genius  and 
learning  as  Ariftotle^  could  think  of 
reducing  it  to  rule  and  method. — • 
Some  other  things^  he  had  ftudied.pre^ 
pared  him  for  fuch  a  ivork—^articu-- 
larly  nvhat  he  has  ^written  upon  Rhe^ 
toric. — Difference  betwixt  Rhetoric 
and  Dialectic. — General  divijion  by 
Art/lot le  into  four  heads ^This  a  mofi 
comprehenfive  divijion^  including  all 
the  topics  of  argument  upon  every  fub^ 
je£l. — Some  injlances  of  the  topics^  as 
arranged  under  theje  feveral  heads. -^ 
The  invention  of  the  art  of  Dialeilic 
does  more  honour  to  the  genius  of  A^ 
riflotle^  being  intirely  his  oivn^  than 
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'  any  other  of  bis  works. — The  phiio-- 

fopher  and  grammarian  may  both  find 

matter  of  inJlruSiion  in  this  work. — 

Cicero  s  judgment  of  thefiile  of  it*'^ 

Of  Alexander  Aprodifienfes^ s  comment 

tary  upon  the  DialeBic  of  Arifiotle-^ 

The  greateft  ufe  of  this  ^nvork  is  to 

'  correal  the  text  of  Arifiotle — //  w  a 

nvonder  that  there  are  not  many  mpre 

errors  in  Arifiotle  s  text^  conjtdering 

how  providentially  his  works  were 

perferuedr^lf  they  had  not  been  pre^ 

ferved^  we  fhould  have  had  no  com^ 

pletefyflem  ofphilofophy^  fuch  as  is  to 

be  found  in  Arifiotle^ s  ^writings Of 

Cieerds  topics — addrejfed  to  Trebatius 
the  lawyer — illujirated  by  examples 
from  the  lanv.— Cicero  s  fkill  in  the 
/^.y;,— .y^^  ignorance^  not  only  of  I're^ 
batius^  but  of  almojl  all  the  philofo^ 
phers  of  that  age^  in  the  philofophy  of 
Arifiotle*  —  That  philofophy  would 
have  been  lofi^  if  it  had  not  been  pre^ 
ferved  in  the  Alexandrian  fchooL         30 
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4,  Jill  (be  arguments  belonging  to  the 
fubjeii  are  taken  from  the  DialeSiic 
art ;  and  the  Topics  from  which  they 
arc  to  be  deduced  are  to  be  found 
thcre.-^Thofe  arguments  are  only  ia 
the  caufe. — The  others  from  the  per^ 
fon  ofthefpeaker  or  hearer  out  of  the 
caufcr^Tet  thefe  only  infijled  on  by 
the  ^writers  on  rhetoric  before  Arifto^ 
tie*— The  arguments  from  thefubjeci 
are  all  Enthymemas^  that  is^  imper^ 
fe^Jyllogifms  — jill  reafoning  of  eve^ 
ry  kind  reducible  to  fyllogifm.—The 
Enthymema  called  a  Diale^ical  Syl- 
logifm^  but  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  rea^ 
Joning. — The  complete  Jyllogifm  *uery 
feldom    ufed    by    any   ^writer ; — but 
thrice    by    Arijiotle. — No    inference 
from  thence  of  the  inutility  of  the 
doilrine  of  thefyllogifm.—AriJlQtle's 
ohfervation  concerning  the  invention 
of  Dialeiiic  and  Rhetoric^  applies  to 
all  arts^^^and  likeivife  to  all  fci* 
ences^  -  •  -  58 
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$•  Of  the  arguments  taken  from  the 
perfons  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearers.^^ 
In  all  caufes  that  art  argued  of  rv^- 
ry  ktnd^  the  hearers  muft  jud^e  or 
form  an  opinion. -i-That  mufl  depend^ 
in  a  great  meqfure^  upon  ivhat  they 
think  of  the  fpeakir^  and  upon  their 
oivn  affeiiions  ^d^paffions. — The 
judgment  they  form^  of  the  Jpeaker^ 
reducible  to  three  hi^ads.^—What  in^ 
jfiuences  the  minds  of  ^he  hearers  is 
of  four  kinds  ^  their  pajjions^  their  ha^ 
bits,  their  ages^  and  their  fortune. — 
Of  the  pafj^ons^  and  particularly  <f 
Anger. ^^OJ  the  appeaftng  of  Anger. 
^Of  Love-^Hatred— Fear— Shame 
r-Want  of  fhame — Gratitude — Fity 
— Indignation — Envy — Emulation, — 
What  Arijlotle  has  ivritten  here  up-- 
on  thepa/Jions  the  mofl  valuable  thing 
of  the  kind  to  befound.^—He  quotes 
Homer  very  much  to  thepurpofe  upon 
this  fubjeSi.  —  In  this  Rhetorical 
njuork  he  Jhows  not  only  the  great^ 
knowledge  of  human  nature^  but  of 
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tbc  worlds  and  the  affairs  ^  life^ 
much  mor&  than  cwld  be  expeSttd 
from  a  man  fo  much  engaged  in  phi- . 
lofofby. — Of  fententious  fayings  and 
Entbjfmemas  with  refpcfl  to  the  paf^ 
Jims.  -  -  -  64 

^.  Of  the  divifiqn  of  Rhetoric  into  De^ 
liberatiwj  Judicial^  and  EpuieiHic. 
-^This  divifion  nvasjirjl  made  by  Art- 

Jiotle^  and  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
fpeech^  in  which  there  mujl  be  a 

fpeftker^  hearer^   and  fubjeSi. — Ari^ 

Jlotle  frji  made  a/cience  of  Rhetork^ 
as  well  as  of  other  thingsr^The 

fubjeSl  qf  the  three  kinds  of  Rhetoric 
explained. — A  threefold  divifion   of 
Rhetoric^  t^kcn  from  the  end  which 
it  propofes J— Rhetoric  addrcffed  not 
only  to  manyy  but  to  onei-^l^hcrefore 
of  uniyerfal  ufe  in  human  life*-^Of 
the  fubjcRs   of  rjuhich  deliberative 
Rhetoric  treats^  and  the  things  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  known  by  an  orator  of 
that  kiffd. — Ujtder  the  head  of  Deli-- 
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berative  Eloquence^  be  treats  efhap^ 
pinefs^  nvbich  is  the  ^nd  of  all  deh^^ 
heratiM. — Every  advantage  of  nmd 
'  or  body  to  he  nmfhed  for^  there  enu^ 
merattd. — Of  the  idea  of  good,  ivith^ 
out  nvhich  there  can  be  no  happinefs. 
-^^That  belongs  to  the  intelleiiualpart 
of  our  mind.^^The  fubje^  of  the  jB- 
pideiiiic  is  the  to  xaXov.^^Two  defi^ 
nitions  of  that  given; — but  they  are 
only  popular  defcriptionsj-^nder  that 
headi  and  in  the  chapter  upon  Hap^ 
pinefs^  every  thing  is  enumerated 
that  is  beautiful  and  praife^nvorthy  . 
in  human  life. — Of  the  Judicial  kind 
of  Rhetoric. — The  fubjeH  of  it  In^ 
jury  and  Injuftice^-^Here everything 
that  is  bad  in  human  nature  isfet  be* 
fore  us.— His  threefold  divijian  upon 
thefubjeSi  of  Injury  and  Ivjuflice.-^ 
This  divijfon  mqfi  accurate  and  com^ 
plcte.-^Of  the  motives  to  Injury. ^^ 
What  is  pleafant  is  the  chief  motive. 
'^Definition  of  P!eafure,—Of  the 
pleafures    of  fenfe.-^Itfia^inaHtm  « 
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weaker  kind  offenfe^—It  makes  things 
both  faji  and  future  give  us  pleqfure^ 
as  if  they  nvere  prefent , — even  things 
difagreeaUe  that  are  paft.-^Tbe  plea* 
fure  in  grief  and  hope  accounted  for 
in  that  nvay. — Selflove^  and  theplea^^ 
fure  nve  take  in  ourjelves^  in  that 
nvay  accounted  for.^-^Thefecond  thing 
to  be  confidered  nvith  regard  to  In^ 
jury^  is  the  charaSler  and  difpofitions 
of  the  perfon  nvho  injures. '^Here  a 
complete  chara&er  of  a  villain  is 
given.— ^The  third  and  Iqft  thing  be^ 
longis^  to  Injury  is  an  account  of  the 
perfons  mofl  liable  to  be  injured.^ 
And  thus  is  completed  his  account  both 
of  the  villain  and  of  villainy. '^^Con* 
clufion  of  this  book;  and  of  what  is  to . 
befaid  upon  the  matter  of  Rhetoric.    75 
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Of  the  Stile  of  Rhetoric. 

Oh.  Pag. 

1.  The  ornaments  of^Stile  necejfary  for 
an  orator  ivbo /peaks  to  the  people.-^ 
If  the  audience  are  •wife  tnen^  they 
will  mind  nothing  but  the  mattery 
and  all  they  will  require,  will  be  to 
vnderjland  the  matter.^Tbe  Stile  of 
the  orators  at  frfl  poetical ,— but  this 
correSied  in  later  /ia«,-— Stile  conjifts 
of  words  and  the  compofition  of  words, 
-—The  laft  of  iheje  mofl  diffieult.-^ 
This  illufirated  from  other  arts. — 
Words  divided  into  proper  andttopx' 
CAL—Tbe  proper  ftgnification  muft  be 
well  underjlood^  otherwife  we  can- 
not know  whether  it  be  properly 
transferred  to  another ftgnificatim.r^ 
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Of  proper  njDords^there  Jhould  he  a 
variety  of  tbem^  Jign^ing  the  fame 
thing  i'—'hut  not  too  great  a  variety, 
as  in  Arabic, — Of  Homer's  language; 
— more  rich  in  fynonymms  ivords, 
only  diverftfied  a  little  by  fame  change 
in  thefowid,  than  any  other  language 
in  Greek,  —  Homeis  language  not 
compofed  of  different  DialeHs,  but, 
the  different  Dialers  made  out  of  it, 
-~Ah  account  how  it  comes  to  be  fo 
rich  a  hu^uage,-^lt  is  a  dialeSi  of 
the  Sbanfcrit  which  was  the  antient 
language  of  Egypt,  that  went  both 
to  India  and  Greece,— More  variety 
of  derivation,  compofition,  and  flee- 
tion,  in  Homer,  than  in  the- other 
Greek  Dialers ;— but  more  vartety 
Jill  in  the  Shan/crit,-~The  defoiitiou 
of  a  Trope. — Philofophical  account 
of  Tropes  given  by  Ari/lotlc^Of  the 
Metaphor.  —  This  word  ufed  in  a 
large  fe'nfe  by  Ariftotle  ;-'bui  is  only 
ttjed  in  Rhetoric  in  the  common  fenfe 
of  the  word,  to  denote  a  /imilitude 
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betwixt  two  things.^^Tt  is  a  Simile 
in  one  word.-'^f  the  proper  uje  of 
Metaphor^  and  of  the  abufe  of  it        91 

2.  Of  Compofition— f>  gives  a  variety 
and  beauty  to  Stile^  which  no  choice 
of  words  can  do  y—is  of  greater  dif- 
Jiculty  than  the  choice  of  words-^ 
therefore  negleSied  in  modern  times^ 
and  in  later  times  among  theantients. 
-^Jll  Stiles  now  of  the  fame  kind^ 
affeSling  what  is  called  fine  laa* 
guagc— /pi  Compofition  a  progrefs  as 
in  other  arts. — Thefleps  of  this  pro^ 
grefs^  from  the  fhortefl  fentence  to  a 
period  of  fever al  member s.^^There 
mu/l  have  been  a  time  for  this  pro^ 
grefs-'^and  the  fitfi  compofition  mufl 
have  been  in  fhort  fentences.—This 
progrefs  proved  by  fa£is^  as  well  as 
by  reqfoning. — The  writings  of  Mo^ 
fes  an  example  of  fhort  compofition. — 
This  kind  if  Stile  imitated  in  later 
times  by  Salufi  and  Tacitus  among  the 
Romans^  and  byfome  French  and  En* 
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gli/h  writer s.^'^ji  n^cry  bad  Stile^  ef^. 
fecially  when  it  ^c£if  abfcurity. — . 
Of  the  pleqfure  tbat/ome  have  in  de» 
cyphering  Juch  a  Stile.  1 04 

3.  Compqfition  injh^tfentences  dges  not 
deferve  the  name  of  compofition.-^Of 
Compofitim  in  longer  fentences. — Ihe 
figures  belonging  to  that  eotkpojition  of 
three  kinds ;— figures  of  the  Syntax 
-«-^  the  Seffe — and  of  the  Sound.^^ 
The  difference  of  the  arrai^ement  of 
ivords  in  the  learned  languages  and 
in  the  modem. — Words  at  a  diftance 
from  one  another  connected  together^ 
in  the  learned  languages^  by  genders^ 
numbers^  amd.csfes.^^This  produces 
a  great  effe£i  in  ctnnpoftionr^ Milton 
has  availed  himfelf  of  the  few  cafes 
nve  have  in  Englifh^  to  compqfe  fome 
fine  periods r^7he  artificial  compofi-^ 
tian  in  the  learned  languages  not  in^ 
troduced  at  once.-'^A  ftmpler  compofi^ 
tion  ufed  atfirfi.^Our  language  isfo 
frwdfd  with  cotfonants  and  monyfyU 
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tables^' that  no  campofition  could  make 
it  fo  pleafant  as  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
— OljeSiion  to  th^  artificial  compofi^  ■ 
tion^  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  ohjcure. 
— Hhis  anpiveredj  and  Jhenjon  that  it 
has  the  contrary  effeH.^^This  artifi-- 
cial  campofition^  Jo  very  various^  has 
its  bounds.— A  bad  art  in  this  matter^ 
as  well  as  in  other  things.^ Of  the 
Figiires  of  Syntax,  —  Some  of  thefe 
(mly  proper  for  poetry.  •—  Three  of 
them  may  be  ufed  in  oratory. — Elipfis^ 
Parent  hejis^  and  Repetition.^The  £- 
lipfis  much  ufed  by  Domefihencs\  and 
ether  Attic  writers  r^it  gives  a  terf- 
nefs  and  neatncfs  to  the  ftyle.^^Pa^ 
renthefts^  a  beaut^ul  figurC'-r^mueb 
ufed  by  Demofthenes  ; — in  fpeaking 
it  has  a  wonderful  good  effjeSi. — Re^ 
petition^  moderately  ufed^^has  like- 
^ife  a  good  efeSl.-^Of  the  figures  of 
the  fenfe. — Thefe  divided  into  three 
kinds^fuch  as  are  Pathetic^  Etbic^ 
and^  Iq/lly^  fuch  as.  only  vary  the 
form  of  theftile^  fo  as  to  make  if  djf^ . 
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ferent  from  common  fpeech. — Of  the 
Pathetic  kind  are  Exclamation^  Hy^ 
perhole^  )£pithefs^  Prqfopopoea^  and 
painting  tbefkbjeil.'^Of  the  different 
ufe  of  thefc  by  Cicero  and  Demofihe^ 
nes^^^Of  the  Ethic  kind^  as  manyji^ 
gures  as  there  are  manners  and  cha* 
rafters  to  be  imitated.^^Difference 
betnvixt  Poetry  and  Oratory  ivith  re* 
fpeSi  to  the/e  figures.— Of  the  Figures 
of  Senfe  of  the  third  kind^  'without 

*  pafjxon  or  charaders^ — Thefe  ivith^ 
out  number. — jIn  example  given  of 
the  variety  of  this  figure         -         1 1  j 

4.  Of  the  third  clafs  of  the  figures  of 
language  nvhich  affeSl  the  Jound^  viz. 
the  Melody  and  the  Rhythm. — The 
meafured  Rhythm  or  verfification  of 
the  antient  languages^  to  be  treated  of 
in  the  book  upon  Poetry ; — but  of  the 
Rhythm  of  their  profcy  Jomething  to 
befaid  in  this  book.'^Of  the  melody  of 
fpeech. — The  difference  betivixt  that 
melody    and   the  melody    of  muftc. 
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— //  has  a  greater  rejemblance  to  the 
Recitatho  of  the  Italian  opera^  than 
any  other  mufic  ive  ktio'iv ; — but  dif- 
fers from  that  alfo.  —  The  Melody 
therefore  of  Language^  a  mufical  tone 
fioiving  through  the  nvholefpeech^  not 
rifmg  too  often  nor  too  high.  —  A/a 
language  perfe6i  ^without  it.-^Origint 
of  the  Melody  of  Language. — Sing^ 
ing  more  natural  to  man  than  Jpeech^ 
^^This  the  mofi  difficult  of  all  human 
inventions. — Men  therefore  Jung  be^ 
fore  they  fpoke.— Language^  as  nvellas 
the  race  of  men^  came  from  thefouth 
and  eaf. — People  of  thefe  countries 
more  mufical  than  the  people  of  the. 
north  and  ivejl' ^When  men  began  to, 
fpeah  they  joined  mufic  ivith  their  ar^ 

ticulation Of  the  melody  of  the  Chi^ 

nefe  language. T'This  a  mofl  ^uor^der-^ 
ful  language. — Particular  inform a^ 
tion  which  the  author  had  concerning 
that  language.'^ The  Chinefe  firfi 
ufed  mufical  tones^  before  they  learn" 
to  articulate. — This  they  learned from^ 
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Egypt. ^Progrefs  of  the  art  there.— 
Anpwer  to  thofe  ivho  deny  that  ever 
a  language  exijled  with  melody.-^ 
This  proved  from  faSis. — Th^  melody 
e/lani^uage  lojl  in  all  degenerate  lan^ 
guages.^Of  the  variety  of  n.elody  in 
the  Greek  language. — Not  the  fame 
variety  in  the  Latin. — Melody^  there* 
foi^e^  notfo  muchjudied  in  the  Latin 
tompofition,  '  •  -  i^i 

5.  Of  Rhythm. — This  d  nvord  taken 
from  the  Greek — not  ufed  by  Cicero^ 
but  by  Sluintilian.'^Not  vuell  exprejp^ 
ed  by  numerus  in  Latin^  or  quantity 
in  Englifh. — A  definition  of  Rhythm. 
' — We  have  no  praSlice  ofit^  any  more 
than  of  the  melody  of  language.'-^ 
Difference  betnvixt  mufic  and  Ian* 
guage.-'-^Mufic  cannot  be  vuithout 
melody  and  rhythm^  but  a  language 
may  be  voitbout  either.  —  Of  the 
rhythm  in  profe  — Of  this  nve  have 
no  perception ;  but  it  vuas  an  ejfen* 
tial  part  of  the  antient  oratorial  com^ 
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pofition, — Reqfon  ivhy  the  antients 
mujt  have  prafiifed  rhythm  in  their 
profe.  "The  orations  of  Demofthenes^ 
pronounced  by  him  ivith  all  the  va- 
riety of  rhythm^  mufl  have  given  the 
greateft  pleafure  to  the  learned  ears 
(^the  Athenians, — The  compofition  of 
Demoflhenes  altogether  different  from 
common  fyeech.-^  There  mufi  have 
been  a  beauty  in  ity  as  pronounced  by 
himt  of  which  ive  can  hardly  form 
an  idea. — This  would  have  been  the 
cafe  of  other  arts,  if  monuments  of 
them  had  not  come  down  to  us. — We 
fhould  not  by  this  be  difcourged  from 
thefittdyofthe  antient  artsr^By  that 
fiudy  not  only  the  beauty  of  Arts  is  to 
be  learned,  but  the  beauty  of  Man- 
ners and  Chara^ers.—A  perfeii  cha-^ 
raiier  not  otherwife  to  be  formed.—' 
Of  VtxiodB.— Both  the  fenfe  and  the 
found  of  them  better  than  of  fhort 
fentencei. — Without  Periods  our  Rhe- 
torical Stile  mufi  be  nothing  But  vul- 
gar fpeech.-^  A  Period  makes  the 
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found  more  beautiful^  as  'well  as  con* 
'ueys  the/enje  better.^^This  exprejfed 
in  Artfiotle^s  dejinition  of  a  Period. 
^•^Periods  muft  not  be  too  long  j  nor 
mufi  all  be  periodifed  -  1 55 

6.  A  tafie  for  nvriting^  as  ^w/Il  as  for 
other  fine  arts^  to  be  formed  only  by 
the  imitation  of  the  antients. — Rea^ 
fin  for  this. — The  Romans  learned  to 
nvrite  in  that  nvay^  therefore  nve 
ought  not  to  be  afhamed  to  do  fo."^ 
We  cannot  learn  properly  at  fecond 
band  from  the  Romans. — They  did 
not  excel  in  any  0/ the  fine  arts^  though 
they  learned  them  all  from  the  Greeks; 
"^ould  not  even  write  their  own  hif 
tory  properly. — Reafons  why  the  Ro^ 
mans  did  not  excel  in  the  fine  arts.^^ 
Rift,  want  of  genius  for  them;^^In 
fhis  the  Greeks  excelled  all  the  world^ 
as  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  fciences 
and  philqfophy: — ^Next,  their  man^ 
Iters  amd  occupations  i'^greca  economy 
find  penurious  livings  abfolutely  necef 
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faryjhr  them  ih  tbejirfl  ages  of  their 
fiate  i—That  iri  procefs  of  time  pro^ 
duced  the  love  of  money ^  and  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  it  by  the  Patricians,-^ 
T'be  confequence  of  which  was  a  di- 
H)ifion  in  their  flate. — Defcription  of 
their  atitient  Jludy  by  Horace.— They 
did  not  apply  to  the  arts  till  after  the 
Punic  nvars  ivere  ended^  when  they 
had  got  money  and  could  live  at  their 
cafe ; — began  then  by  tranflating.^^ 
Soon  after  that  the  nvealth  of  Afta 
came  among  them^  with  luxury  and 
the  love  of  money. — Their  youth  bred 
to  count  money. — The  con/equence  of 
this  was^  that  no  arts  could  fourijh 
among  them.-^The  pleafures  of  the 
Romans^  as  well  as  their  occupations^ 
were  fuch^  that  arts  could  not  Jlou^ 
ri/h  among  them. — Of  their  Circus 
and  Amphitheatre.-^^ Compafifon  of 
the  occupation  and  manners  of  the  A^ 
thenians  with  thofe  of  the  Romans. 
^War  and  arms  the  only  occupation 
of  the  Athenians.'^Their  Theatre 
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the  fincft  entertainment  that  ever  was. 
— -Na  Amphitheatre  among  them.-^ 
Such  being  the  cafe%  impojftble  that 
the  Romans  could  equal  the  Athen\-- 
ans  in  arts. — The  Athenians^  praeter 
laudem,  nullius  a.vBLVU'^IIorace  cotf/d 
not  have  been  fo  great  a  poet ^  if  he 
had  notfiudied  in  Athens. — He  there 
learned  Philofophy^  and  to  nvrite  Lyric 
Poetry  and  Dialogue  better  than  any 
other  Roman.  —  Degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  tafte  after  the  days  of  Auguf 
tus^  by  their  forfaking  the  imitation 
of  the  Greek  models.'-^The  Romans^ 
there/ore^  Horace  only  excepted^  mo^ 
dels  for  no  kind  of  ivriting — leqfi  of 
of  all  for  the  oratofial. — Their  ta^e 
in  it  entirely  fpoiled  by  the  fchools  of 
declamation^  nvhich  v.  ere  unknown  in 
the  better  times   of  Greece.  —  The 
Greek  writings^    therefore^, are  the 
models  for  Jiile. — There>  both  the  or-- 
naments  offpeech,  and  the  proper  ufe 
of  them,  are  to  be  learned.^lhe  imi^ 
tat  ion  of  the  Greek  authors  fhould  be* 
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gin  "with    tranJIatian.^^This  more 

fleafant  from  Greek  to  Englijh  than 

from  Latin  to  Englifh. — Of  the  Ri* 

diculous  Cbaraifer  of  Stile. — Thena-- 

iure  of  the  Ridiculous^   and   nvhy 

Laughter  is  peculiar  to  man. — Not 

common  among  mm  ivbo  have  a  high 

fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  fentiments 

and  manner s.^^7 his  exemplifedhy  the 

Indians  of  North  America. — An  ac^ 

count  of  the  behaviour  qf  thofe  Inr 

dians^  both  in  their  public  ajfemblies 

and  in  their  private  conver/atiqns. — : 

The  true  objefts  qf  Ridicule  are  the 

vain  of  our  own  fpecies.^-^Men  ad^ 

di^edto  laughter  fhould  confide^  hovx 

they  look  nvhen  they  laugh ^  and  what 

a  noife  they  make. — This  CharaSler  of 

Stile  Jhould  be  very  little  ufed  in  or^ 

atory^is  not  confiflent  with  gravity 

and  dignity* — Both  Cicero  and  ^uin^ 

tilianfay  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 

-^^But  the  orator  may  be  pleafant  and 

facetious  though  not   ridiculous. 

^Ijat  does  not  make  men  laugh ^  which 
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is  a  pitiful  ambition.*^-'V/ ii^  if^igf^h 
ly  underftood^  may  he  ujcd in  oratory^ 
but  there  mujl  not  be  too  much  of  it. 
-^Humour  altogether  improper. — 
Toung  orators  apt  to  exceed  in  the  or- 
naments of  fpeech. — The  cure  for  this 
is  the  praHice  ofbuftne/s;  but  of  real 
huftnefs^  not  fictitious^ — The  great  art 
of  an  orator  is  to  conceal  art. — 27?^ 
attention  of  the  hearers  mufl  not  be 
drawn  to  nxjords  front  things  173 


BOOK      III. 

Of  ASlion  or  Pronunciation. 


,  Of  Pronunciation,  or  Adion,  as  the 
antunts  called  it. — Three  things  com-- 
prehended  under  ASlion. — One  of  them 
the  mojl  important  of  ally  viz.  the 
management  of  the  voice, — The  fay^ 
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ings  ofDetnoJlhenes^  and  Antonius  the  . 
Roman  orator^  upon  thefubjeSi  of  Ac^ 
tion.'^To  excel  in  Oratory  both  na^ 
ture  and  art  muji  concur. — Of  the  re-- 
quifites  from  naturc-^Thefe  divide 
into  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
body  i'-^and  frflj  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body.  —  Rhetoric  difitnguijhed 
from  all  the  other  fine  arts  by  require 
ing  thefe  qualities. — The  firjl  bodily 
quality  of  a  fpeaker^  fize  and  figure. 
-'^Sluotation  from  Milton  on  thisfuk^ 
je6i. — A  voice  fnveet  and  expreffive 
of  feeling;  or  if  not,  Jirong  and  com^ 
manding. — A  goodfpeaker  ought  alfo, 
to  be  vuell  winded. — Of  the  qiialtties 
of  the  mind  nvbich  the  orator  re^ 
quires ;  —  And  firfi^  a  fenfe  of  the 
Pulchrum  and  Honeftum. — This  pe^ 
culiar  to  human  nature.-^ A  quotation 
from  Cicero  on  thisfubjeii. — The  ex^ 
tent  of  this  fenfe — it  goes  to  every 
voord  and  every  adion. — Rotation 
from  Milton  and  Tibullus  on  thisfub* 
jeSinT^The  tafle  of  the  French  very 
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elegant  in  this  matter.— /f  not  bejionv^ 
'  ed  by  nature^  no  teaching  can  give  it. 
— The  Grave  and  Dignified  alfo  be^ 
long  to  the  orator.  —  This  likenvifc 
from  nature. — Alfo  genius  and  nature 
al  part s.-^ A  perfeil  orator  ought  to 
be  fuperior  to  his  audience. ^^his 
nvas  the  cafe  of  Pericles. ^^Recapi^ 
tulation  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
mind  required  to  make  an  orator.-^ 
What  Art  befiows^  next  to  be  conft^ 
deredm  -  -  -205 

a.  Education,  abfolutely  necejfary  for 
making  ajpeaker. — Should  begin  ear* 
ly^  even  vjith  the  nurfe  qnd  the  mo^ 
t her. —Examples  of  the  advantage  of 
,  a  mother  fpeakmg  welL^^AU  thofe 
that  are  about  \  children  fhould  have 
Nothing  faulty  in  their  pronunciation. 
'^AJter  the  child  is  come  to  be  a  boy^ 
bis  pronunciation  mujl  be  formed  nvith 
great  care. — Our  fchools  defeSiive  in 
that  article — The  confequence  of  that 
is^  that  men /peak  ill^  who  would'' 
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vtherivj/h  have  fpoken  ivelL^^lo 
/peak  nvell  in  private  converfation^  a 
necejfary  prelude  to  public /peaking. — 
This^  in  boys^  JJoould  be  carefully  at^ 
tended  to. — Natural  defefls  by  that 
attention  may  be  corre^ed. — An  af- 
feiied  tone  and  manner  of /peaking  td 
be  carefully  avoided  -  218 

3.  Of  the  Education  neceffary  to  make 
a/peaker.^^Of  a£lion  in /peaking  y  and 
ivhat  is  comprehended  under  it.^--^/ 
the  tone  of  Public  Speaking. — Ihe 
difference  betivixt  Speaking,  Talk* 
ing,  Prating,  and  Pratling. — A  voice 
and  ear  for  Speaking  as  nvell  as  /or 

Mu/tc. The    difference    betwixt 

Speaking  and  Talking  is  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice. — What  that  difference 
is.  —  The  young  /cholar  to  be  exerci/- 
ed  in  /peaking^  talking^  and  prating 
the /ante  thing. — 0/  the  tones  of  pa/ 
/ton  and  /entiment. -^Without  thefo 
there  is  a  Monotony  in  /peaking.-^ 
Even  where  there  is  no  variety  0/ 
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pajfton  orfentimenty  difference  qT mat- 
ter requires  different  times^^efpecialljf 
in  compofition  in  periods  ivith  paren-^ 
thefes.-^Of  Periods. — The/enfe  con^ 
h;eyed  more  forcibly  by  being  fufpend^ 
td^  till  it  comes  out  at  the  end  of  thi 
Period j-^TCbii  Sufpenfe  miift  be  mark-- 
ed  by  the  voice^^^Pra^ice  of  compof 
ing  andfpeaking  Periods  to  be  acquir-^ 
ed  by  reading  antient  orations. — The 
Jludent  of  oratory  fhould  knoiv  the 
difference  betwixt  languages^  and 
their  excellencies  and  defers. — Out 
language  fuperior  to  the  French^  by 
having  accent s.^-^Thofe  accents  too 
frong  in  common  ufe^  fo  as  to  ob/cure 
the  following  fyllables. — They  /hould 
therefore  befoftened  by  thefpeaker. — 
Of  Emphafis. — Ufe  of  it  too  comnwn 
in  public  fpeaking^t  hurts  both  the 
fenfe  and  found  of  a  Period  i^^if  very 
loud  and  frequent^  it  makes  barking 
of  fpeaking.-*^Oratory  fhould  notjiu^ 
dy  too  much  the  pleafure  of  the  ear 
by  the  ufe  of  the  figure  Parifofis,— • 
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I'hc  nature  of  this  figure  r^Inicmper^ 
ately  ufed  by  Cicero. — Of  the  look^ 
mein^  and  adian  of  the  features  of 
the  face  in  /peaking.— Art  may  do 

fomething  in  that  matter^  but  nature 
more.— Of  the  gejlure  of  the  body  ;— 
this  from  nature — but  may  be  govern^ 
ed  by  art. — The  orator  muft  not  be  a 
pantomine^  nor  even  a  player,— Of 
the  ufe  of  gefture  among  the  French 
afid  Italians.'-^ Among  us  not  fo  much 
of  it. — But  there  mujl  be  fome. — // 

Jhouldnot  be  infignificant  nor  too  vio» 
lent. — Of  the  appearance  of  Ulyjfes  in 
Horner^  when  he  began  his  fpeeches  ; 
^^This  not  an  idea  formed  by  Homer 
of  a  great  fpeaker^  but  a  portrait  (f 
Ulyjfes. ^^Such  an  appearance  not  to 
he  recommended  to  an  orator.-^^The 
arts  of  A£Hon  and  Pronunciation 
ought  not  to  be  negleHed  even  in 

fpeaking  uponfubjeSis  offcience  to  men 
nvbo  underftand  thefcience.  227 
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I.  SuhjcSi  of  this  BooL^^EMampks  of 

thofe  ivho  have  excelled  in  this  art^ 

taken  chiejly  from  the  Greeks j-^^ he 

firjl  example  from  Homer. ^--The  eulo^ 

giums  upon  Homer  by  the  Halicarnaf* 

f%an%  Hermogenes^  and  ^tntihan."^ 

Of  thefpeeches  in  the  Ihad-r-more  iu^ 

number  than  in  any  other  poem.-^ 

Examples  of  them  j — a,nd  firft^  Jign^ 

memnoni s  fpeech  to  the  army^  in  the 

fecond  book:  —  That  a  moft  artfull 

fpeech  : — The  fpeeches  qfUlyJfes  and 

Neftor  upon  the  fame  occafion-^diffe^ 

renf^  but  tvell  Jmted  to  their  charac^ 

ters  : — In  the  ninth  book^  containing 

the  embajfy  by  the  Greeks  to  Achilles^ 
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there  is  the  Jineji  fpcaking  to  ht  found 

in  the  Jlij^  i—'the  Jpeechei  of  IJJyf- 

fes^   Phoenix^    Jjaxy  very  different 

from  one   another-^  but  wonderfully 

futted  to  their  charailers  and  the  oc^ 

€qfiou : — Thecompofotion  in.thefpe^ch 

of  Achilles ^  re(narkabfy  difiinguifh^ 

edfrom  any  other  compofition  in  Hor 

mer.  —  The  charaSier  of  Diomede 

very  well  marked  by  his  f peaking  on 

two  important  occafions  :^^The  dif^ 

ferent  efeSls  of  his  fpeaking^   upon 

the  Greeks^  compared  with  the  effeSi 

nvhich  the  fpeaking  of  Neftor  and 

'     ^hjf^^  ^^  ^P^^  them: — Diomede^ si 

chara^er  alfo  marked  by  his  notfpea-^ 

king.  r  r  -  251 

?.  Of  the  Orators  of  later  times  in 
Greece  and  Rome.^Of  the  difficulty 
of  excelling  in  that  art^  greater  than 
in  any  other  art ; — therefore  fo  fenv 
eminent  orators  either  in  Greece  or 
Rome. — Tet  it  was  an  art  very  much 
praHifed^  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
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war.  — Pericles  the  greatefl  orator 
that  e^er  nvas  in  Greece. — Nothing 
if  him  come  down  to  us.^^Demofihe^ 
MS  the  next  greateft  in  Greece,  and 
Cicero  the  greatefi  in* Rome.^TheJe 
fwo  compared  together.-^ ^intiiian's 
judgment  of  Cicero  -^The  high  eulo- 
gium  beftowed  upon  him  by  that  cri^ 
tic.— Not  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  ftile  of  the  writers  in  ^intili^ 
o^s  age^  nor  to  their  tafie  andjudg^ 
menf.^^Ctcero  bad  not  that  magnani^ 
mity  and  elevation  of  mind  which  is 
neceffary  to  form  a  great  orator ; — 
therefore  he  /poke  with  fear  and 
trembling  before  a  people  whom  he 
defpifed  as  the  dregs  of  Romulus. — 
Ibe  vanity  of  Cicero  another  reafon 
'why  he  could  not  excel  in  his  art.  — 
Examples  of  this  njanity^'—' Beftdes 
the  n/anity  of  the  individuals  he  had 
a  national  vanity^  which  made  him 
/peak  of  the  Greeks  with  contempt. — 
Of  the  poetry  of  Cicero.— ConneSied 
^ith  his  vanity,  was  his  tafie  for 
e 
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the  ridiculous.— 3"i&/i  ta^e  hd^  has 
confidered  as  necejfary  foT'  an  orator^ 
and  has  given  precepts  for  it  at  gr.eat 

length. ^intHian   has   cellefted 

many  of  the  j^s .  in  hisioratipns.^ 
Difference  betwixt  Cicero  and  De^ 
mo/ihenes  or  evtn  thtchefi-  comic  nvri^ 
terss — Of  the  qualities  of  body  pof^ 
Jeffed  by  Cicero.^^By  nature  w^ak 
and  infirm.r^^hat  tncreafed  by  his 
too  great  vehemence  in  /peaking,  ^^  A 
very  bad  account  given  of  his  a^ion 
and  pronunciation  by  himftlf.^'^To 
correal  this  manner  he  travelled  to 
Athens  and  to  A/ta."— Returned  very 
much  improved.^^He  learned  there* 
fore  not  only  to  write  from  Greek  mqf^ 
ters^  but  alfo  tofpeak  and  pronounce.-"^ 
One  defeSt  in  the  pronunciation  ofCi^ 
cero^  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
Jludied  the  melody^  but  only  the  rhythm 
of  his  language,  ^^  In,  this  refpeSi  his 
pronunciation  very  different  from  that 
of  Demoflhenes.'-^The  way^  that  Ci^ 
cero  learned  the  art  offpeaking^fuch^ 
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that  be  could  not' have  bem  an  orator 
like  DemofthcueXr^t  ivas  by  prac^ 
t^nkg  ipciamation  that  he  "learned.-^ 
Qf  ihe'4ialurx  ofthaViindqf.fpeak^ 
ingi^-^f.the  dijftfefu^  betwixt  the 
Greikiihd  Latin  rhetorMans.-^Of  the 
figures^  (^  comfofttionirtlating  to  the 
found.^^Thefe  i^Hght  hoT  to  be  much 
Judied  in  Jpee&bls  of  bujinefs. — But 
one  thing  relating  to  ih^  foiUnd  nmcb 
findiedByi-be mttieni  orators^  n;iz.  the 
rhythm.-^  ^f'tbe-^rbythm  of  their 
prcf&:*'*^he  nature  of  it. — Some  de^ 
ined  the  exi/ienee  of  it. -^Of  the  melody 
of  the  Greek  language^  and  the  varie* 
ty  of  that  melody. ^-^icero  fays  no^ 
thing  of  the  melody  ofihe  Latin  lan-^ 
guage.*'—His  oratory  therefore  defec- 
tive in  that  refpeSi:-^  Of  the  mufic 
of  Demoflhenes*  s  compqfition — notfuch 
an  ornament  as  could  dranx)  the  attend 
tion  of  the  hearer  from  the  matter. 
Cicero  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  melody  of  oratorial  compofition. — 
He  has  adorned  his  flile  by  other 
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jigures  of  the  fawHd^  nvhicb  art  rf 
the  poetical  kind.^-^An  account  given 
of  tbefe  figures  i^-^Alfo  nvitb  figures 
of  thefenfe  that  are  poetical^  Jueb  as 
Exclamation  and  Profopopoea.-'---7'^; 
Halicamafftaii s  opinion  of  Detnofi^ 
henes. — Tbe  Author^ s  opimon  of  Gi^ 
cero^  the  reverfe  of  tbat  of^intilian. 
'-^Czcero^s  eritieal  ^vorks  very  mucb 
better  tban  his  Orations. r^Fr/^e  of 
bis  dialogue  Dc  Of  Atote.*^  His  fiiJe 
extremely  copious^— :Very  v^ell  imit^t-^ 
ed  by  fome  late  Italian  writers  in 
Latin.  -  -    .         -       .ayo 

3.  Juliur  Caefar  a  greater  orator  than 
Cicero^^-^Hts  eloquence  is  pratfed  by 
Cicero  under  the  chambers  of  Brutus 
and  Pomponius  Atticus.^—^Natural 
advantages  nvbicb  Caefar  bad^  and 
vuhicb  contributed  mucb  to  make  him 
excel  as  .  an  orator  •-^firfi  bis  birtb^^ 
then  his  military  genius — the  beauty 
of  his  perfon — a  fine  voice^  and  a 
graceful  dignified  a^ion.-^To  allthefc 
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advantages  Catfdr  joined  great  appUm 
cation  to  the  art. — Studied  at  Mity^ 
lene  under  a  great  tnafter^  Cratippui^ 
and  praiiifed  daily  rhetorical  exer^ 
eifes. — His  /peaking  the  mqft  elegant 
of  all  the  Latin  ofators. — This  not 
owing  fo  much  to  his  domeftic  educa-^ 
tion  as  to  his  ^eep  learntng.^He 
nvrote  a  book  upon  the  Latin  langu^ 
agi^  addrejfed  to  Cicero. — Pure'La^ 
tinity  the  groundwork  rf  oratory.-^ 
Thu  formerly  learned  by  imitation 
tf  thoje  who  /poke  well.^But  the 
language^  now  corrupted  by  the  cou-^ 
flux  of  fir  angers^  to  be  reftored  only 
by  art  and  fcience. — Thefe  Caefar^  ap- 
plied^ and  in  that  nvay  he  became  fo 
great  an  orator^  joining  the  orna^ 
mints  of  eloquence  with  the  purity  of 
language. — Qmclufion  of  the  eulogium 
of  Caefars  eloquence  from  the  mouth 
of  Atticus. — Caefar  was  the  Peri^ 
cles  of  Rome.-^He  comes  up  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfeSl  wator.^yAnd  he    ^ 
was  likcwife  the  greatefi  and  mo/i 
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amiable- -matt  of  whom,  ^sm  rttid:  in 
biftory*  —    —    «■?■.'>*    *•  310 


BOO    K  ^    v. 

Of  the  Oratary:p£  xDeippfthe- 
nes^  cont^iiting  ObfejvaOiions 
on  hii  MatJ^TLndiStik.^    •   ^^ 

I.  Demojihenei  iit^reit^Jl' orator  in  an* 
Hent  times^  dnd  greater  than  any  thai 
can  he  in  mdder^n.^—Req/bns  ivhy  it  is 
ifhpojible  'that  dtiy  thing  can.de  com^ 
p^/ed  to  be  fpo\en^  Jo  perfeii  as  the 
compofition  of  Demoffhehes,  -—7^^ 
greatejl  part  of  Deiiiofthtnes  lojt^  as 
he  is  only  fead^  Hot  heard.^^Traife 
of  him  by  his  rival  E/ehihes. — Of 
the  natuftl  defeBs  of  the  bodily  qua^ 
lifications  of  Demojlhenes  ; — his  ha^ 
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ii/  infirm ;^hzs  voice, ^  weak; — and 
bis  articulation  imper/ffi.  —  Of  the 
wonderful  indujlry  and  application  by 
ivhich  he  fupplied  thofe  natural  de^ 
foils  ;—/ucb  as  JhiUting.  him/elf  up. 
for  flkonths '  together  in  -a  his^bitation 
under  ground  -—  and  fpeflkit^  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth. — J^y  tbefemean^ 
he  overcame  nature^  and  transformed 
himfelf  into  another  man. — He  aould 
not  have  done  fo^  if  he  had  not  had 
a  genius  which  led  him  to  the  fludy 
of  Rhetoric  in  preference  to  all  other  . 
fludies.-^The  occafion  upon  which  he 
Jheived  this  natural  propenfity^^-^Of 
the  education  be  had  as  an  orator. ^'^ 
He  may  be  faid  to  have  been  fclf^ 
taught.  —  He  began  the  practice  of 
the  art^  not  in  thefchool  of  declama^ 
tion^*but  with  real  buftnefs : — Did 
not  attend  Ifocrates  but  Jfaeus ;  and 
Jludied  Thucydides.—The  befi  leffon 
of  alU  he  got  from  a  player.  —  To 
fraSiice  what  he  had  learned  from 
htm^  he  Jhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fybter^ 
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rottcous  habitatimrift^dicd  there  $he 
melody  and  rhythm  of  fpeech^^-^and 
to  compofe  in  periods.  -  320 

a.  The  Matter  mojl  valuable  in  every 
good  writing.— This  holds  particii^ 
larly  of  the  orations  of  Demofthenes. 
-rWr  cannot  judge  rightly  of  fheje 
orations^  without  knowing  the  poli- 
tical condud  of  Demojlhenes^  and  the 
fiate  of  Athens  at  that  time. — Of  the 
original  government  of  Athens  ;— 

•  fi^ft  fnonarchical;  then  ariftocraticaU 
and  at  laji  entirely  popular.-^The 
council  there  did  not  controul  the  peo- 
ple^ any  more  than  the  Senate  in 
Rome.— Of  the  charailer  of  the  A^ 
thenians :  —  A  noble^  magnanimous^ 
diftnterefied  people  i-^in  later  times 
the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the  Per- 
fans )— /hewed  their  great  temper 
and  moderation^  as  well  as  heroic 
bravery.— The  people  of  Athens  cor» 
rupted  by  wealth  and  luxury  :—They 
defired  to  live  an  eafy  and  indolent 
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tifc  at  the  public  expence.-^This  tn^ 
duli^encc  firft  given  them  by  Pericles^ 
nvho  introduced  tbe^  theatrical  money^ 
nvhicb  every  citizen  received. — After 
tbaty  under  different  pretences^  the 
"whole  money  \of  their  treqfury  nvas 
given  to  the  people ;  and^  in  the  time 
of  Demojlhenesy  the  vuhole  expence  of 
the  Jiate  nvas  defrayed  by  the  richer 
citizens.  —  Ihe  confequence  jof  J  his 
mifufe  of  public  money  ^  ivas  to  make 
the  people  effeminate  and  indolent  j— 
did  notjight  them/elves^  but  employ^ 
ed  mercenaries^  ivhom  they  did  not 
pay.^^Thefe^  therefbre^  did  no  good  \ 
Jor  Tjuhich  they  blamed  their  comman* 
ders: — But  Jill  they  were  a  very  in* 
telligent  and  clever  people^^Of  the 
Jiate  of  affairs  in  Greece^  —  parti^ 
cularly  of  the  Lacedemonians^  The» 
bans^  and  Athenians. — In  the  diftra6i^ 
ed  Jiate  of  Greece^  Philip  of  Mace^ 
don  appeared.— A  hijiory  of  bis  Ja^ 
tnify^ — of  himjelf^  and  his  education 
tender  Epaminondas^^-^OJ  the  progr^s 
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of  his  arms^^-^jirfi  in  Thrace^ — then 
in  TheJ/afyy'^^tbfn  in  the  nvari  "with 
the  Phocians^  'whom  he  utterly  de* 
ftrqyed^ — then  with  the  Locrians  ; 
and  J  Iqfi  (f  all^  with  the  Athenians 
and  Tbebans^  and  their  allies^  nvhom 
he  utterly  defeated  in  the  great  hat*  . 
tie  of  Chaeronaea.-^He  nvas  ajfifted 
in  thofe  operations  by  Perfons  nvhom 
he  had  i%  his  pay  in  thefeveralfiates 
of  Greece.^^ln  the  beginning  of  thefe 
conquejis  of  Philips  Demofihenes  ap^ 

peared. The  di/lraSied  flate    of 

Oreece  then^  there  being  no  people  j- 
mong  them  ivho  nvere  leaders.--^ In 
this  flate  of  Greece^  Demofihenes  aH^ 
ed  the  greatejl  part  that  ever  was 
aded  in  the  political  line.— The  nvon* 
derful  influence  of  his  councils^  and 
bis  eloquence  upon  the  Thebans^  when 
he  perfuaded  them  to  join  the  A  the* 
nians  again/l  Philips  "which  put  hitff 
to  a  Jland.^-^In  the  decijive  battle  of 
Chaeronaeay  his  behaviour^  as  afol* 
dier,  notfo  bad  as  reprefented  byfome 
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antbors.^^teady  and  firm  in  oppofing 
the  M<iced<niian  power. — Never  took 
nunuy  from  the  Macedonians^  as  0* 
ther  demagogues  did ;  '^formed  a 
great  coitfederacy  and  great  army  «- 
gainfi  Philip  ;-^  In  forming  this  con-- 
fedcracy^  he  bad  more  difficulties  to, 
firuggle  with  at  home  than  abroad* 
— -^  had  thrte  paffions  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  combat  with ;  theer  love  of 
pUafwre  and  eafe^  their  love  of  money ^ 
and  tbdt  vanity.  —  Their  vanity 
much  flattered  by  their  demagogues. 
-^Demoflbents  rather  abufed  them 
thast  flattered  them  :-^His  Philippics 
rather  an  imueflive  againfi  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Athens  than  againfi  Philips 
vobom  be  praifes  for  his  bravery  and 
conten^t  if  danger.^^Notbing  but  a 
noble  manly  fpirit^  as  well  as  great 
eloquence^  could  have  perfuaded  the 
people  of  Athens  to  engage  in  fuch  a 
^war  againfi  Philip. — He  encourages 
the  Athenians^  by  telling  them^  that 
if  they  will  yet  do  what  is  rights  all 
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wili  be  well  \^alfo  byjhewing  them 
that   Philip   nvas  not  invincible.'^ 
What  dijlinguijhes  chtejly  the  matter 
of  Demqftbenes  from  that  of  any  other 
orator^  is  bis  injtjling  Jo  much  upon  the 
topic  of  the  pulchrum  and  honeftum: 
^.Examples  of  this.— Learned  this 
in  the  fchool  of  Plato^ — and  by  imi- 
tating Pericles^  ivho  had  been  the 
fcholar  of  Anaxagoras. — There  can  be 
nothing  perfeSl  in  the  arts  without  ^ 
pbilofophy. — OfDemoJiheneslsJkill  in 
mixing  together  the  topic  of  the  pof- 
fible,  the  profitabley  and  the  honour- 
able. —  The  difference   betwixt  the 
rhetorical  and  the  didailic  fiile  in 
that  refpeSi.'^One  great  difference 
betwixt  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  as  to 
the    matter.  — •  Demoflhenes    never 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  his  orations^  ex-- 
cept  when  it  is  abfolutely  neeeffary^ 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  oration  De  Qot^ 
onz^'^Cicero  introduces  hinifelf  very 
often  into  his  orations^  even  in  pri- 
vate caufes.^Modefiy  affeSled  by  Ci- 
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ciro^  a  Jure  ftgn  of  the  greaUji  va- 
nity.-^^  great  artijij  fucb  as  Be* 
tnoftbenes^  can  never  befatisfied  with 
his  own  performance.  -  34© 

3.  Stile  divided  into  the  words  and  the 
compoftton  of  the  words. — -The  words 
ornamented  hy  Tropes,  compofition  by 
Figures.  Theftile  of  Demofihenes  ftm^  , 
pie  with  refpeH  to  the  words  ;  but .    ^ 
the  compoftioH  artificial. — He  excell* 
ed  in  two  fiiles  diametrically  oppoftte 
to  one  another^  the  plain  and  fmple^ 
the  artificial  and  elaborate. — Of  his  , 
excellence  inthefirfi^  hisfpeech  againfi 
Olympiodorus  .  is  a  proof. — The  diffi'^ 
culty  of  excelling  in  that  compofition. 
^^Iheftile  of  his  public  orations^  per-- ' 
feSlly  different.^^This  artificial  fiile 
not  the  flile  of  converfation^  nor  of  the 
decrees  of  thefenate  and  people. — //  is 
n^ade  by  figures  of  compofition^  not  by 
metaphoricalorpoetical  words. -^Thefe 
Figures  of  three  kindsy  the  Figures  of 
the  fyntax^  of  the  fenfe^  and  of  the 
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found.'-^Tbc  Figures  of  Syntax  very 
few  in  Demosthenes.^-^ffts  Figures  of 
thefenfe  notfuch  as  Cicero  ufes.^^Not 
fo  immoderate  in  bis  ufe  of  Figures  if 
.  the  found  as  Ifocrates  is. — Figures  tf 
found  are  produced  by  a  certain  ftmi^ 
larity  of  founds  nvbicbjrihs  the  ear. 
^^Tbe  Halicamaffum  mentions  feve^ 
ral  of  tbem^  among  others  Aotithefis, 
a  figure  alfo  of  the  Jenfe.-^Of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Demoftbene^s  fiik ;— » 
Firfi^  the  arrangemetU  cf  the  words. 
^^Tbat  in  bis  public  orations  very 
diferent  from  the  fiiU  of  Lyfias^  or 
his  ownfiile  in  private  caufes.^^Ex^ 
ample s  of  the  inverjton  of  the  natural 
order. — Shewn  that  this  may  be  done 
infome  degree  in  Englifh.^Tbis  ar- 
tificial compofition  makes  the  fiile  of 
Dcmoftbenes  obfcure  to  one  ivho  is  not 
agood  Greek  fcbolar.^Dr  JobnfMs 
judgment  cf  the  fiile  of  Demofibena. 
— U  could  not  be  obfcure  to  the  people 
of  Athens — Wherein  the  artifice  of 
this  compofition  confiAs.^^xample 
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qfii^  with  a  correiiion  of  the  text.-^ 
The  ufe  of  accustoming  one^s  felf  to 
fuch  a  compqfition. — Another  peculi^ 
arity  (f  Demosthenes^ s  stile  is  Hyper^^ 
batons  and  Parent hefes.^^This  makes 
the  J^woTws  or  denfity  of  his  stile.^^ 
Another  peculiarity  of  his  stile  is  the 
roundnefs  or  compaSinefs  of  his  />r- 
riods.'^^A  period  must  ha*ue  a  begin^ 
ning  and  an  end^  of  which  the  con^ 
neSlion  must  be  perceptible^  and  mark' 
ed  by  the  "uoice  in  reading  or  fpeak^ 
i^g*  —  Of  that  figure  of  the  found 
nvhich  confists  oj  like  endings. — This 
an  ornament  of  the  profe  stile  among 
the  antientSy  as  'well  as  of  modem 
poetry. -^Several  examples  of  it  from 
Ifocrates.—The  difference  betnvixt  it 
and  ivhat  is  called  the  vrctpovoiJLaoitt. 
Of  the  Jtmilarity  of  the  compofttion 
or  struSiure  of  periods. ^^This  figure 
of  found  alfo  much  too  frequent  in  /- 
focrates.—lfocrates  concludes  his  pe^ 
riods  too  frequently  with  a  verb*-^ 
This  a  general  praSiice  among  the 
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Latin  ^writers. — Some  apology  to  he 
made  for  both.'—Comparifon  of  the 

Jlile  of  Plato  with  that  ofDemoJl^ 
henes, — I/bcrates  al/o  avoided  fiudi-' 
oujly  the  concourfe  of  vonvels  gaping 
upon  one  another. — Pint  arches  account 
of  his  ftile.-^Such  a  /hie  was  verf 

fuitable  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
nvriter. — Demqfthenesfludied  the  mu- 

fic  of  his  language^  and  made  of  it 
a  noble  melody  and  dignified  rhythm^ 
with  fuitable  variety. — Ihe  variety 
of  Demosthenes^ s  stile ^  the  mostjis^ 
tingui/hwg  charaSieristic  of  it^ — In 
this  he  excells  all  other  authors.--^ 
Demosthenes  to  be  cotiftdered  not  as  a 
^writer  only  of  orations^  but  as  a 

fpeakerr^Pb  studied  aSlion  and  pro* 
nunciation  very  much^  and  excelled  in 
it  more  than  in  any  other  art. — The 
beauty  of  his  orations  pronounced  by 
himfelfnot  to  be  conceived  by  us. — 
What  is  come  down  to  us  of  Demost* 
henes^  only  the  lifelefs  carcafs  of  his 
orations. '^Thofe  only  orators^  who 
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fpeak  their  orations. — li  docs  not  ap^ 
pear  that  Cicero  excelled  in  aiiion.--^ 
As  to  the  compqfition  of  Cicero^  it 
does  not  defernjc  the  charaBer  nvhich 
^intilian  gives  of  Demosthenes^ s. 
compofition.  — -  He  imitjated  Ifocrates 
more  than  Demosthenes^  particularly 
in  the  figures  of  the  found. — Exam-- 
pies  of  that. — ^intilian  prefers  him 
to  Demosthenes.-^ It  became  a  piece 
of  national  vanity  among  the  Romans^ 
to  prefer  their  own  ^writers  to  the 
Greeks. — But  this  ivas  not  the  cafe 
in  the  days  of  Cicero.'— The  critics  of 
that  time  dif approved  of  his  stile      391 

4.  Lord  Mansfeld^s  oration  pronounced 

at  Oxford  upon  thefuhjedi  of  Demos t^  . 

henesUfpeech^  Dc  Corona.— 7 he  great- 

cr  part  of  it  lost  by  the  fire  vohich 

burnt  his  houfefome  years  ago.-:-^he 

'whole  ofnvhat  remains  not  tranflated 

from  the  Latin^  but  only  fome  obf^r- 

vations  made  upon  it, — First  obfer-^ 

vation  is^  That  Demosthenes  in/ists 
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more  upon  the  topic  of  the  Pulchrum 
and  Honeftum,  than  any  other  orator^ 
-^This  obferoation  made  aljo  by  Pa^ 
netius  the  pbilojopber, — Demosthenes 
learned  this  in  the  groves  of  the  aca^ 
demy.^^It  was  particularly  necejjary 
that  he  Jhould  infist  upon  it  in  this 
oration^  and  it  was  the  only  ivay  he 
could  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the 
meqfures  he  hadadvifed.— He /wears  ^ 
that  they  did  not  err^  that  famous 
oath^  by  the  manes  of  thofe  that  fell 
at  Marat hon^  Salamis  and  PlataeaCm 
—Thi  people  to  be  admired  who  lif^ 
tened  tofuch  a  topic  of  perfuajion^  as 

,  nvellas  the  orator  who  ufcd  it. — The 
charaHer  of  the  people  of  Athens  at 
that  time^  compared  with  their  cha^ 
ra^er  in  later  times. — What  Livy 

fays  of  them  then.'— 2d  Obferoation 
of  Lord  Mansfield^  that  Demosthe* 
nes  has  neceffarily  introduced  the 
praife  ofhimfelf,  and  with  it  canned- 
ed  the  praife  of  the  Athenians^  fo 
that  he  could  not  have  made  a  de^ 
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fence^  that  must  have  been  better  r^- 
cevued  by  the  people. — ^d  Obferva^ 
tien  of  Lord  Mansfield^  That  Z)^- 
mosthenes  has  concealed  the  orator 
under  the  form  of  a  history^  in  'which 
he  has  given  ui  an  account  of  the  lofs 
of  the  liberties  of  Greece^  by  the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Daemagogues^  fucb  as 
JEfchines^  in   the  fever al  fiates   of 
Greece.  —  This  hiflory  other  wife  very 
curious  and  infinitive. — Lord  Mans* 
fields  obfervation  upon  the  flile  of  fie* 
moflhenes. — That  it  is  as  excellent  as 
the  matter^  but  appears  not  at  all 
elaborate^  and  draws  the  attention  of 
the  reader  J  not  to  the  ivords^  but  to 
the  matter. -^This  the  great e (I  praife 
offlile. — He  excels  in  concealing  the 
art  vohich  he  befloivs  upon  his  vuords. 
^^This  art  J  as  he  praSiifed  it,  ivas 
^wonderful. — But    the  generality   of 
readers  fo  carried  aivay  by  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  matter^  as  not  to  perceive 
it  ; — but  it  is  perceived  by  the  learns- 
ed  critic*'^  JEf chines  acknowledged 
his  excellence  in  compofition, — He  a^ 
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bounds  ivith  ParenthefeSy  ivhich  are 
a  great  beauty  in  a  Jltle  that  is  tq  be 
fpokeni-^But  the   pronunciation    of 
Parent hefes   mujf   be  good  ; — //  fo^ 
they  convey  the  meaning  more  forci-^ 
bly  than  if  they  nvere  connected  ivith 
the  refl  of  the  fentence.—Lord  Mans^ 
field  prefers  the  file  of  Demofihenes 
to  Cicero  s.— If  his  difcourfe  had  been 
continued^  he  nvould  have  given  ex* 
amples  of  the  puerilis  fucus  of  the  file 
of  Cicero. — One  given  by  the  author^ 
IV here  tivo  pajfages  from  Demo/lhc" 
ties  and  Cicero^  containing  the  fame 
thought^  are  compared. -^The  'words 
both  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  given. 
— Of  the  ufe  my  Lord  Mansfield  has  - 
made  of  his  eloquence^  formed   upon 
the  model  of  Demosthenes  ;  —  has 
vtade  one  vfe  of  it  very  fuitable  to  the 
offce  of  a  judge.'-^Conchfton  of  the 
volume^  nvith  an'addrefs  to  my  Lord 
Mansfield^    exhorti^tg    him    to   bear 
ivith  patience  the  infrmities  of  old 
age^    comforting   himfelf   with   the 
thoughts  of  a  lifefo  vo ell f pent.         45$ 
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THIS  great  work,  which  I  have  under- 
taken, and  which  is  now  drawing  to- 
wards a  conclufion,  1  fhould  have  thought 
very  imperfedi,  if,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  language,  and  explaining 
the  nature  of  it,   with  refped  both  to  its 
matter  and  form,  and  compared  together 
diflferent  languages,  (hewing  in  what  they  fe- 
verally  excelled  or  were  defedive,  I  had  faid 
nothing  of  ftile  and  compofitioQ,  by  which 
language  produces  its  effed,  and  anfwers 
the  purpofes' intended  by  it.    I  have,  there- 
fore, in  my  third  volume,  treated  of  ftile 
in    general  ;  and   explained  fome  general 
charadlers  of  it,  fuch  as  the  the  aufterc^  the 
florid^  the  fublime^  the  nvitty^  and  the  hu^ 
morous.      In  my  fourth  volume    I    have 
Vol-  VL  A 
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been  more  particular,  and  divided  ftile^  ac-- 
cording  to  the  fubjeds  of  which  it  treats, 
into  fix  different  kinds ;  the  epiftolary,  the 
dialogue,  the  hiftorical  flile,  the  didadic,  the 
rhetorical,  and,  laftly,  the  poetical*.  In 
that  volume,  and  the  fifth,  I  have  treated 
of  the  firfl  four  kinds  of  ftile,  and  I  am 
now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  two  laft,  namely, 
the  rhetorical  and  poetical,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  flile  is  moil  confpicuous,  and 
produces  the  gr^atefl  effed. 

In  treating  of  thefe  arts,  I  fhall  follow, 
the  fame  method  that  I  have  followed  in 
treating  of  the  grammatical  part  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  other  kinds  of  flilc  of 
which  I  have  fpoken.  As  I  have  not 
written  a  formal  treatife  upon  thofe  other 
fliles,  fo  I  do  not  propofe  to  write  one 
upon  rhetoric ;  but  only  to  give  the 
philofophical  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  :  For  I  cannot  feparate  phi- 
lofophy  from  any  art  or  fcience,  as  I 
thmk  the    principles  of   none   of  ^hem 

^  Vol*  4.  book  z',  ^^p.  6»  in  the  beginnipg* 
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can  be  perfectly  underftood  without  phi- 
lofophy  J  nor  without  philofophy  can  they 
ever  be  brought  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
feOiion ;  and,  among  other  arts,  Horace 
has  told  US|  that  the  writing  art  is  founded 
upon  philofophy— 

Scribendi  re£U  fapere  eft  et  prtncipium  et  fons. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  oftendere  charts. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Ariftotle  has  treated 
of  thefe  arts  ;  and  in  this  refpedl,  his  three 
books  of  rhetoric,  and  his  fingle  book  of 
poetry,  mutilated  as  it  is,  and  little  better 
than  a  fragment^  are  of  very  great  value  *. 
Following,  therefore,  his  footfteps,  and 
making  the  bed  ufe  I  can  of  the  lights  he 
has  thrown  upon  the  fubjedt,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  nature,  and  (hew  the 
proper  ufe  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

I  begin  with  rhetoric,  the  moft  ancient 
art  of  the  two,  and  of  the  greateft  utility. 
It  is  coeval  with  civil  fociety  and  govern- 
ment ;  for,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  go-t 


•  Sec  upon  his  rhetoric  and  poetry,  vol.  5.  p.  402. 
and  403* 
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vernnienc  was  carried  on  by  puUtc  fpeak-* 
ing,  a8  governmcntg  of  fingle  mert,  by  ar- 
bitrary will,  were  not  then  known;  For 
though,  in  the  firft  ages  of  focicty,  there 
were  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  who  therefore  were 
deftined  by  God  and  nature  to  govern  their 
fellow- creatures,  it  was  by  council  and 
perfuafion  that  they  governed ;  nor  indeed 
could  they  gbvern  otherwife  in  thofe  early 
ages.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  among 
all  the  barbarous  nations,  which  have  any 
kind  of  eftabliflied  government,  public 
fpeaking  is  very  much  pra^ifed,  and  is 
really  an  art.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  among  whom  a 
chief,  though  he  may  be  very  eminent  in 
war,  is  not  regarded,  if  he  cannot  fpeak : 
And  among  the  New  Zealanders,  though 
not  near  fo  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life 
as  the  Indians  of  North  America,  rhetoric 
is  pradifed  ;  for  1  was  informed,  by  a  man 
of  very  good  fenfe  and  obfeivation,  who 
iiccompanied  Captain  Cook  in  the  voyage 
CO  New  Zealand,  that  when  we  firft  land- 
ed in  the  ifland,  there  came  a  body  of  the 
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natives  fa  qb,  among  whom  tbere  was  an 
orator,  who  made  a  fpeech  to  us  of  coud* 
derable  lengthy  in  which,  he  faid,  there  was 
more  expreflion  by  the  voice,  the  look, 
and  the  geAures  of  the  fpeaker,  than  ever 
be  had  ieen  or  heard  of ;  fo  that  it  was 
evident  that  this  orator  was  a  pradifed 
fpeaker,  and  who  had  made  a  ftudy  of 
the  art.  And  it  was  fo  among  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when,  as  Homer  tells  us*,  the  two  arts 
that  diftinguifhed  man  moft,  were  war 
and  eloquence.  Poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  it  may  be  applied  to  ufeful 
purpofes,  is  more  an  art  of  pleafure  than 
of  utility.  It  was  therefore  of  later  inven- 
tion, even  later  than  muHc,  which  i  hold 
to  have  been  pradifed  by  men,  though  no 
doubt  very  rudely,  before  they  learned  to 
articulate;  and  accordingly  thofe  Indians 

*  Homer,  fpeakiog  of  public  aiTemblies,  fays, 

Iliad.  9.  V.  441. 
And  Phoenix  taught  Achilles 

Iliad.  9.  V.  443. 
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of  North  America,  though  they  have  both 
mufic  and  eloquence,  have  not  any  thing 
that  deferves  the  name  of  poetry. 

In  this  introdudion,  it  is  proper  to  let 
the  reader  know,  that,  as  I  have  learned  my 
philofophy  from  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  fo  I 
have  alfo  learned  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
fine  arts  from  the  fame  authors  ;  and  rhe- 
toric particularly  I  have  learned  from  A- 
riftotle's  three  books  upon  the  fubjcd:. 
Whoever,  therefore,  thinks  that  thofe  arts 
are  fuflSciently  taught  in  the  many  modern 
books  written  upon  the  fubjefl;,— or  who 
thinks,  that,  by  his  own  genius  and  natural 
parts,  he  can  difcover  every  thing  that  is 
neceflary  to  be  known  in  them,  needs 
not  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  work;  but 
may  reft  fatisfied  with  his  own  difcoveries, 
or  with  what  he  has  learned  from  modern 
writers. 
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CHAP.      I. 

'The  common  definition  of  Rhetoric  not  com^ 
pleats— What  is  nvanting  to  ity  added.---^ 
Obfervations  upon  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
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rhetoric. — Of  ahfolutc  ntcejftty  in  popular 
government S'^may  be*  either  abu/ed^  or 
uffid  togood  purpojas^  like  other  arts. 


THE  word  rhetoric  we  have  taken 
from  the  Latins^  as  the  Latins  took 
it  from  the  Greeks  :  For  the  Latins  hav- 
ing no  arts,  I  mean  liberal  arts^  of  their 
own,  before  they  became  acquainted  lyith 
the  Greeks,  and  having  learned  them 
from  the  Greeks,  they  took  their  names 
from  the  Greek  language :  and  among 
others  they  took  the  name  of  Eloquence, 
and  called  it  Rhetoric.  And  it  was  the 
fame  with  refped  to  the  fciences,  which 
they  denominated  by  Greek  words,  fuch 
as  mathejis^  mathematical  afironomia^  geo^ 
graphia^  and  even  grammatica ;  and  at 
laft  they  adopted  the  word  philofophia^ 
which  before  they  were  in  ufe  to  ex- 
prefs  by  a  word  of  their  own  growth, 
viz,  fapientia  * ;    fo  that,  though   Cicero 


•  In  the  time  of  Cato  the  cenfor,  the  word  phtbfi^ 
phia  was  not  ufed  in  RoEne,  but  in  place  of  )i  fapientia. 
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boafts  fo  much  of  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Latin  language*,  yet  there  was  not  a  word 
in  it  to  denote  even  the  art  he  pradtifed 
himfelf,  and  which,  in  a  country  of  liber- 
ty, mull  be  an  art  of  general  ufe. 


Therefore  Cato  faid,  that  agriculiura  eft  proxima  /a- 
ptentiae.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  was  ufed  in  Latin 
earlier  than  the  days  of  Cicero ;  and  even  after  his 
time,  Horace  ufes  the  old  word  fapere^  to  denote  the 
ftudj  of  philofophy,  as  Jn  the  lines  above  quoted..  And 
here  we  may  obferve  in  pafling,  a  remarkable  diffe- 
rence between  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic,  which  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  a  barbarous  language ;  for 
the  Goths  formed  all  the  terms  of  art  and  fcicnce 
from  their  own  language,  by  derivation  and  compofi- 
tion.  This,  as  I  have  obfcrved  elfewhcre,  (vol.  4  p. 
1 7 1 .)  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  tranflation  of  the  Gof- 
pels,  ftill  extant :  And  I  am  well  informed,  that  in  Ice- 
land, where  the  Gothic  is  ftill  prcferved  in  the  greateft 
purity,  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience  are  at  this  day 
all  of  their  own  growth. 

•  De  Natura  Deorum^  lib.  i^  cap.  4.  De  Oraiore^ 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  And  in  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  book  2. 
cap.  14.  he  has  an  exclamation  upon  the  fubjeA,  O 
verborum  itieps  ttiterdum^  quibus  ahundare  tefemper  putas, 
Graecia  ! — fo  great  was  his  national  vanity.  What  was 
his  perfonal  vanity  is  well  known. 

Vol.  VI.  B 
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Rhetoric  is  cornmonly  defined  the  art  of 
ptrfuafion  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  art  of 
perfuafioD.  But  fomething  moie  muft  be 
added  to  the  definition  to  make  it  complete, 
and  to  diftinguifh  rhetbric  from  other  arts, 
which  hkewife  perfuade ;  for  a  geometer 
perfuades,  and  in  the  moft  forcible  way 
too,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  you  can  with- 
hold your  aiTent,  yet  he  is  not  a  rhetorician 
or  orator. 

It  fliould  feem,  then,  that  as  both  the 
mathematician  and  orator  perfuade,  it 
muft  be  in  a  different  manner.  And  if  we 
attend,  we  fhall  find  this  difference  betwixt 
the  two,  that  the  geometer,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  perfuadcs,  teaches  and  in- 
ftruds  ;  for  he  defines  and  divides,  layfi 
down  principles  that  are  certain  and  clear, 
and  from  thofe  principles  deduces  confe- 
quences  as  certain  ;  in  (hort,  he  demon-- 
Jlrates^  and  not  only  perfuades  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  fpeaks,  but  gives  him  fcience, 
by  (hewing  him  both  that  the  thing  is,  and 
why  it  is,  and  how  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orator  perfuades. 
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but  he  does  not  teach,  nor  communicate 
any  fcience  ;  or,  if  he  does  fo,   he  goes 
out  of    the   province   of   rhetoric.     And 
indeed   it   would    be   impoflible  to   com- 
municate fcience  in  a  harrangue,    which 
lafts  only   for    a   few   hours,  and   is   ge- 
nerally addreffed   to  people,  a. great  part 
of  whom  may  be  fuppofed  not  capable  of 
fcience,  if  they  had  time  and  leifure  to  ap- 
ply to  it.     Befides,  the  fubjed  of  an  ora- 
tion is  commonly  matters  relating  to  civil 
or  political  life,  incapable,  by  their  nature, 
of  being  reduced  to  art  or  fcience,  and  de- 
pending often  upon  future  events,  concern- 
ing which  we   can  only  guefs  or  conjec- 
ture.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft 
add    to   the  common  definition,  and  fay, 
that  rhetoric  is  the  art  of  perfuafion,  with- 
out  demonftrating  or  teaching  any  art  or 
fcience  *  ;   and  mat  men  may  be  fo  pcr- 
fuaded,   and  are     moft    commonly  fo,    is 

*  ■  This  is  agreeable  to  Plato's  notion  of  the  art,  fee 
bis  Gorgias,  p.  310,  et  feq.   editio  Ficin.     His  vvoicls. 

arc,    i  pTiTo^txn    et^x^  tts  ta/Ki,  ?r«flKf   ottuiv^yog     ip-ri^  ^ifSV" 

TtKfii  ai^A**  itiaiJcetXtKnf  i  that  is,  <*  The  rhetor  or  orator 
«  is  aji  artificer  of  perfuafion,  which  convinces,  or 
«  makes  believe,  but  dees  not  teach." 
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a  faft  of  daily  experience.  An  orator, 
therefore,  is  not  obliged  to  be  learn- 
ed in  any  one  art  or  fcience,  as  his  bu(l« 
nefs  is  to  perfuade,  without  teaching  or 
demonftrating  any  thing.  Nor  inuft  it  be 
thought  that  this  definition  implies  any 
contradidion,  as  if  rhetoric  were  an  art, 
and  yet  without  art ;  for  it  is  only  with- 
out art,  in  fo  far  as  it  may  not  know  the 
particular  art,  if  there  be  any,  to  which 
the  fubjedl  it  treats  belongs  ;  but  it  is  an 
art,  in  fo  far  as  it  knows  how  to  perfuade, 
without  the  knowledge  of  that  particular 
art. 

Another  difference  between  teaching  and 
rhetoric  is,  with  refped  to  the  ftile  or  man- 
ner :  For  an  art  or  fcience  may  be  taught 
by  way  of  dialogue,  or  queftion  and  an- 
fwer,  and  is  bcft  taught  in  that  way ; 
whereas  rhetoric  always  ufes  continued  dif- 

courfe,  or  what  we  call  an  oration  or  har- 

• 

rangue,  of  which  the  ftile  and  compofition 
is  very  different  from  that  of  dialogue,  or 
even  of  a  continued  difcourfe  in  which 
fgienc§  is  delivered.     We  muft  therefore 
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add  ftill  further  to  the  definition  of  rheto-' 
ric,  and  fay,  That  it  is  the  art  of  perfuafion, 
without  demonftrating  or  teaching,  and  in 
continued  difcourfe,  of  which  the  ftile  is 
different  from  common  fpeech. 

From  this  definition,  feveral  obfervations 
arife  :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to 
be  true  what  Ariftotle  fays  *,  that  rhetoric, 
like  dialedic,  (a  kindred  art,  of  which  I 
ihall  fpeak  more  hereafter),  has  no  deter*- 
minate  fubje£t,  but  may  be  pradifed  indif-- 
ferently  upon  all  fubjeds,  though,  as  I  have 
obferved,  the  common  fubjefl:  of  it  be  the 
affairs  of  life.  But  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der any  matter  of  art  or  fcience  to  be  made 
the  fubjedt  of  an  oration :  But  then  it  muft 
be  treated  not  fcientifically,  or  as  an  art,  but 
rhetorically;  fo  that  it  is  the  manner  of 
treating  the  fubjefl,  not  the  fubjeft  itfclf, 
which  conftitutes  the  nature  of  this  art. 

2dOf  Though  the  fubje£t  be  a  matter  of 
art  or  fcience,  it  is  not  neceflary,  as  I  have 
obferved,  that  the  otator  ftiould  underftand 

f  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  i, 
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that  art  or  fcience.  And  this  was  the 
great  boaft  of  the  fophifts  of  old,  that 
they  poflefled  an  art  of  fuch  univeifal  ufe, 
that  it  applied  to  all  fubjeds,  and  enabled 
them  to  talk  more  plaufibly,  upon  any 
matter  of  art,  than  the  artift  himfelf,  and 
to  convince  whom  the  artift  could  not 
convince*. 

But,  3//"^,  This  can  only  be  when  the 
hearers  do  not  underftand  the  art  or 
fcience  ;  for,  if  ihey  underftand  it,  it  is 
impoflible  that  any  arguments,  ufed  by 
a  perfon  who  does  not  underftand  it,  (hould 
convince  them.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  underftand  it,  they  will  be 
ihore  readily  convinced  by  this  artificer  of 
pcrfuafion,  than  by  any  tiling  the  man 
who  underftands  that  art  or  fcience,  but 
not  the  rhetorical  art,  can  fay  to  them. 
What,  therefore,  Plato  fays  of  rhetoric  in 
general,  will  certainly  apply  to  this  cafe;  — 
That  the  orator  not  underftanding,  among 
thofe  who  likewife  do  not  underftand,  will 


♦  Plato,  ibid.  p.  313. 
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fpeak  more  perfuafively  than  he  who  un- 
derftands  *. 

4/(?,  It  follows  from  what  is  faid,  that 
as  rhetoric  docs  not  require  any  fcientific 
knowledge  df  the  fubjedt  of  which  it 
treats,  and  fpeaks  to  people  who  have  not 
that  knowledge  neither,  it  may  pcrfuade 
what  is  falfe  as  well  as  what  is  true  j  fo 
that  truth  and  falsehood  appear  to  be  in- 
different to  this  art,  as  well  as  the  fubjedl 
of  which  it  treats.  The  profeiFion,  there- 
fore, of  Gorgias  the  fophift,  that  he  could 
make  the  worfe  reafon  appear  the  better, 
though  it  was  thought  a  very  impudent 
profeffion,  was  nothing  more  than  profef- 
fing  that  he  underftood  the  rhetorical  art, 
and  could  make  that  ufe  of  it  if  he  would. 

And,  laftly,  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  mod  dangerous  art, 
of  which  the  worft  ufe  may  be   made; 


♦  Plato's  words,  fpeaking  of  the  orator,  arc,  i  i« 
%iJW5  a^m  T»  ii^Toj  if  »»  tlhvi  vi9»7»rt^ci  'itt«/.  p.   313% 
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and  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that 
Gorgias,  by  letting  the  full  extent  of  his 
art  be  known,  brought  difgrace  upon  him- 
fclf  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  up- 
on all  his  brother  fophifts,  and  which  Ari- 
ftophanes,  in  his  comedies,  endeavoured  to 
turn  againft  philofophy  itfelf.  But  1  think 
it  is  true,  what  the  fame  Gorgias  in  Plato 
fays  in  defence  of  his  art,  that  it  holds  of 
all  other  arts  as  well  as  of  rhetoric,  that 
an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  them :.  And  he 
mentions  the  art  of  boxing  *,  or  fighting 
of  any  kind,  of  which  the  worft  ufe  has 
been  made,  and  is  daily  made.  But,  fays 
he,  a  good  ufe  may  likewife  be  made  of  it ; 
and  the  fame  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  rhe- 
torical art.  And  he  gives  an  inftance  of 
patients,  whom  he  himfelf  perfuaded  to 
take  medicines,  or  to  fufFer  any  operation 
to  be  performed  upon  them,  when  his 
brother,  who  was  a  phyfician,  could  not 
perfuade  them.  And  the  people  may  be 
confidered  as  fick  or  difeafed  perfons,  that 


•  Plato,  ibid.  p.  312. 
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cannpt  be  dine&cd  by  art  or  feience^  bitt 
mull  be  led  by  good  words  and  fine 
fpeecbes ;  and  therefore,  in  all  cafes  where 
the  people  ane  to  be  perfuaded,  the  rheto- 
rical art  appears  to  be  viery  ufeful.  And  in 
the  ancient  dates,  panicularly  tfaofe  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  where  not  only  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  but  the  life  and  fortune 
of  every  private  man  \  depended  upon  the 
refolytions  of  the  people,  it  was  of  abfolute 
neceflity ;  fo  that  we  are  not  to  wonder 
Ihat  it  was  fo  much  cultivated  among 
thfm.  And  in  the  modern  popular  go- 
vernments, it  muft  likewife  be  of  great  iri- 
fiuence,  and  the  greater,  the  lefs  corrupt 
thefe  governments  are  :  For  of  a  popular 

•  This  was  the  confequcncc  of  their  courts  of  jaf. 
tice  being  fo  popular,  as  to  confift  fometiines  of  a 
thoufand  perfons,  which  was  the  cafe  of  one  .of  tlie 
courts  of  Athens,  and  theie  draughted  out  of  the  bo« 
dy  of  the  people  by  lot.  It.  may  be  obferved  in  pai- 
fing,  that  all  the  courts  in  this  country,  and  in  alt  the 
other  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  were,  in  antient 
times,  likewife  populnr,  conHfting  of  all  the  parej  ru- 
riae^  or  vaflals  of  the  king  or  lord. 

Vol.  VI.  C 
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a(rembl79  there  are  only  two  things  which* 
can  determine  the  refolutions,  eloquence^ 
and  fadlion  or  corruption.  It  is  in  vain, 
therefor^  to  inveigh  againft  eloquence,  as 
Plato  does,  reprefenting  it  not  as  an  art, 
but  rather  as  a  thing  of  experience  and 
obfervation,  whofe  objed:  is  what  is  plea- 
fant,  not  what  is  good,  being  with  refpe^t 
to  the  mind  what  cookery  is  with  refpeft 
to  the  body ;  for  it  was  of  neceffary  ufc 
in  his  time,  and  dill  is  in  all  free  govern- 
ments :  And  though  no  doubt  a  bad  Hie 
may  be  made  of  it  as  well  as  a  good,  that 
is  what  it  has  in  common  with  all  other 
arts.  In  the  hands  of  a  wicked  man,  it  is 
indeed  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  inftru- 
roents  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  certain  fa<ft, 
that  almod  all  the  republican  ilates  of 
Greece  were  ruined  by  the  corruption  and 
venality  of  their  demagogues  j  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  wife  and  good  man  *,  it  qaay  be, 

*  It  may  be  obfcrvcd,  tjiat  Gorgiad  in  Plato  runs 
himfelf  Into  a  contradi^ion,  and  is  filenced>  by  admit- 
ting  two  things,  neither  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
a.imittcd  ;  i/?.  That  an  orator  fhould  know  wjiat 
juillcc  is,  which,  if  he  did  not  know  before,  Gorgia^ 
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and  often  has  been,  produdive  of  the 
greateft  good.  Nor  fhould  it  difparage  the 
art  fo  much,  as  at  firft  fight  it  *  may  feem^ 
that  by  its  nature  it  may  be  employed  to 
maintain  falfehood  as  well  as  truth ;  for 
even  that  may  not  be  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  fometimes  asneceflary  to  deceive 


profefies  to  teach,  ^dlj^  That  he  who  knows  judice 
&  juft»  that  is,  praAices  juftice.  For  bf  tbefe  two  ad- 
miffions  he  contradi£h  what  he  had  faid  before,  that 
an  orator  might  make  a  bad  ufe  of  his  art,  for  which 
he  that  taught  him  the  art  is  not  anfwerable.  Ibid, 
p.  312,  and  314.  The  firft  of  thcfe,  erroneous  admiA 
iions  id  obferved  bj  Polus,  the  friend  of  Gorgias, 
who  fays,  that  Gorgias  made  it  through  (hame,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  admit  that  a  man,  poflefied  of  his 
art,  did  not  know  what  juftice  was ;  or  that  he  did 
not  teach  it  at  the  fame  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric. 
Ibfd,  p.  315.  But  the  other,  which  is  as  much  a  pa- 
ralogifm,  is  not'  obferved.  It  is  with  this  attention 
that  we  ought  to  examine  many  of  the  reafonings 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  even  of  Socrates,  and 
to  diftinguifti  betwixt  fuch  as  he  ufes  for  the  inftruc 
tion  of  his  followers^  like  thofe  in  the  books  De  Re- 
pujblica  and  De  Legibus,  and  fuch  as  he  ufes  againft 
the  Sophifts,  as  in  this  cafe  againft  Gorgias,  which 
are  often  not  conclufive,  but  fcrve  the  purpofe  of  con- 
futing the  Sophift. 
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the  people  for  their  good,  as  to  deceive 
children,  fick  perfonss  or  tfaofe  thtft  are  dif- 
ordcred  in  their  fenfes,  Ariftocle  therefore, 
I  think,  did  nothing  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  when  he  wrote  ^  fyftem  of  rheto- 
ric; for  as  it  is  an  inftrument  that  will 
certainly  be  ufe4  by  the  bad,  the  good 
xnuft  be  armed  in  the  fame  way,  othcrwife 
the  match  will  not  be  equal.  And  though 
it  may  be  faid,  as  it  was  by  fome  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  that  it  was  no  art  or 
fcience,  but  a  thing  only  of  obfervation 
and  experience,  and  that  an  orator  was 
no  better  than  a  mere  empyric;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  be  better 
pradifed  by  certain  rules  and  obferva* 
tions,  coIle£ted  and  digefled,  than  without 
rule :  For  even  cookery,  to  ufe  Plato^a 
comparifon,  is  better  pra^lifed  by  a  book 
of  receipts,  than  at  random  and  by  mere 
guefs  and  conje£lure» 
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C    H    A    ?•        IL 

Oftht  importaltce  t>f  khttoric-^it  perjuades 
not  by  Words  onty^  hut  by  arguments. -^^ 
Thefe  arguments  of  three  kinds^  hjIz. 
arguments  from  the  per/oh  of  the  fpeaker^ 

from  the  perfons  to  whom  be  fpeaks^  and^ 
lafily,  from  the  fubje^  itfetf.^this  lajl 
kind  admits  of  a  fubdivifion ;  for  the  ar^ 
guments  maf  be  only  applicable  to  that 

'fubjeii^  or  they  may  be  applicable  to  many 
others,— The/e  of  the  dialeffical  kind^ 
and  fnay  prove  both  ways.' — Of  the  divi^ 

Jion  of  Rhetoric^  according  to  its  fubjeSl^ 
into  the  Deliberative^  fudicial^  and  Epi^ 
deitic. 


FROM  what  ha&  httn  faid  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapter,  it  appears,  that  the 
ancient  Sophtfts  did  not  much  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  their  art,  when  they  re- 
prefented  it  to  be  of  fuch  extent,  as  to 
comprehend,  in  fome  fort,  every  other  art, 
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and  the  orator  to  triumph  over  all  other  ar- 
tifts,  at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  undeferving  of  the  magni- 
ficent title  which  Cicero  gives  it,  of  ^cen  of 
Arts.  It  remains  now  to  be  inquired,  by 
what  means  it  performs  fuch  wQnders. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  mud  be  obvi- 
ous, that  it  is  not  by  founds  only,  or  by 
mere  words,  that  it  produces  fuch  efieds  ; 
for  though  thefe  no  doubt  have  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  people,  yet  they  muft 
neceflarily,  for  that  purpofe,  have  fome 
meaning ;  becaufe  it  is  true  what  Cicero 
fays,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Nihil  tarn  Juriofum  ejl  quam  verborum^ 
vel  optimorum^  inanis'fonitus^  nulla  fub^ 
jcila  fententia  aut  fcientia.  It  is  therefore 
not  ftile  and  compofition  only,  that  will 
convince  even  the  people  j  but  it  is  argu- 
ment chiefly,  of  one  kind  or  another : 
And  for  that  rejjfon  I  begin,  following  the 
example  of  Ariftotle,  with  the  arguments 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  jis  being  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  art  j  after  which  I  will 
{peak  of  the  ftile.  ' 
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As  there  is  no  author  more  accurate  in 
his  divifions  than  Ariftotle,  I  will  adopt  the 
dmfion  he  has  given  of  ihetorical  argu-* 
tnents  into  three  heads.  They  are  all,  fays 
he,  drawn  cither  from  the  perfon  of  the 
fpeaker,  from  the  perfons  of  the  hearers, 
or  from  the  fubjcdl  itfelf;  for  no  argu- 
ment can  be  conceived  that  is  not  from 
one  or  other  of  thefc  topics.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  two  firft  kind  are  clearly  rhe-* 
torical,  not  belonging  to  any  particular  art 
or  fcience.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  third  kind  we  muft  make  a 
diilindion ;  For  fome  of  them  may  be 
drkwn  immediately  and  diredlly  from  the 
fubjed,  being  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  ap« 
plicable  only  to  that  fubjed ;  and  if  the 
fubjeA  be  a  matter  of  art  or  fcience,  fucb 
arguments  will  not  be  rhetorical, but  belong- 
ing to  that  art  or  fcience :  And  in  fome  cafes 
they  may  be  demonftrative  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  to  hinder  the  orator  to  ufe  argu- 
ments of  that  kind,  if  they  be  fuited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people,  which  fome  things 
in  morals  and  politics  are  when  well  ex- 
plained.    The  other  kinds  are  general,  and 
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^flQOgipg  to  inany  o^her  fubjeda;  and 
fuch  argiumeot^  are  aH  qf  tbe  rhetorical  or 
dialectic  kind«  For  with  refpedl  to  fuch 
arguments,  there  is  no  di^renct  in  fub- 
Aance  hetwixt  rhetoric  a^  diak£lic»  but 
only  in  the  flile  and  «^nAp^,  aA  O^ajl  he 
afterwards  more  fully  (isplalned.  .And 
this  fort  of  argumentation  is  particularly  to 
be  attended  lo,  becaufe  it  explains  what 
hitherto  nuift  have  appeared  inexplicable 
to  many  readersrr^How  the  rhetoiical  art 
can  enable  a  man  to  argue  upon  a  fiitjed, 
even  though  it  be  a  matter  of  art  or  fci- 
ence,  which  he  has  never  learned,  and  of 
which,  €onie<piently,  he  caahave  no  par^ 
titular  knowledge,  and  this  too  mose  plan* 
fiblyj  if  he  fpeak  to  the  people,  than  even 
the  artift  or  man  of  fcience  himfelf,  who 
h^s  not  ftudied  or  pradifed  the  rheto* 
rical  art*  What  makes  this  thing  the  more 
furprifing  is,  that  aU  reaibnings,  as  well  as 
the  dialedical  and  rhetorical,  mud  be  front 
general  propofitions.  But  what  makes 
the  difference  is,  that  the  arguments  ufed 
in  particular  arts  and  Sciences  are  drawn 
from    general    pr<^ritions  indeed»    but 
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i/vhich  apply  only  to  that  particular  art  or 
fcience  ;  whereas  the  propofitions,  from 
which  dialedic  aod  rhetoric  argue,  apply  to 
many  different  fubjeds.  And  another  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  propofitions,  from  which 
we  infer  the  conclufions  in  particular  arts 
and  fciences,  muft  be  felf- evident  truths,  or 
truths  demonftrated :  Whereas  the  princi- 
ples, from  which  the  rhetorician  argues,  are 
neither  felf-evident  nor  demonftrated  pro- 
pofitions, but  fuch  as  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  true,  by  thofe  to  whom  the  orator 
addreffes  himfelf.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
ire  the  only  arguments  that  can  be  proper- 
ly ufed  with  men  who  are  not  fuppofed 
to  underftand  any  arc  or  fcience;  and 
therefore  it  was  ip  this  way,  chiefly,  that 
theSophifts  of  old,  and  the  orators,  argued. 
But,  though  the  practice  was  univerfal,  it 
was  not  reduced  to  any  art  or  method,  till 
Ariftotle,  to  whom  artvS,  as  well  as  philofo- 
phy,  has  been  fo  much  obliged,  compofed 
his  books  of  Topics,  which  contain  thofe 
general  propofitions,  applicable  to  fo  many 
fubjedts,  from  which  the  Sophifts  and  ora* 
Vol.  VI.  D 
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tors  drew  their  arguments :  And  the  name 
of  Topics  was  given  to  the  work,  becaufe 
it  was  the  place  or  feat  of  arguments,yr^^ 
argumentorum^  as  Cicero  has  explained  the 
word.  But  although  the  Sophifts  of  old, 
and  many  of  the  orators,  made  a  very  bad 
life  of  thofe  topics,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
that  Ariftotl^,  when  he  wrote  this  book, 
meant  to  form  an  art  of  fophiftry  or  de- 
ceit, which  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
a  philofopher  :  But  he  infills,  that  from 
the  propofitioas  laid  down  in  ihe  Topicis 
thofe  who  ufe  them  (hould  argue  fairly, 
andnot  infer  conclufions  which  the  premi- 
fes  do  not  warrant.  Upon  this  fubjed  I  ^ 
have  faid  a  good  deal  more  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  Ancient  Metapbyfics  *,  and  have 
illuftrated  what  I  hjave  faid  by  examples, 
in  one  of  which  Ariftotle  fhews,  that  an 
argument,  drawn  from  a  certain  topic,  was 
fo  far  from  being  conelufive,  that  the  con- 
trary might  be  inferred  from  it. 


*  Book  J  chap.  4.  p.  405. 
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Having  thus  (hewn  what  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  rhetoric  is,  of  what  kind  the  ar- 
guments it  ufes  are,  and  from  what  fources 
thofe  arguments  are  drawn,  it  remains 
only,  in  order  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  nature  of  this  art,  that  I  (hould  give 
fbme  account  of  the  fubje^s  upon  which 
it  is  employed.  And  firft,  it  is  employed 
in  matters  of  deliberation  to  perfuade  thofe, 
to  whom  it  is  addrefled,  to  a<Sl  in  the  bu- 
Cinefs,  about  which  they  deliberate,  in  one 
way  rather  than  in  another ;  and  this  is 
called  deliberative  eloquence.  The  fccond 
is  employed  in  determining  controverfies 
among  men  about  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
before  judges,  who  are  to  decide  upon  the 
fpeeches  of  the  orators :  And  here  we  may 
obferve,  from  what  Ariftotle  has  told  us, 
that  the  fubjedl  of  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
was  not  queftions  of  private  property  a- 
mong  the  citizens,  but  public  trials,  in  the 
form  of  accufation  and  defence  j  for  quef- 
tions of  the  other  kind  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  debated  by  orators  or  law- 
yers in  Greece,  nor  in  Rome,  till  the  Ro-^ 
mans  had  done  what  no  other  nation  of  an« 
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tiquity  did  ;  I  mean,  had  formed  a  fyftem  of 
the  law  of  private  property,  which  though 
they  did  not  get  from  the  Greeks,  they  got 
the  principles  of  philofophy,  upon  which 
they  founded  it.     And  this  is  eloquence  of 
the  judicial  kind.     The  third  and  laft  ufe 
of  it  is  to  praife  or  difpraife,  fo  that  it  is 
either  panegyric  or  inveftive.     It  is  faid, 
in  Greek,  to  be  of  the  Epideidlic  kind ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  for  fhow  and  oftentation,  and 
not  for  budnefs.     This  name  is,  I  think, 
very  improperly  tranflated  by  the   word 
demonftrative^  by  which  one  fhould  have 
thought,   that  the   tranflator   had   under- 
ftood,    that   the   Greek   word  Epideidlic, 
meant  the  fame  thing  as  Apodeidic.     And 
yet  I  obferve  that  not  only  Quintilian,  but 
alfo  Cicero,  ufes  this  improper  tranflation, 
for   want,  I  fuppofe,   of  a  more  proper 
word  in  Latin:    But  they  had  better,  I 
think,  have  ufed  the  Greek  word,  as  they 
have  taken  many  other  terms  of  art  from 
the  Greek,  and  even  the  word  rhetoric  it- 
felf,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  volume. 
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From  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  definition  of  ihetoric 
may  be  colleded  to  be,  *  An  art  of  per- 
^  fuafion  without  fcience  or  demonftration, 

*  upon  fubjeds  of  deliberation,  of  judicial 

*  decifion,  or  of  praife  or  difpraife,    by 
^  arguments  taken  either  from  the  nature 

*  of  the  fubjed,  from  the  perfon  of  the 

*  fpeaker^  or  the  perfons  of  the  hearers.' 
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CHAP,      III. 

Of  Rhetorical  arguments  taken  from  the 
fubje£l  itfelf^'— Difference  in  this  refpeil 
betivixt  Rhetoric  and  Science.^-^In  nvhat 
refpeEi  Rhetoric  is  different  from  So* 
fhijlry — different  alfo  from  other  arts^  in 
this  refpeSl^  that  the  fuhjeB  of  other  arts 
is  limited. — TheJiihjeSi  of  Rhetoric^  things 
that  every  body  is  fuppofed  to  knonv  more 
or  lefs.*-^Rhetorical  arguments  all  gene^ 
ral,  and  applicable  to  many  different  cafes. 
— Rhetoric  applicable  to  arts  and  fcien* 
ces  ;  but  they  muji  be  treated  in  a  Rhe-^ 
torical  manner. — The  ^wonderful  extent 
of  the  Dialeflic  art. — No  man^  but  one  of 
fo  great  genius  and  learning  as  Ariflotle^ 
could  think  of  reducing  it  to  rule  and  me^ 
thod. — Some  other  things^  he  hadjiudied^ 
prepared  him  for  fuch  a  ivork — particu^ 
larly  ivhat  he  has  ^written  upon  Rheto-- 
ric. — Difference  betivixt  Rhetoric  and 
Diale^lic  — General  diviftonby  Ariflotle 
into  four  heads— ^This  a  moji  comprehen^m 
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five  divifion^  including  all  the  topics  of 
argument  upon  every  fubjed.^^Some  in^ 
fiances  of  the  topics^  as  arranged  under 
thefe  federal  heads. — TChe  invention  of 
the  art  of  Diale£iic  does  more  honour  to 
the  genius  of  Arijlotle^  being  intirely  his 
ovon^  than  any  other  of  his  ivorks. — The 
philofopher  and  grammarian  may  both 
find  matter  of  infiruSlion  in  this  ivork.^^ 
Cicero^ s  judgment  of  the  ftile  of  it. — Of 
Alexander  Aprodifienfes^ s  commentary  up^ 
on  the  DialeSiic  of  Arijlotle — The  greats 
eft  ufe  of  this  vuork  is  to  correii  the  text 
of  Ariftotle — //  is  a  vuonder  that  there 
are  not  many  more  errors  in  Ariftotle^ s 
text^  confidering  bonv  providentially  his 
nvofks  vuere  preferved — ^  they  had  not 
been  preferved^  voe  fhould  have  had  no 
complete  fyftem  of  philofophy^  fuch  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Ariftotle^ s  vDritings^r-Of 
Cicero  s  topics — addrejfed  to  Trebatius 
the  lavQyer — illuflrated  by  exapiples from 
the  lavu. — Cicero^s  jkill  in  the  laiv^^^ 
The  ignorance^  not  only  of  Trebatius^  but 
of  almoft  all  the  philofopher s  of  that  age^ 
in  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle. ^^That  pbi^ 
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lofophj  tvould  have  been  lofi^  if  it  had 
not  been  preferved  in  the  Alexandrian 
fchool. 


BEFORE  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  eloquence  I  have  mention* 
ed,  the  Deliberative,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
Epideidic,  I  will  fay  fomething  of  the  ar- 
guments which  rhetoric  ufes  upon  all  the 
feveral  fubjeds  of  which  it  treats.  Thefe 
alfo  I  have  reduced  to  three  claffes,  viz. 
arguments  drawn  from  the  fubjeft  of 
which  the  orator  treats  ;  from  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeaker  ;,  and,  laftly,  from  the  per- 
fons  of  the  hearers  :  And  I  will  begin  with 
the  firft,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
principal  in  every  oration. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  former 
chapter,  a  diftin£kion  muft  be  evident  be- 
twixt rhetoric  and  fcience  of  any  kind; 
for  all  fciences  are  founded  upon  axioms, 
or  felf-evident  propoiitions,  from  which 
all  their  conclufions  are  deduced  by  de- 
monftrative  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rhetorical  art  is  founded  in  opinion, 
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and  all  its  arguments  are  drawn  from  what 
is  generally  believed  to  be  true,  the  to 
fyJ^ofor,  as  Ariftotle  calls  it,  or  what  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  by  your  adverfary.  If 
from  thefe  opinions,  conclufions  are  by  fair 
argumentation  drawn,  then  it  is  not  fophiA 
try,  but  truly  rhetoric ;  for  the  rhetorician 
does  not  differ  from  the  fophift  fo  much  m 
the  principles  he  lays  down,  as  in  his  man* 
ner  of  arguing  from  them. 

There  may  be  alfo  a  difference  obferved 
betwixt  rhetoric  and  other  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  in  this  refped,  that  the  fubjeds  of  other 
arts  are  limited  and  determined,  fuch  as  the 
fubjeds  of  phyfic,  geometry,  arithmetic^ 
&c.  * ;  whereas  rhetoric  has  for  its  fubjeA 
every  thing  that  can  be  deliberated  upon, 
can  be  tried  in  a  court  of  judice,  or  can  be 
praifed  or  difpraifed} — in  fhort,  rhetoric 
comprehends  all  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  human  life.  This 
Aridotle  has  obferved,  in  the  firft  chapter 

*  Ariftot.  lib,  i.  Rhet*  cap.  a*  in  rniUo. 

VoL.VI.  E 
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of  his  rhetoric,  where  he  has  told  us,  that 
the  fubjed  of  rhetoric  is  things  urtiich 
every  body  is  fuppofed  to  know,  mofe  ac 
lefe,  without  having  ftudied  any  particular 
art  or  fcicnce ;  and  therefore,  fays  he,  every 
body  accufes  or  defends,  praifes  or  blames^ 
and  reafons  about  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
profitable  or  unprofitable,  in  anions. 

And  ,here  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
the  arguments  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  that 
is,  arguments  from  the  fubjed:,  cannot  be 
confined  to  that  particular  fubjed):,but  muft 
be  general,  and  applicable  to  many  other 
fubjefts.  There  may,  indeed,  be  argu- 
ments ufed  by  the  orator,  that  are  applica- 
ble Only  to  that  fubjedl ;  but  thefe,  I  fay, 
arc  not  rhetorical  arguments,  nor  is  it  of 
thefe  that  Ariftotle  treats  :  And  indeed  it 
would  be  impoifible  to  make  any  thing 
like  a  fyftem  of  them,  or  to  i educe  them 
to  rule,  all  particular  cafes  being  fo  diffe- 
rent one  from  another;  and  accordingly 
Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  neither  rhetoric  nor 
diale£kic  are  converfant  about  particular 
things,  but  only  about  generals,  nor  has  it, 
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like  other  arts,  a  definite  fubjeft*.  Rhetori- 
cal arguments,  therefore,  are  all  deducible 
from  general  propofitions,  applicable  to  ma- 
ny particular  cafes,  quite  different  from  one  ^ 
another.  Thefe  propofitions  Ariftotle  has 
reduced  to  certain  heads,  which  he  calls 
Topics,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  is,  f  laces 
where  arguments  are  to  be  found  f. 

And  rhetoric  not  only  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  but  to 
philofophy,  arts,  and  fciences.  Thefe, 
however,  muft  not  be  treated  as  matter  of 
fcience,  but  matter  of  opinion  :  And  the 
arguments  ufed  muft  not  be  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  that  art  or  fcience,  but 
from  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men  ; 
in  fliort,  they  muft  be  rhetorical  argu- 
ments. To  the  definition,  therefore,  which 
1  have  given  of  rhetoric  J,  it  may  be  added, 

•  It  is  an  art  of  perfuafion,  not  only  in  mat- 

•  t€rs  of  deliberation,  of  judicial  decifion, 

•  acid  of  praife  or  difpraife  ;  but  upon  the" 

♦  Lib.  I.  Rh^t.  cap.  2. 
t  See  p.  26. 
X  See  p.  29. 
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*  fubjedi  of  any  art  or  fcience,  though  not 

*  by  arguments  from  the  principles  of  thofe 
^  arts  and  fclences,  but  from  the  common 

^  •  opinions  of  men.' 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader 
may  perceive  the  wonderful  extent  of  the 
fubjeft,  which  Ariftotle  has  reduced  to  art 
and  method  in  his  books  of  topics^  and  gi- 
ven it  the  name  of  Dialeiiic  i  a  word,  be- 
fore his  time,  of  very  indeterminate  ufe^ 
and  applied  by  Plato  to  logic,  metaphyfics^ 
and  all  kinds  of  reafoning.  The  fubjedl,  as 
we  have  feen,  comprehends  not  only  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  but  every  queftion  of  philo- 
fophy,  arts,  or  fcienqes.  Accordingly, 
Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of  topics,  has  men- 
tioned feveral  queftions  of  philofophy, 
fuch  as  the  famous  difpute  betwixt  him  and 
his  matter  concerning  ideas,  and  alfo  con- 
cerning virtue,  whether  it  was  nothing  elfc 
but  fcience,  as  Plato  makes  it  to  bCf  To  form 
a  fyftem  of  reafoning  upon  fo  many  various 
fubjeds,  and  to  reduce  to  certain  heads  all 
the  variety  of  arguments  that  may  be  ufed 
ijpon  thefe  fubjefts,  muft  appear  at  firft  fight 
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{p  amazing  a  work,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  man  (hould  have  fo  much 
as  thought  of  reducing  it  to  any  form  or 
Order;  fo  that  we  need  not  wondei  that 
no  man  before  Ariftotle  performed  it* 
Some  fophifts,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Aiif- 
totle,  had  particular  topics  that  they  'vere 
vefy  fond  of,  and  drew  many  arguments 
from  them ;  but  none  of  them  ever  thought 
of  reducing  all  this  kind  of  reafooing  into 
9,  fyftem,  and  dividing  it  into  certain 
heads.  This  was  referved  for  a  man  of 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Ariftotle  ;  nor 
could  even  he  have  executed  it,  if  he  had 
not  before  ftudied  logic  fo  mubh,  and 
formed  a  fyftem  of  it,  vvhere  he  hat 
{hewn  what  rules  are  neceflary  to  make 
reafoning  demonftrative.  In  this  way  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  fciences,  and  in<- 
deed  ihewed  us  what  fcience  was:  And 
this  I  think  may  naturally  have  led  him 
to  think  whether  reafoning,  not  demon* 
ftfative,  might  not  likewife  be  formed  into 
a  fyftem,  fuch  aa  would  facilitate  the  ufe 
of  it :  For  that  this  reafoning  is  of  much 
inore  general  ufe  than  d^monflx^tive  rca- 
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foning,  fuch  as  we  employ  ih  fciences,  is 
evident ;  and  therefore  Ariftotle,  by  redu- 
cing it  to  order  and  method,  and  fo  facili- 
tating the  ufe  of  it,  has  certainly  perform- 
ed a  Tery  ufeful  work,  fuch  as  no  man 
could  have  executed,  but  one  who  had 
ftudied  reafoning  fo  much  as^he  had  done, 
and  who,  befides,  had  acquired  a  more  ex« 
tenfive  knowledge  of  all  arts  and  fciences 
than  any  other  man  ever  was  poffeired  of. 
Moreover,  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  which, 
it  appears,  from  his  Rhetorica  ad  Alexan^ 
drum^  that  he  ftudied  and  wrote  upon  at 
the  defire  of  his  pupil,  would  naturally  lead 
him  to  ftudy  dialedic,  which  is  fo  nearly 
counted  with  rhetoric,  that  it  furnifties 
to  us  all  the  argumente  of  the  kind  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of,  that  is,  arguments  drawn 
from  the  fubje€k  of  the  oration  ;  and  very 
many  arguments  alfo  upon  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  art  I  mentioned  may  be 
drawn  from  the  topics*  Ariftotle,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Rhetoric,  has  very  pro- 
perly obferved  the  (imilarity  betwixt  rhe- 
toric and  diale£tic  ;  and  indeed,  the  great 
idifference  betwixt  the  two  arcs,  is  more  in 
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^e  ftile  and  flnsmer  tfau  in  ilie  matter: 
For  rhetoric  goes  oa.  in  a  joontimied  ^- 
courfe,  and  in  a  ftile  diffident  from  com^ 
mon  fpeecfa  j  ^rhereaa  the  dialcAic  went 
on^  in  the  way  of  converfatton,  as  the  name 
imports ;  and  the  reafoning  was  condad^ 
in  the  Socratic  method,  by  queftion  and 
anfwer ;  and  it  was  from  the  propofitioas 
granted  by  the  perfon  who  anfwered  the 
queftion,  that  the  other  paity  formed  his 
arguments,  not  from  propoiitions  that  he 
affiimed  himfelf,  or  borrowed  from  any 
art  or  fciencej  and  iiccordingly  AriAotte 
employs  his  eighth  and  laft  bot^  of  topics 
in  giving  dtre£tions  how  the  queftioa 
ihould  be  put  and  anfwered.  And,  laftly, 
the  ftile  of  dialectic  being  no  other  than 
the  ftile  of  common  fpeech,  is  quite  diffe<- 
rent  from  th«  ftile  of  rhetoric^ 

Ast  order  and  method  were  abfolutely 
neceifary  in  treating  an  art  of  fo  great  ex« 
tent,  Ariftotie  has  begun  his  treat ife  upon 
it,  by  dividing  it  into  four  different  heads, 
more  general  than  the  topics,  which  arc  to 
be  confidered  as  only  the  fubdivifions  of 
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thofe  general  heads ;  for  as  accarate  divi- 
fion  is  the  great  organ  of  philofophy^  and 
of  all  arts  and  fciences^  no  man  has  em- 
ployed that  organ  more  fuccefsfully  than 
Ariftotle.  The  four  general  iieads  are^ 
imo^  The  definition  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  fubjed  of  the  inquiry  j — 2do^  The 
genus^  under  which  Ariftotle,  in  this  divi« 
fion,  includes  the  fpecies  and  the  diffe- 
rence ;  and  they  are  certainly  both  virtual* 
ly  included  in  the  genus ; — 3/20,  What  is 
proper  or  peculiar  to  the  fubjed  ;~-Aii4t 
laftfyj  What  is  only  accidental,  that  is, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  quality  of  the  fub- 
jed^  And  that  every  propofition  or  pro- 
blem of  dialedic  falls  under  one  or  other 
of  thefe  clafles,  he  has  proved  both  by  in- 
dudion  and  fyllogifm*.  And  he  begins 
his  work  with  the  topics  relating  to  acci^ 
dent^  being  more  general  and  comprehen- 
five  than  any  of  the  other  heads,  becaufe, 
with  regard  to  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
proved,  but  that  it  exifts  in  the  fubjedt, 

^  Lib.  I.  Topkorutn^  cap.  8. 
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tvithout  cotifideriog  whether  it  makes  any 
jpart  of  the  eflence  of  the  fubjed,  which  U 
the  cafe  of  the  other  three. 

In  ordet  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  method  that  Ariftotle  has  fol« 
lowed  in  the  ejcecution  of  this  great  plao» 
I  have,  in  the  firft  volume  of  my  Ancient 
Metaphyfics  *,  given  fome  examples  of 
thefe  Topics,  and  of  Ariilotle's  manner  of 
arguing  from  them^  from  which,  and  parti«* 
cularly  the  laft  example  there  mentioned, 
it  appears  how  cautious  Ariftotle  was  that 
there  ihould  be  no  deceptioti  ih  the  ar- 
guments drawn  from  thefe  general  to* 
pics.  How  little  he  was  difpofed  to  teach 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  is  apparent  from  a 
work  which  he  has  fubjoined  to  his 
Topics^  intttled,  D^  Sopbijluis  Elcn^ 
chii.  In  this  work  he  has  (hewn  all  the 
art  which  the  Sopfaifts  made  ufe  ofj  to  de« 
ceive  men  into  an  opinion  of  their  great 
learning  and  abilities,  by  endeavouring  to 

♦  Lib.  5.  chap.  4. 
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convince  men  of  tht  greatell  paradoxes, 
of  which  it  appears  that  they  made  a  very 
profitable  trade*  .  In  this  work  he  has 
fliewn,  not  only  the  art  of  the  Sophifts  in 
making  ufe  of  thofe  topics  to  deceive  men, 
but  be  has  taught  how  we  are  to  guard 
againft  that  deception,  and  refute  fuch  fo- 
phiftical  arguments* 

This  work  of  Ariftotle  upon  the  To- 
pics is  fuch  as  to  give  me  a  greater  idea  of 
the  extent  of  his  genius  and  learning  than 
any  one  other  work  that  he  has  executed* 
That  he  got  a  great  part  of  his  philofophy 
from  the  philofophers  befoie  his  time,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  I  have  made 
it  very  probable  that  he  owed  that  great 
difcovcry  of  the  anaJyfis  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  intellect  in  reafoning,  con* 
tained  in  his  books  of  Analytics,  to  the  Py- 
thagorean fcbool*.  But  if  his  Logic  was 
not  his  own,  1  think  there  is  not  the  leaft 
seafon  to.  doubt. that  his  Dialedic.  was  his 


*  Preface  to  toL  3d  of  Aot.  Metaph.  p.  liiL  and 
following. 
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own  ;  and  if  fo^  I  think  I  have  (hown  that  it 
jvas  a  mod  wonderful  difcovery,  and  which 
I  think  may  be  made  very  ufeful :  For,  as 
Cicero  has  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  his 
treatife  upon  the  Topics,  the  invention  of 
arguments  is  the  firft  and  moft  necefTary 
ihing  in  fpeaking.  Now  I  think  I  c^n 
venture  to  afiirmi  jthac  there  is  not  an  ar^ 
gument  of  the  rhetorical  kind,  upon  any 
fubjedi,  which  may  not  be  found  in  one 
or  otl^r  of  thofe  places^  or  feats  of  argu- 
ment, with  which  Ariftoile  has  furniihed 
us.  Now,  let  a  man*s  genius  be  ever  fo 
great,  and  his  knowledge  as  comprehen- 
five  as  any  ipan's  can  be,  yer,  when  he 
corner  to  invent  aiguments  upon  any  fub- 
jed,  he  would,  I  ihould  thiak,  be  much  the 
better  for  having  an  index,  fuch  as  Ari- 
Aotle  has  given  us,  dire^ing  him  to  the 
place  where  they  are*  to  be  found,  fq  that 
he  has  nothing  noore  to  do,  but  tq  apply 
them  to  the  cafe  he  is  ftudying* 

Befides  the  copioufnefs  of  argumetjt 
which  this  work  furnilh.es  tq  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  philofopher  and  the  grammarian 
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muft  be  miich  pleafed  with  the  accurate 
diftiodlion  of  things  and  of  words^  nirhich 
he  finds  tliere ;  and  though  we  have 
in  it  the  elegant  Attic  brevity  in  perfeic- 
tion,  yet  therp  is  no  obfcurity  for  want  of 
words ;  and  his  flile,  upon  the  whole,  de* 
ferves  the  commendation  vhich  Cicero 
gives  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  Topics, 
where  he  fays,  that  a  judicious  reader 
ought  to  be  allured  not  only  by  the  maty 
ler  of  this  work^/ed dicenifi  quqque  incredi^ 
ffili  quadam  cum  copia  turn  etiamfuavitatc. 

Wd  have  upon  this  work  a  commenta- 
ry of  Alexander  Aphrodifienfis,  ibf  firft 
commentator  upon  Ariftotle  of  the  Alexr 
andrian  School.  It  is  very  full  and  accUr 
rate,  and  fhews  that  the  author  pcrfedly 
underftood  the  meaning  of  Ariftotle.  But 
he  has  explained  his  meaning  fo  well  him- 
lelf,  and  illuftraced  it  by  examples  fo 
much,  that  I  think  be  doe^  not  need  a 
commentator ;  and  the  bed  ufe  that  can  be 
made  of  the  Aphrodifian's  commentary,  is 
to  corredl  fome  errors  in  the  manufcripty 
of  which,  however,  there  are  not  inany  ix\ 
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(his  w^tit.  Add  indeed  i  wcmdttr  tluK 
there  are  not  fniaay  thore  m  (his,  and  every 
dther  work  of  Arifftdtle,  as  niaffy  as  are 
in  hit  book  upon  Voenf^  coa&dtnag  the 
fate  of  Ariftocle*8  wfiHug^,  !«rhtoh  l«y  fo 
Migiiodtf  i^rooftd,  trat  w(!)-e  at  U(ft  difeo- 
wetti  Mi4^bf0ught  4o  tight*, 

Haud  eqtudem  dne  minte,  reoft  fine  numine  Di^um  $ 

ibr  if  it  betrueiPTiat  Phm  firjB^  chat  plit<> 
iofopby  is  the  greateft  gift  of  the  gods  to 
mbrtal  meiiy  ^v*  muft  think  this  a  reiaarb- 
^ie  inftbnoe  of  a  gdod  proTideoeei  bjfl 
^htch  fo  complete  a  fyftem  of  philofofrfijr 
was  reftoteit  to  the  wdrld. 

Aad  btre  I  think  it  may  oot  be  ifilpre* 
per  td  give  the  reader  a  general  view  of 
this  g^eat  fyftem  of  pbilofophf  ^  which  A^ 
riftotle  has  left  iis»  and  which  ukaj  be  (bid 


^  Set  an  accost  of  this  given  in  the  preface  to  voU 
3.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  xxxViii.  Se6  alio  tlie  Life  of 
'Anftotk  by  Diogenes  laettias,  wkh  a  qaoJlMion  frofi| 
Stndx)^  and  another  fttim  Phiiarch,  concemt^  U% 
vrttingi^  prefixed  to  Du  VaU'a  edition  of  hit  works 
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Co  have  been  mifaculoufly  preferved  to  us* 
What  we  have;  fir  ft  in  the  editions  of  his 
works,  i^nd  which  is  very  juftly  fo  pkced, 
being  a  proper  introdiidlion  to  all  philo- 
fophy,  and  indeed  to  all.fcience,  is  bis  Lq* 
gical  works,  cf  wjiich'  the-€rft  may  be 
called  the  DoGtrmc  of  Ide<Mf  vjllfbo^c  trhich 
there  can  be  no  philofophy  or  fcience  of 
any  kind.  Of  thefe  he  has  given  a  moft 
-eomprehenfive  fyftem:in  hb  book  of  Gate* 
gories,  fo  grand  and  comprshenfive,  that 
choie  among  us,  who  thinbproper  to  phi* 
4ofophife  withQut  the  affiftance  of  the  an*^ 
Cieots,  cannot  have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  pofiible  it  could  have  been 
produced  in  any  other  fchool  than  that  of 
Pythagoras,  who  had  learned  in  Egypt  that 
Hfifdonf  of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mo- 
-fes  was  inftruAed :  For  it  is  a  fyfiem  that 
\zkn  in  the  whole  of  things  ex:ifting  in 
the  univerfe ;  and  therefore  the  work  of 
Archytas  upon  the  fubjed,  is  very  proper- 
ty intitled,  xffi  top  Tarros,  ,lhat  is,  Of  the 
/whole  of  thing!  *  And  the  work  is  as  ufe* 
^ifttl  as  it  is  grand  and  comprehenfive  ;  for. 
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a8  I  have  (hewn  elfewhere  *,  without  it 
there  could  be  nothing  perfed  in  philofo-^ 
phy  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  becaufe  there 
could  be  no  -perfedl  definition. 

But  ideas  are  no  more  than  the  mater 
rials  of  reafoning,  the  firft  ftep  of  whidi 
IS  Propofitions.  Upon  thefe  Ariftotic  haa 
very  properly  beftowed  a  whole  book, 
which  he  has  intitled,  vtfi  UpfinpuaSf  or, 
De  Interprctatime^  and  indeed  they  required 
nothing  lefs^  confidering  the  wonderful 
variety  of  them^and  all  the  ieveral  fpeciefea 
of  them,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
fubjedi,  the  praedicate,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner  of  the  propoGtion  ;  the  number  of 
them  all  together  amounting  to  no  lefs 
than  3024,  a  nuQiber  v^hich  muft  appear 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  made  a 
ftudy  of  logic  t*    • 

Of  propofitions,  fome,  but  very  few, 
arc  fclf- evident ;    and  if  we  were  to  go 

*  Origin  and  Prog,  of  Lang,  p*  72  and  following 
of  the  li.  edition  of  vol.  ift. 
t  See  preface  to  toI.  3;  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  49* 
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90  Urthex  in  reafooiogy  tbao  to  perctiiFf 
the  cooaediqo  betwixt  tbe  fqbjeA  and 
praedicate  of  fucb  propofiuoo«9  no  art  or 
fcience  ever  could  have  beea  iavented.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  was  of  abfolute  necefficy 
that  there  fhould  be  ibme  felf-evident  pro* 
poistions;  for  if  every  thing  was  to  be 
proved,  nothing  could  be  proved :  And 
therefore  we  ought  to  admire  the  good*- 
nefs  of  God,  who  has  enabled  us  by  na« 
tare,  without  any  art  or  teaching,  to  per« 
eeive  the  truth  of  fuch  propofitioos,  upon 
which  all  foience  is  founded,  and  without 
which,  in  this  our  fallen  ftate,  we  never 
could  have  brought  our  intelledkual  part  to 
any  degree  of  perfedion. 

And  here  begins  the  great  proceis  of 
reafoning^  and  which  only  is  reqfiming  in 
the  Englifh  fenfe  of  the  word*  It  is 
performed  by  that  difcurfive  faculty 
of  the  mind,  in  Greek  called  liavoia.* 
By  it,  from  certain  propofitions,  we  de* 
duce  others,  and  from  thefe  others} 
and  fo  we  go  on,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
con^Goq^  we  dcfire  1   And  if  the  pro« 
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pofitions  with  which  wc  begin  are  felf- 
erident  proportions,  or  propofitions  that 
luve  been  dcraonftrated,  and  the  dedu£ttons 
from  them  properly  made,    then   is  the 
reafoning    Demon'ftrative.      And   this    is 
the  reafoning  which  Ariftotle  has  explain- 
ed with  fuch  wonderful  accuracy  in  his 
firfi  and  lafi  Analytics.     Every  reafoning 
of  this  kind,  and  indeed  of  every  kind, 
muft  be  in  fyllogifms.    The  fobjea,  tliere- 
fore,  of  thefc  books  of  Analytics  is  the  fy  1- 
logifm,  which  he  has  annalyfed  into  three 
propofitions,  and  three  terms ;  by  which 
thefe    propofitions    are    fo    fyllogifed   or 
brought  together,   as  to  infer  the  conclu- 
iion.     But  of  this  I  have  fpoken  at  more 
length  elfewhere  *,  wher^  I  have  (hewn, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  order  to  explain  perfeClly 
the  nature  of  the  fyllogifm,  has  divided  it 
into  three  figures,  and  thefe  again  he  has 
fubdivided  into  fourteen  modes.     All  this 
intricate  work  I  know  thofc  of  this  sjge. 


«  See  the  prc&cc  to  Ant.  Metaph.«{u..49  aad  50. 
Vol,  VL  G 
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who  think  tliemfelvea  philofophers,  will 
defpife  :  But  I  can  aflure  thenit  that  with- 
out the  fiud^  of  this  logic  of  Ariftotle* 
they  can  only  reafon  as  vulgar  men  do» 
without  knowing  what  truth  or  fcieace  is ; 
And  they  will  reafon  as  illiterate  men 
fpeak,  who  can,  by  mere  pradice  and  ha- 
bit, put  their  words  together  fo  as  to  ex- 
prefs  their  meaning ;  but  not  having  learn- 
ed the  grammatical  art,  they  cannot  tell 
by  what  rule  that  is  done.  Our  philofo- 
phers,  therefore!  of  this  age,  though  they 
inquire  rnuch  about  truth  and  fcience,  do 
notfo  much  as. know  what  fcience  is :  Nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  the  curiofity  which 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governour  of 
Judea  had,  who  fiiked  of  opr  Saviour  what 
truth  was  ;  which  proves  to  me,  that  al- 
though the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  waa 
very  little  known  in  Rome*  as  I  ihall  af- 
t(^rwards  ihow,  Pilate  had  got  fome  idea  of 
this  work  pf  Ariftotle,  as  mqcht  9t  leaft,  9S 
to  excite  his  curiofity  to  know  what  truth 
and  fcience  was,  which  to  difcover,  i^  the 
profefled  intention  of  Ariftotle^s  works  *^ 

*  Sec  the  t>egifming  of  his  Fjrft  Analytics. 
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:  lo  thefe  bodu  of  analytical  Ariftotle  has 
explained  moft  accurately  the  nature^  of 
demonftrative  reafoniog,  znd  enabled  us 
to  ai^e  with  men  of  fcienceupon  fiibjeds 
of  fcience.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  no  fcieoce^  yet  they  have 
opinions,  and  form  propofitions  upon  dif«- 
ferent  fubjeds,  and  from  thefe  propofitions 
they  argiie  j  for  otherwife  they  would  not 
be  rational  creatures.  With  fuch  men  our 
chief  intercourfe  in  life  is ;  and  if  we  were 
not  taught  to  argue  with  them  in  their 
own  way,  I  (hould  think  the  reafoning 
art  imperfed  and  defedive.  To  col-- 
lc€t  all  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar  up* 
on  the  fubjed  of  every  art  and  faience, 
or  of  every  occurrence  in  human  life, 
would  have  been  an  endlefs  work  and 
of  little  or  no  ufe,  if  it  could  have  been 
accompliihed.  But  to  digeft  thefe  opt* 
nions  in  order,  and  to  rank  them  under 
certain  heads,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  ready 
ufe,  was  a  moft  ufeful  work,  and  does  the 
greateft  honour  to  the  author  of  it.  Now 
this  Ariftotle  has  done  in  his  Dialeflical 
works  or  TopicS|  and  in  his  Rhetoric.    In 
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thp  firft  Qf  ikfih  be  Bm  gtf«ii:  tii  topics^ 
vifhich  af  piy  chiefly  to  arta  and  feienNsi.t 
In  Ac  i^nd  we  have  the  t«fpiei|  ffoui 
^hich  we  argue  ia  poUtieal  matterai  or  in 
tl^e  commoa  a£iir$  of  Ufe#  And  he  haa 
not  only  given  us  the  copiea  upon  thefe 
fubje^s,  but  he  haa.ihewa  how  we  are  to 
argue  from  them;  and  haa  taught  us- that 
mod  important  leflbn  in  logic^  to  know 
nvbat  is  confiquent^  what  is  refugmmt^  and 
Jrom  what  being  given  nvhatfollaufs^  And 
to  thefe  two  he  has  fubjpined  his  treatife 
De  Saphifiicis  EUnfhi^^  in  which  he  haa 
dcteded  the  arts  of  the  fpphifts,  and  &ewn 
how  we  are  (O  guard  againft  them.  All 
thefe  works  I  have  mentioned^  viz.  hia 
Categories,  his  book  upon  Propoiitions,  hia 
Firjt  and  Laji  AnalyticSi  his  Dialedic  or 
Topics,  and  his  work  againft  the  Sophifts^ 
are  all  of  the  logical  kind,  and  make  all 
together  a  mod  wonderful  fyftem  of  the 
operations  of  the  difcuriive  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  ;  for  in  them  are  contained 
all  the  forms  of  argumentation  that  can 
be  imagined ;  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
knowledge  (hewn,  no|  only  in^  acts  and 
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hut  tft  dbe  btffiotfs^  df  humati  lifer, 
fiidi'  at  one  can  karcHy  believe  could  have 
Mien  to  the  fhare  of  any  one  »an.  And 
thus  Ariftotle  has  had  the  hpnour  to  eom- 
pleie  the  laft  part  of  the  philofophy  of 
EgypCi  which  came  to  Greece  from  the 
Sehool  of  Pydiagoras  ;  for  before  Arifto- 
t\e  wrote,  it  appears  that  a  oonfiderabte 
patt  of  the  moral  philofephy,  the  natu- 
ral, metaphyfical,  and  theological,  be« 
bmgtog  to  this  fchool,  was  known  in 
Greece.  But  he  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to 
know  what  fcience  was,  about  which  wd  . 
fee  fo  mueh  difputation  in  the  TAe4ttetH4 
of  Plato,  but  nothing  decided  *• 

If  Ariftotle  had  never  written  any  thing 
elfe  excerpt  this  great  logical  work,  I  fhould 
have  thoHght  that  he  had  employed  his 
time  very  well,  and  that  philofophy  was 
very  much  indebted  to  him.  But  befides 
his  logical  works,  be  has  given  us  a  fyf^ 


*  Who  defires  to  know  more  upon  this  fubjeA^ 
may  read  what  I  have  written  in  the  J^i  yrobuoc  of 
this  work,  p.  356,  and  foUowiog. 
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tem  of  morals;  the  beft  extantt  and  alfe  of 
politics^  which,  fo  far  as  it  has  gone,  I 
think  excellent:  Then  he  has  given  ut 
the  Philofophy  c£  Nature,  the  only  philo* 
ibphy  of  that  kind  which  I  know :  And 
he  has  concluded  with  that  phtlofi^hy 
which  goes  beyond  nature  and  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  is  therefore  called  Meta** 
phyfics.  And  not  content  with  all  this, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  upon  Poetry, 
of  which  only  one  book  b  come  down  to 
us,  of  three  which  he  is  faid  to  have  writ* 
ten.  And  thus  mutilated  and  imperfedy 
yet  I  think  it  a  moft  valuable  work,  as  it 
gives  us  the  philofophy  not  only  of  poetry, 
but  of  all  the  fine  arts.  And  I  am  not 
afhamed  to  own,  that  without  ftudying  it, 
I  ihould  not  have  known  what  poetry 
was;  but  ihould  have  thought,  as  many 
others  do,  that  verfification  and  fine  didion 
make  poetry  *.  Befides  thefe  great  works, 
there  are  feveral  detached  pieces  preferved 


*  Who  would  defire  to  know  more  of  the  writings 
of  Ariftotle,  may  jraul  what  I  ha?c  laid  in  th&  tliird 
chap,  of  the  ad  book  of  ?ol.  5. 
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to  U89  fuch  |(8  his  ProUcfms,  a  work  of 
great  curiofitji  hi^  ^aejiumet  Mechanic 
CM^  aofl  hUB  book  upon  Phyfiognomy,  and 
others : '  For  he  wrote  altogether,  as  Dioge- 
met  Laertius . informs  m%  four:  hundred 
bookSf  of  which  only  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  are  preferred  tp  us*.  But  even 
in  thefe  we  have  a  complete  fyftem  of  pbilo- 
io^hj  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  any  other  ancient  author.  >What  ap^ 
pears  to  me  more  extraordinary  than  any 
thing  I  have  yet  mentioned  of  this  philo« 
fopher^is,  that  he  lived  no  more  than  fixty- 
three  years,  eight  of  which  he  employed 
in  educating  the  Conqueror  of  the  World ; 
and  yet  he  found  time,  not  only  to  write 
fo  many  books,  but  to  eftablifh  the  beft 
fchool  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  which  he 
taught  walking  in  the  Lyceaum.— — But 
to  return  to  the  Topics  from  this  degref^ 
iion,  which  though  long»  I  hope  the  reader 
will  not  thipk  foreign,  to  the  purpofe; 

There  is  a  book  of  Topics  written  by 

*  See  Da  Vall's  edition  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  intixh 
diiCtion,  p.  7* 
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Cicero^  and  addrefled  to  Trebattus  the 
lawyer.  It  was  written^  as  he  tells  us^ 
nboard  a  Qxip^  m  his  f  etura  from  Greece^ 
without  the  tife  of  any  books;  and  allows 
ances  being  made  for  thati  I  think  the 
work  has  a  good  deal  <>(  merit,  as  tt  fiiews 
that  he  had  fttfdied  AriftotIb*s  Topics  very 
diligently.  As  be  addrefflid  it  to  &  lawyer, 
he  has  taken  his  iiluftrations  and  examples 
chiefly  from  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans, 
which  I  fuppofe  Trebatius  would  under«» 
ftand  much  better  than  if  he  had  taken 
his  esamples,  as  Ariftotle  has  done,  from 
philofophy.  And  it  appears  fi-om  thefe 
examples,  that  Cicero  underftood  the  civil 
law  very  well ;  fo  that  we  need  not  won- 
det  of  his  boafting,  that  if  he  was  pro- 
voked by  the  lawyers,  he  would  profefs 
himfelf  a  lawyer  in  three  days«  Cicero 
tells  us,  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatife, 
that  he  |[)ut  Ariftotle*s  work  into  the  hands 
of  Trebatiusy  but  he  did  not  underftand 
it;  And  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a 
very  learned  rhetorician,  into  whofe  hands 
Trebatius  put  the  book,  did  not  underftand 
|t4»either.    Cicero  addst  what  I  think  ftill 
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more  extraordinary,  that  the  philofophers 
themfelves,  at  that  time  were,  a  very  few 
excepted,  quite  ignorant  of  Ariftotle's 
works.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  his 
phifofophy  had  not  been  revived  in  the  A- 
lexandrian  School,  it  would  have  been 
again  loft  ;  or  if  the  manufcripts  had  been 
preferved,  a  great  part  of  them  would  not 
have  been  intelligible  to  us  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  commentators  of  that 
fchool. 


Vol.  Vr.  H 
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CHAP.      IV. 

All  the  arguments  belonging  to  the  fuljeSi 
are  taken  Jrom  the  Diale^ic  art ;  and  the 
Tropics  from  nvhich  they  are  to  he  deduced 
are  to  he  found  there* — ^Thofe  arguments 
are  only  in  the  caufe. — The  others  from 
the  perfon  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  out 
of  the  caufe.-^Yet  thefe  only  infifted  on 
by  the  nvriters  on  rhetoric  before  Ariflo'- 
tie. — The  arguments  from  the  fubjeH 
are  all  Enthymemas^  that  is^  imperfeSi 
fyllogifms. — All  reafoning  of  every  kind 
reducible  to  fyllogifm. — The  Enthymema 
called  a  DialeSiical  Syllogifm^  but  ufed 
in  all  kinds  of  reafoning. — The  complete 
fyllogifm  very  feldom  ufed  by  any  vuri^ 
ter ; — but  thrice  by  Arijlotle. — -No  infe^ 
rehce  from  thence  of  the  inutility  of  the 
do^rine  of  the  fyllogifm. — Arijlotle' s  ob^ 
fcrvation  concerning  the  invention  of 
Diale6iic  and  Rhetoric^  applies  to  all 
artSy — and  likewife  to  all  fciences. 
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IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  enlarged  fo 
much  upon  the  dialectic  art,  becaufc  it 
is  from  it  that  we  get  all  thofe  arguments 
of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking, 
that  is,  arguments  which  arife  from  the 
fubjedl  itfelf  J  for  whether  they  be  taken 
from  the  cafe  as  ftated,  or  whether,  they 
arife  from  the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  evi- 
dence of  writings,  the  authority  of  authors, 
or  from  examples  of  what  has  happened 
in  former  times,  they  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  dialeftic  art.  The  other  two  kinds 
of  arguments,  which  are  taken  either  from 
the  perfons  of  the  hearers  or  fpeakers,  are 
all,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  out  of  the 
caufe :  And  therefore  in  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  fome  ftates,  and  particularly  in 
the  Areopagus  in  Athens,  the  pleaders 
were  forbid  to  ufe  any  arguments  of  that 
kind,  as  being  foreign  to  the  fubjedl  in 
difpute*.  And  yet,  fays  he,  thofe,  that 
have  written  upon  the  art  before  me,  have 

•  Aup.  Rhetoric,  cap.  i. 
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faid  very  little  upon  the  arguments  oiF  the 
firfl  kind,  which  only  can  be  faid  to  be- 
long to  the  caufe ;  but  infift  very  much 
upon  the  other  kinds  of  arguments^  which 
are  foreign  to  the  caufe. 

In  this  chapter  he  obferves,  that  the  ar- 
guments which  arife  from  the  fubjed  it- 
felf,  and  are  properly  in  the  caufe,  are  all 
Enthymcmasy  that  is,  imperfed  fyllogifms, 
or  lyllogifms  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
two  propofitions,  from  which  the  conclu- 
fion  is  drawn,  is  not  mentioned,  as  being 
well  known  to  the  hearer,  and  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  his  mind,  from  which  fup- 
pofition  the  name  is  given  to  the  fyllogifm. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Dialedtical  Syl- 
logiim ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  rea- 
foning  :  For  there  can  be  no.  reafoning 
without  fyllogifm  ;  and  even  the  demon- 
flrations  in  mathematics  confift  all  of  this 
imperfe£l  kind  of  fyllogifm.  The  com- 
plete fyllogifm,  confiding  of  three  propo- 
fitions, the  major,  minor,  and  conclufion, 
is  very  feldom  to  be  found  in  any  writing 
or  fpeakijig.     I  have  heard  of  a  dodor  in 
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England,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  go 
thtough  Ariftotle's  writings,  in  order  to 
find  there  complete  fyllogifms  ;  and  I  was 
told  he  could  find  but  three.  And  indeed 
my  wonder  is,  that  in  a  writer,  who  has  fo 
little  fuperfluity  of  words,  he  (hould  have 
found  fo  many.  From  thence  the  Doctor 
would  no  doubt  infer  the  inutility  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  fyllogifm,  which  Ariftotle 
has  laboured  (q  much  in  his  books  of  Ana- 
lytics. He  might  have  as  well  argued^ 
that  becaufe  in  fpeaking  or  writing  we  do 
not  mention  the  diftindlion  of  letters  and 
fyllables,  therefore  the  anaiyfis  of  fpeech 
into  thefe  component  parts  was  quite  ufe- 
lefs.  There  is  another  obfervation  made 
by  Ariftotle  in  this  chapter,  which  applies 
equally  to  diale<f^ic  and  rhetoric,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of,  as  it  ac- 
counts for  the  origin  not  only  of  thefe 
arts,  but  of  every  other.  Rhetoric,  fays 
he,  and  dialeftic  belong  to  no  particular 
art,  and  therefore  they  are  pradifed  more 
or  lefs  by  thofe  who  have  learned  no  art ; 
for  all  men  prove  or  difprove,  praife  or 
blame,  accufc  or  defend.     But  the  greater 
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part  of  men  do  this  from  mere  cuftom  and 
habit,  without  rule  or  method  ;  and  when 
it  is  fo  done,  fays  he,  we  obferve  that 
feme  do  it  well,  and  others  not  welh  And 
when  we  obferve  for  what  reafon  fome 
do  it  well)  while  others  do  it  ill,  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  art ;  and  I 
will  add,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  all 
arts:  For  the  firft  eflays  in  them  all 
have  been  from  nature  ;  and  by  obferving 
what  is  well  or  ill  done  in  them,  the  art 
has  been  begun,  and,  by  degrees,  very 
flow  degrees  ac  firft,  has  been  perfected ; 
fo  that  Ariftotle  has  here  given  us  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  formation 
of  all  arts,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  of  all 
fciences.  For  the  firft  attempts  of  the 
mind  in  fcience,  as  welPas  in  art,  muft 
have  been  rude  extempore  eflays  of  our 
intelledual  faculty,  upon  fubjeds  of  fci- 
ence, without  order  or  method,  definition 
or  divifion,  the  neceflity  of  which  would 
only  be  difcovercd  in  procefs  of  time^ 
when  we  begin  to  difcover  what  rude 
and  imperfeft  work  we  make  without 
thefc. 
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CHAP.       V. 

Of  the  arguments  taken  frtm  the  perfons  of 
the  fpeaker  or  hearers r^](ifi  all  caufes 
that  are  argued  of  every  kind^  the  hear^^ 
ers  muji  judge  or  form  an  opinion.— ^hat 
mujl  depend^  in  a  great  meafure^  upon 
'  what  they  think  of  the  fpeaker^  and 
upon  their  oivn  affe^ions  and  pajftons. — 
l^he  judgment  they  form  of  the  fpeaker^ 
reducible  to  three  heads, — What  influen^ 
ces  the  minds  of  the  hearers  is  of  four 
kindsj  their  paffionsy  their  habitsy  their 
ages^  and  their  fortune. *^0f  the  pajfions^ 
and  particularly  of  Anger. — Of  the  ap^ 
peaftng  of  Anger.  — Of  Love — Hatred— 
Fenr — Shame — Want  of  fhame^— Gratis- 
tude — Pity — Indignation — Envy — Emu-- 
lation. — What  AriJIotle  has 'writ ten  here 
upon  the  pajjions  the  mojl  valuable  thing 
of  the  kind  to  be  found. — He  quotes  Ho- 
mer  very  much  to  the  purpofe  upon  this 
fubje^. — In  this  Rhetorical  vuork  he 
Jhoivs  not  only  the  great efl  knovolcdge  of 
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human  nature^  but  of  the  nvorld^  and  the 
affairs  of  life^  much  more  than  could  he 
expelled  from  a  man  fo  much  engaged  in 
philofophy. — Of  fententious  fayings  and 
Enthymemas  with  refpeSi  to  the  pajjions. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  kind 
of  arguments  1  mentioned,  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  perfons  of  the  fpeak- 
Trs  or  of  the  hearers,  and  which  muft  have 
their  weight  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  Rhe- 
toric I  have  mentioned  ;  for  in  all  the 
three,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved  *,  the  hear- 
ers judge :  When  they  deliberate,  they 
judge  ;  when  they  hear  caufes  tried,  they 
judge  ;  and  when  any  perfon  or  thing  is 
praifed  or  difpraifed,  they  alfo  form  a 
judgment  one  way  or  another.  Now  thefe 
judgments  muft  depend  very  much,  not 
only  upon  thelr^  opinion  of  the  fubjed: 
which  the  orator  treats,  and  from  which 
thofe  intrinfic  arguments  1  have  fpoken  of 

•  Lib.  2.  Rhetoric,  cap,  i. 
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are  derived  ;  but  alfo  upon  the  charaders, 
manners^  and  difpofitions  of  the  hearers  ;' 
and  likewife  upon  the  opinion  they  majr 
have  of  thefpeaker.  Their  opinion  of  the 
fpcakermuft  depend  upon  the  judgment 
thkt  they  form  of  three  things  concern- 
ing him ;  firft,  his  wifdom  and  his  under- 
ftandingof  the  fubjedl ;  next,  his  virtue  and 
good  di(pofitions  J  and,  la'ftly^  his  good 
will  and  affeftion  towards  the  hearers. 
If  he  want  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  cannot 
argue  the  caufe  properly ;  if  the  fecond, 
he  may  miflead  the  hearers  defignedly ;  and 
ahhough'he  want  neither  of  thefe,  but  have 
not  good 'will  to  the  hearers,  he  may  not 
be  at  fuffieient  piins  to  inform  them.  For 
the  moral  charafler'  of  the  fpeaker  or 
hearers,  and  their  prudetice  and  under- 
ftanding,  Ariftotle  refers  us  to  what  he 
has  faid  in  his  books  of  Morals,  Bur,  as 
to  their  affedions  and  pafHons,  he  has  treat- 
ed of  them  very  fully  in' his  fccond  book 
upon  Uhetoric. 

Ariftotle,  in  the  I2ih  chapter  of  this  fe- 
VoL.VL  I 
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cdnd  book,  mentions  four  things  which  in« 
^uence  the  judgment  of  men  ;  imoy  their 
«5ra8jf»  or  Paflions ;  zdo^  their  U^m^  or  Ha- 
bits ;  pio^  their  Age ;   and,  laftly,  their 
Fortune  or  Condition  in  life  :   And  he  has 
told  us  %vhat  he  means  by  each  of  thefe. 
The  Paflions,  he  fays,  fire  fuch  as  anger, 
indignation,   envy,   and   fuch   like.      By 
Habits,  he  fays,  he  means  difpofitions  vir- 
tuous or  vitiouSi  and  which  are  called  in 
Greek  th  rat  nSift  as  diftinguifhed  from  the 
T*  TctGji.     By  Age  he  means  youth,  man- 
hood,  or  old   age ;    And  by  Fortune  he 
means  birth,  wealth,  ^nd  power,  or  the 
pppofite  of  thefe  ;  and  in  general,  good  or 
bad  fortune.     The  pafTions  he  has  c^^pl^in- 
cd  at  great  length,  beginning  with  Anger, 
on  which  he  has  bellowed  a  pretty  long 
chapter,  explaining  the  difpofitions  of  men 
who  are  liable  to  anger,  with  whom  they 
are  angry,  and  for  what  reafon  *.     In  the 
pext   chapter  he   explains  what  he  call$ 
Trpavraw,  that  is,  the  appealing  and  quieting 


f  pb.  2.  Dc  Rhetor,  cap,  2. 
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of  anger.  In  the  next  chapter  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  what  Love  and  Hatred  is, 
and  to  explain  the  difference  betwixt  an- 
ger and  hatred.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he 
lets  us  know  what  Fear  is,  what  things  are 
fiightful,  and  how  thofe  who  are  afraid 
are  affe£led«  In  like  manner  he,  in  the 
next  chapter,  explains  what  Shame  is,  and 
alfo  what  the  want  of  it  is.  And  in  tha 
two  next  chapters  he  explains  what  Grati* 
tude  is,  and  then  what  Pity  is.  After  this 
he  lets  us  know  what  Indignation  is ; 
what  Envy,  and  what  Emulation,  in  fo 
many  different  chapters.  All  thefc  feve- 
veral  paflions  he  has  explained  and  defin« 
ed  with,  philofophical  accuracy  :  Nor  in- 
deed do  I  think  that  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  paffions  in  antient  or  mo- 
dern times  will  give  fo  much  pleafure  and 
inflrudion  to  the  philofopher,  as  thefe  feW 
chapters  of  Ariftotle*     And   I  t^vink  it 


*  He  has  obferved  In  our  paffions  that  tronderful 
mixture  of  thingi  fo  oppofite  as  pain  and  pleafure  % 
and  I  am  much  pleafed  with  his  quotations  from  Ho- 
mer, wkich  prove  that  hf  knew  thiif  mixt^c  as  well 
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maj  be  faid  in  geoe^abl  df  thfcfe  bOdks  bf 
Rhetoiic,  tliat  therd  is  no  wofk  cKtdftt 
ftom:  which'  we  can  learn  (o  much  of  htt* 
marl  tiMiire,  and  even  of  xi^hat  is  ^alltd 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  :  for  AriftO* 
tie  appears  to  me  to  have  ftudied  wiA 
wonderfiil  aitemion  the  bffairs  (5?— meb^ 
and  ttiahufmer^  of  human  life,  thunh'  tAott 
than  could  be  cxpefted  fYOm  a  maifi  en- 
gagdl'  in  fnch  philofophical  fpeculationsv 
and  who  has  formed  the  moft  compre- 

Bs  Ariftotfe;  part Icuhirljr  with  refpefl:  to  anger,  whicfi 
is  certainly  d,  ver.y  tineafy  paiEon  ;  yet  he  iays  at  the 
fame  time  it  has^a  fweetnefs  like  that  of  honey. 

/Off  rt  ^6X^  y9id«iArt  '|ccAir#(  mMijtbfAiftn^  > 

■for  nrWch  Ariftotle  has  accctMitcd  very  tt^ell,  lib.  i. 
cap.  2.  and  Ub-  },  cap*  1 1.  And  even  as  to  griof  and  Is^- 
mentation,  in  which  one  fhould  tjiink  jhcre  was  no- 
thing but  pain  and  adiifbion,  Horner^  he  obferves, 
-(ibid."  lib.' I /cap:  tx.)has  found  out  that  there  is  si 
certain  pleafure  in  the  indulgence  of  grief, 

So  that  It  appears  Homer  xvhs  acquainted  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  huitaan  irtidd,  even  thofe  the  moft 
-removed  from  cdiEnmoti  apprehenfion* 
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Woks  i  WQuhi'  oJfo  reMbm^Hd  fo^^eXftii^ 

that  are  ufed  upon  the  fubjeca  of  tht  'thtt^ 
raders,  fentiments,  affeftions^  and  pafiions 
of  men,  a  fubjedl  of  very  great  extent, 
comprehending  what  is  moft  pleafing  and 
interefting  in  human  life.  And,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  tafte,  he  will  be  extremely  pleafed 
with  the  ftile,  which  well  deferves  the 
charader  that  Cicero  has  given  of  it  *; 
and  is,  I  think,  a  perfed  model  of  the 
Didadlic. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  Ariftotle  has  given 
us  a  great  many  ^vwjxai,  or  fententioua 
fayings,  applicable  to  the  paflions  and  cha- 
radiers  of  men  :  And  he  obferves  very 
juftly,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  makes  the  ftile 
what  the  Greeks  call  ethical^  that  is,  ex- 
preffive  of  the  manners  of  menf.     He 

*  P.  44.  of  this  vol/ 
t  Rhetor,  lib.  2>  cap.  21. 
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gives  us  alfo  a  gtest  number  of  Enthyme* 
mas,  or  arguments  upon  this  fubjed  :  But 
they  are  all  included  in  thofe  general  to* 
pics  mentioned  in  the  dialedic;  fo  that 
here  in  bis  Rhetoric  he  does  no  more  than 
apply  them  to  the  fentiments  and  pailions 
of  mea* 
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Of  the  dwifion  of  Rhetoric  into  Delibera^ 
tive^  Judicial^  and  Eptdeiffic^^Tbis 
divifion  was  frfi  made  hy  Ariftotle^ 
and  arifes  from  the  nature  of  fpeech^ 
in  'which  there  mufi  be  afpeaker^  hearer^ 
and  fubjeB — Arifiotle  firfi  made  afcience 
of  Rhetoric^  as  well  as  of  other  things. 
---The  fubjea  of  the  three  kinds  of 
Rhetoric  explained.^A  threefold  divi^ 
fton^  of  Rhetoric^  taken  from  the  end 
nvhich  it  propofes:"— Rhetoric  addrejfed 
not  only  to  many^  hut  to  one. — Therefore 
of  univerfal  ufe  in  human  life.— Of  the 
fubje£is  of  which  deliberati'ue  Rhetoric 
treats^  and  the  things  necejfary  to  be 
known  by  an  orator  of  that  imd.—^nder 
the  head  of  Deliberative  Eloquence^  he 
treats  of  happinefs^  which  is  the  end  of 

all   deliberation Every  advantage    of 

mind  or  body  to  be  wifhedfor^  there  enu^ 

pierated Of  the  idea  of  good,  without 

^hich  there  can  be  no  happinefs. — That 
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belongs  to  the  intelkflualpart  of  our  mind. 
— The  Jul^fEl  of  the  Epideiiiic  is  the  to 
TutKov.-^Tnjuo  definitions  of  that  given  ;— 
but  they  are  only  popular  defcriptions. — 
Under  that^  head^  and  in  the  chapter  ufi^ 
on  fiappinejs^  every  thing  is '  enumerated 
that  is  beautiful  and  praife- worthy  in 
human  life^^Of  the  Judicial  kind  of 
Rbetoric.^^The  fuhjeH  of  it  Injury  and 
fnjufiice.—Here  every  thing  that  is  bad 
in  human  nature  is  fet  before  tts^^^His 
threefold  divifwn  upon  the  fubjeSl  of  In- 
jury and  Injufiiee. — Thii  divifion  mojl 
accurate  and  complete. — Of  the  motives 
to  tnjury.^Whhi  is  pleafaot  is  the  chief 
motive.  -^Definition  of  Pleafure, — Of  the 
plca/ures  rffenfe. — Imagination  a  VDcaker 
kind  of  fenfe. — It  makes  things  both  pajl 
and  juture  give  us  pleafure^  as  if  they 
vuere  prefent ; — even  things  difagreeable 
that  are  pafi — ^he  pleafure  in  grief  and 
hope  accounted  jor  in  that  vuay.-^Self^ 
lovcy  and  the  pleafure  tve  take  in  our^ 
felves^  in  that  vuay  accounted  for. — The 
fecond  thing  to  be  conji^iered  ivith  regard 
to  Injury  J  is  the  chara^er  and  difpofit  ions 
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of  the  per/on  nvho  injures. — Here  a  com^ 
plete  charaSier  of  a  villain  is  given.—* 
The  third  and  Iqft  thing  belonging  to  In-* 
jury  is  an  account  if  the  perfons  moji 
liable  to  be  injured. — And  thus  is  com^ 
pleted  his  account  both  of  the  villain  and 
of  villainy. — Conclufion  of  this  book^  and 
of  vuhat  is  to  be  Jaid  upon  the  matter  of 
Rhetoric.  ,  • 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Rhetoric  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  the  Deliberative, 
the  Judicial,  and  the  Epideidic  ;  a  divifion 
taken  from  the  fubjedt  of  Rhetoric,  and 
firft  made  by  Ariftotle,  as  well  as  the  divi- 
fion of  the  arguments  ufed  upon  thefe  fub- 
jeds.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that 
Ariftotle  firft  made  a  fcience  of  rhetoric, 
as  v^ell  as  of  dialectic  ;  and  I  believe  1  may 
add  of  morals,  natural  philofophy,  and 
metaphyfics.  This  divifion  of  the  fubjefts 
of  rhetoric  he  has  explained  moft  accurately 
and  philofophically  in  the  third  chapter 
Vol.  VI.  K 
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of  his  firft  book  of  Rhetoric,*  where  he 
tells  us  that  there  are  three  things  to  be 
confidered  in  all  fpeech,  namely,  the 
fpeaker,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks, 
and  the  fubjefl  upon  which  he  fpeaks; 
and  all  the  three  are  of  abfolute  neceflily, 
io  that  no  fpeech  can  be  conceived  with- 
out ihem.  IJelides,  there  is  the  end  or 
purpofe  of  fpeaking  :  And  this  neceffarily 
refers  to  the  hearer,  who  is  either  only  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  he  hears,  and  is 
fimply  what  Ariftotle  calls  6gwpo5 ;  or  he  is 
to  deteimine  and  a£t,  and  him  Ariftotle 
calls  K;:tw$.  And  it  is  either  upon  things 
paft  or  things  to  come  that  he  is  to  deter- 
mine. If  it  is  upon  things  paft,  he  is  what 
we  call  a  judge  ;  if  upon  things  to  come, 
he  is  a  fenator,  or  a  member  of  any  aflem- 
b!y  that  deliberates  upon  fuch  things.  If 
again  he  does  no. more  than  fpeculate,  and 
only  forms  opinions,  it  muft  be  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  qualities,  powers,  and  faculties  ; 
all  which  Ariftotle  has  exprefled  by  the 
fingle  word  of  AwatAeii*  And  thus,  fays 
he,  we  have  of  necellity  three  kinds  of 
rhetorical  fpeech,  the  deliberative,  the  ja- 
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dicial)  and  the  epideidlic  or  demonftrative, 
as  it  is  improperly  called  *.  I'hen  he  goes 
on,  ftill  dividing  with  his  ufual  accuracy, 
and  tells  us  that  the  deliberative  confiftS 
either  of  txhorcation  or  Dchortalio.n,  rrfo- 
rpcmi  or  aTrorfo^n^  as  he  exprefles  it,  that 
is,  advifing  or  di/uading.  The  judicial 
confifts  of  Accufation  or  Defence,  that  is, 
y.oLT'Ayofix  or  anroXoyioL  ;  for,  as  I  have  ob-* 
ferved'f,  it  was  not  the  cuftom  in  Athens  to 
plead  upon  matters  of  civil  right, -or  points 
of  law,  as  we  call  them*  And,  laftly,  the 
fubje€t  of  the  epideidic  is  either  praife 
or  blame. 

Rhetoric,  as  well  as  every  other  art, 
muft  propofe  fome  end.  The  general 
end  of  Rhetoric,  as  I  have  faid  J,  is  to 
perfuade.  This  is  divided  according  to 
the  three  diflferent  kinds  of  rhetoric. 
The  end  of  the  deliberative'  is  to  per- 
fuade what  is  ufeful,  and  difuade  what  is 
hurtful :   And  to  inforce  this,  it  infifts  up- 

•  See  p.  28.  of  this  vol. 

t  P.  27.  X  P-  20- 
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on  what  is  juft  or  UDJufl:^  what  is  honour- 
able and  praife  worthy,  or  otherwife.  The 
end  of  the  Judicial  Rhetoric  is  the  juft  or 
the  unjuft ;  and  to  inforce  this,  it  aflumes 
the  other  things  I  have  juft  now  mention- 
ed. In  praifing  or  difpraifing,  our  objeA 
is  the  beautiful  and  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  and  whatever  has  any  reference 
to  thcfe  *• 

Having  thus  accurately  divided  and  fub^ 
divided  the  fubjedls  of  rhetoric,  he  proceeds 
to  explain  the  firft  kind  of  rhetoric*  name- 
ly, the  Deliberative.  But,  before  I  fay  any 
thing  particular  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  the  three  kinds  of  rhetoric 
may  not  only  be  addrefled  to  many  hear- 
ers, but  to  one;  though  commonly  in 
Greece,  where  the  governments  were  po- 
pular, they  were  addrefled  to  the  many. 
But,  that  they  may  be  addrefled  alfo  to  one, 
he  has  exprefsly  told  us  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  his  fecond  book.  With  refpe(3: 
to  judicial  proceedings,  they  are  often,  a-^ 


♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  3. 
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mong  us,  before  one  judge ;  and  as  we  plead 
before  one  fingle  perfon,  fo  we  may  alfo 
advife  a  fmgle  perfon,  and  likewife  appeal  to 
his  judgment  when  we  praife  or  difpraife 
any  perfom  And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 
rhetoric  of  Ariftotle  is  of  univerfal  ufe  in 
human  life. 

Our  author^  in  his  firft  book,  has  given 
us  feveral  chapters  upon  deliberative  rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  that  which  deliberates  upon 
public  affairs  is  of  the  greateft  importance, 
he  mentions  the  feveral  fubjeds  of  public 
deliberation,  which,  with  his  ufuai  accura- 
cy, he  divides  into  five  claifes  *,  and  ihon- 
ly  mentions  what  it  is  neceflfary  that  a 
fpeaker  ihould  know  with  rtfytGt  to  each 
of  thefe  articles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
good  advice  concerning  them.  But  he 
tells  us  what  is  very  true,  that  the  know*- 
ledge  of  thefe  things  belongs  to  the  politi*- 
cal  fcience,  and  not  to  rhetoric. 

T]|ie  next  chapter  treats  of  a  great  fub* 
•  Lib,  I.  cap.  4* 
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jcdl — Happincfs ;  which,  he  fays,  \%  the  end 
of  all  deliberation  and  confultation  about 
what  we  are  to  do  or  not  to  do.  And 
here  we  have  a  moil  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  things  that  make  a  life  happy  and 
profperous,  belonging  either  to  mind  or 
body,  and  every  thing  moft  accurately  de- 
fined and  explained.  And  particularly 
withrefped  to  the  body,  we  have  explained, 
better  than  any  where  clfe  that  I  know,  what 
a  7raA.arflrTixo$  is,  what  a  xuictIxo$,  what  a  Tay* 
xpariacTT/xos  and  what  a  ^svrot^ho^.  All  thefe 
exercifes  were  very  much  pradifed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  gave  a  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
their  bodies  which  is  unknown  in  modern 
times. 

With  the  fubjedl  of  this  chapter  is  much 
connefted  the  fubjeft  of  the  next,  which 
is  the  TO  ayaSor,  Of  what  is  good ;  without 
which  there  can  be  no  happinefs.  It  is  a 
more  determined  and  more  philofophical 
idea  than  that  of  Happinefs  ;  for,  as  Arifto- 
tle  has  explained  it,  it  belongs  entirely  to 
the  intellcdual  part  of  our  nature,  and 
to  that  governing  principle   in  us  which 
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directs  the  condu£k  of  our  lives,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  thing  that  is  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  mind  or  body.  And  as  we 
often  debate  about  what  is  the  greater 
good,  which  mud  always  be  the  cafe  when 
two  things  both  good  are  prefented  to  us, 
be  has  given  us  a  long  chapter  upon  the 
fubjed  of  the  comparifon  of  good  things, 
where  he  has  fumifhed  a  great  number  of 
topics  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  is 
the  greater,  and  what  is  the  lefler  good  *• 

The  next  kind  of  rhetoric,  he  confiders, 
is  the  Epideidic,  the  fubjedl  of  which  is 
praife  or  difpraife.  And  here  we  have  a 
very  long  and  fine  chapter  f ,  wherein  we 
have  all  the  Virtues  enumerated,  and  fliort- 
ly,  but  very  accurately  defined  and  ex- 
plained. As  Virtue  belongs  lo  the  to  scaAof, 
or  the  beautiful,  and  is  infeparable  from 
it,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients, 
he  fpcaks  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  has  given 
us   two  definitions   of   it.     The  firft   is, 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  7. 
f  Lib.  I.  cap.  9. 
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7i&^/,  ivhicb  being  eligible  for  its  ownfake^ 
is  praife-nvorthy.  The  other  is,  That^ 
which  being  good^  is  pleafant  beca^fe  it  is 
good.  The  lad  I  like  the  befti  becaufe  it 
mentions  a  quality  of  the  to  xaAor,  which 
diftinguiflies  it  from  every  thing  clfe  be* 
longing  to  man,  namely,  that  it  gives  plea- 
fure,  not  pleafure  of  every  kind,  but  a 
pleafure  arifmg  from  what  is  good.  They 
are  both,  however,-  rather  defcriptions  than 
definitions  properly  fo  called :  For  they 
only  tell  us  certain  qualities  and  effeds  of 
the  thingi  not  what  it  is  itfelf,  or  what 
conftitutes  its  eflence  *  ;  but  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe  of  this  work,  of 
which  the  fubjed^,  as  he  has  more  than 
once  told  us,  is  not  any  particular  fcience, 
fuch  as  that  of  morals.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  chapter,  what  may  be  called 
an  abridgment  of  his  work  upon  morals. 
And  in  it,  and  the  other  chapters  of  this 

^  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubje£t,  in  vol.  ad. 
of  Ant'Metaph.  p.  105,  and  following^  wherCi  I  think, 
I  have  mentioned  that  which  is  of  the  eflence  of  the 
Beauiiju!^  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exift. 
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book  upon  the  fubjed  of  happinefs,  and 
ibe  TO  aya^99f  you  have  every  thing  enu« 
merated  and  defcribed  that  is  beautiful, 
praife-worthy,  pleafant,  and  agreeable  in 
human  nature  or  in  human  life,  more  ac« 
curaiely,  though  ihortly,  than  is  any 
where  e)fe  to  be  found  :  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  that  I  read  with  more  pleafure  oc 
more  ihftru^ion. 

The  laft  kind  of  rhetoric  is  the  Judicial^ 
the  fubje^  of  which,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  only,  as  I  obferved,  accufation  and  de- 
fence. Injury,  therefore,  and  Injuftice, 
were  in  this  kind  of  rhetoric  the  topics  of 
argument.  And  here  we  b^ve  difplayed 
to  us,  by  our  author,  all  the  crimes  and 
vices  of  men,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the 
work  we  had  exhibited  to  us  all  their  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities ;  fo  that  in  this 
work  of  Ariftotle  we  have  the  whole  of 
human  nature,  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad  in  it,  fet  before  us. 

The  fubjed  of  Injury  and  Injuftice  he 
VoL.VL  L 
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has  divided  as  accurately  as  any  other  fiib- 
jtGt  which  he  treats  :  For  having  told  lis 
what  injtiftice  is,  he  inquires,  firft,  from 
what  motives  men  commie  injuftice; 
fccondly,  in  what  fituatidn,  in  what  cit- 
cumftances,  and  how  dilpbfcd  they  are 
when  ihey  do  fo ;  and,  thirdly,  Who  are 
the  perfons  that  are  moft  fiable  to  be  in- 
jured ?  And  this  is  a  divifion  which  un- 
doubtedly exhaufts  the  fubjeS  *.  In  his 
inquiry  into  the  motives  of  injuries,  he 
has  enumerated  all  the  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions of  men  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  every 
thing,  ^e  do  voluntarily,  proceeds  from 
our  apprehenfion  of  its  being  either  good 
or  pleafant.  What  is  Good  he  had  already- 
explained,  in  what  he  had  faid  upon 
deliberative  rhetoric ;  and  he  now  ex- 
jplains,  in  one  of  the  longeft  chapters  of 
xh€  tvhole  work,  what  Pleafure  is* 

Pleafurc  he  defines  to  be  *  a  certain  mo- 
*  tion  of  the  mind  ;*  but  as  all  our  motions, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  mud  be  in  con- 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  xo. 
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formity  to  our  nature,  he  adds,  *  That  it  is  a 
^  conftituting  or  placing  of  our  mind,  by  a 
^  movement  quick  and  fenfible,  into  ana- 
^  tural  ftate/  that  is,  a  ftate  fuch  as  the 
nature  and  difpodtion  of  our  mind  at  the 
time  requires :  *  And  the  oppofite  of  this  is 
•  Pain  *.'  As  all  pleafure,  therefore,  is  accot- 
.ding  to  nature,  and  as  cuftom  is,  accor- 
ding K)  a  common  faying,  a  fecond  nature, 
it  follows  from  thence,  that  what  we  are 
accuftomed  to  is  pleafant.  But  he  tells  us 
at  the  fame  time,  that  change  is  alfo  plea- 
fant :  For  always  the  fame  becomes  at  laft 
an  excefs  of  the  habit  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  from  which  a  change  relieves  it. 


♦  Ariftotle's  words  arc,    *r«t6ii^5*  S'  *«^<r,  uftn  »«» 

Rhetoricor.  lib.  i.  (;ap.  ji.  Here  the  reader  will 
obferve  the  expreffion  *uwti^xi^witf  ^vinf^  wher^  ac- 
cording to  the  propriety  of  the  Greek  language,  t^e 
word  'ar«r«(;g«vr«y  denotcs,  zs  I  have  tranflated  it,  the 
ftzte  of  the  mind  at  the  time  the  pleafure  is  felt.  So 
that  this  definition  will  comprehend  what  we  would 
call  the  moft  unnatural  plcafurcs,  if,  at  the  timj^  they 
be  defir^d  'by  the  mind* 
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The  pleafures  of  fcnfi  he  juft  fnentions, 
being  well  known  to  every  body  :  But  he 
adds  what  is  not  commonly  known,  that 
the  Phantafia,  or  imagination,  is  a  kind  of 
weaker  fenfe ;  and  therefore  what  our 
imagination  prefents  to  us,  whether  it  be 
paft  or  to  come,  if  it  b?  a  pleafant  obje£t^ 
gives  us  pleafure.  And  even  things  which 
were  not  agreeable,  when  they  were  pre- 
fent,  after  they  are  paft,  give  us  pleafure 
in  remembering  them,  fuch  as  dangers 
that  we  have  efcaped,  efpecially  if  we 
have  efcaped  them  by  prudence  and  refo- 
lution  ;  and  here,  as  upon  other  occafkms^ 
he  very  properly  quotes  two  lines  of  Ho- 
mer *•  It  is  imagination,  too,  that  makes 
the  pleafure  of  grief  above  mentioned,  as 
he  has  very  well  explained  it :  For,  fays 
he,  a  man,  that  grieves  for  the  lofs  of  a 
friend,  has  that  friend  fo  reprefcnted  to 
him  by  his  imagination,  that  he  feems  to 
fee  him,   and  enjoys,  in  fome  fort,   the 


MtAUiUf^  Hftt^  iv«AA«  IT***,  »«i  VfAAtf  ••'f>^» 
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pleafure  that  he  enjoyed  to  hit  corapany^ 
converfatioD,  and  a&iona*  From  the  ima^ 
gination  of  thiogt  to  come»  be  atcouBli 
for  the  pleafure  of  angef^  abote  meotiofi- 
ed}  and  in  general^  of  all  thhigi  whieh 
we  defire  aiMl  hope  for  t  FoTi  iaya  he,  if 
we  hope  for  a  thing,  we  fee  it  as  prefect. 
)q  (hort^  be  gn^s  a  philofophlcal  accoont 
of  all  our  pleafures,  and  even  of  the  plea«* 
fare  we  have  in  ourfelves,  or  what  is 
eommonly  called  fclf-lovc ;  For,  fays  he, 
all  animals  love  and  delight  in  what  ia 
eongenial  to  chemi  thus  a  man  has 
pleafure  in  a  man,  a  horfe  in  a  horfe,  *and 
fo  on  with  refped  to  other  animals.  Now 
nothing  can  be  more  congenial  to  a  man 
than  himfetf :  Therefore  he  loves  himfelf^ 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  himfelf; 
fuch  as  his  works  ^nd  his  produdlions 
of  every  kind,  and  among  others,  his 
phildrea. 

The  next  chapter  prefents  to   us  thp 
word  face  of  human  nature ;  for  it  der 

f  lib.  !•  cap.  ia» 
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fcribes  thofe  difpolitions  of  the  mind 
mrhich  form  the  charaAer  of  an  unjuft  and 
vricked  mao.  This  was  the  fecond  thing 
he  propofed  to  fpeak  to,  upon  the  fubjed 
pf  injury  and  iojuftice.  And  here  he  has 
given  us  a  niioft  accurate  portrait  of  the 
charader  of  a  villainf  fo  £ull  and  com- 
plete,  that  I  think  it  is  impofiible  to  add 
anj  thing  to  it*. 

In  the  fame  chapter  he  defcribes  the 
perfons  who  are  mod  liable  to  be  injured,  ^ 
which  was  the  third  thing  he  propofed 
lupon  this  fubjedl.  And  on  this  head,  as 
4n  every  part  of  this  work,  he  has  iChewn  a 
Avonderful  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  ways  of  men.  When  we  join  with 
what  he  has  (aid  upon  this  head,  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  villain  under  the  former 
head,  we  have  a  full  and  mpft  accurate 
pi&ure  of  villainy,  as  well  as  of  a  vil«- 
lain. 

To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  u'ndfsr 
*  Lib.  I.  cap.  X2. 
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thofe  two  heads,  would  carry  me  raucS, 
farthef  than  is  neceflary  or  proper  in  a 
work,  of  which  the  intention  is,  as  I  have 
faid,  not  to  give  a  comrplete  treatife  of 
Rhetoric,  but  only  a  genera?  plan  of  this 
fine  woik  of  Ariftotle,  and  to  dire£t  thtf 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  feveral  parts 
of  it,  which  I  think  are  bf  the  greateft 
importance.  An(f  indeed  fny  chief  defign; 
in  aU  that  I  have  written  upon  the  phild- 
fophy  of  the  learning  of  the  aAtieftts',  is 
to  revive,  if  poflible,  the  ftudy  of  antient 
arts  and  fciences,  njeteres  revocare  artes^ 
as  Horace  exprefles  it,  and  to  fhew  the 
reader  that  he  cannot  perfedtly  underftand 
any  art  or  fcience  without  the  ftudy  of 
thofe  unfafhionable  books  to  which  I  refer. 
Without  that  ftudy,  I  think  I  have  (hewn, 
in  my  books  of  metaphyfics,  that  no  man 
can  be  a  philofopher ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  this  work,  I  think  I  have  alfo 
ihewn,  that  no  man  can  be  a  complete 
grammarian,  nor  perfedly  comprehend  in 
what  the  art  of  language  confifts ;  and 
from  what  I  have  faid,  and  will  further 
fay  in  this  volume^  I  hope  to  make  it  ap- 
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pear»  that  be  cannot  undeiftand  the  prin* 
ciples  of  any  of  the  fine  arts;  and  in 
ikoTty  that  without  the  ftudy  of  thefe  an*«» 
tient  books,  he  cannot  be  a  fcholar,  a  cri- 
tic^ or  a  man  of  trite  tafte,  any  more  than 
a  philofppher. 

And  here  I  conclude  this  book,  and  all 
that  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  upon  the 
matter  of  Rhetoric.  The  (ubjed  of  the 
next  book  will  be  xh&Jlilc  of  Rhetoric. 
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Of  the  Stile  rf  Rhetoric. 

CHAP.       I. 


7%e  ornaments  of  Stile  necejfaryfor  an  ora* 
tor  who  /peaks  to  the  people ^^ If  the 
audience  are  nvife  tnen^  they  nvill  mind 
nothing  but  the  matter;  and  all  they 
ivill  require^  will  be  to  underjland  the 
matter. — 7he  Stile  of  the  orators  at 
frjl  poetical  ;*--^but  this  correded  in 
later  times. — Stile  confijls  of  words  and 
the  compofition  of  words.^^The  Iqfl  of 
thefe  moft  difficult. ^T^his  illujirated from 
other  arts.^Words  divided  into  proper 
and  tropical. — The  proper  fignification 
mufl  be  well  underjiood^  otherwife  we 
cannot  know  whether  it  ^  be  properly 
Vol.  VI.  M 
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tmnsferrcd  to  another  figntficatitm.'-^f 

proper  words— there  Jhould  be  a  variety 

of  thcm^Jignifying  the  fame  thing  ;^but 

not  too  great  a  variety ^  as  in  Arabic.--^ 

Of  Homers   language ;— more  rich  in 

fynonymous  tvords^  only  diverfifed  a  little 

by]fome  change  in  the  founds  than  any 

other  language  in  Greek. — Horner^ s  Ian-- 

guage  not  compofed  of  different  Dialeds^ 

but  the  different  Dialers  made  out  of  it. 

^-^An  account  honv  it  comes  to  be  Jo  rich 

a  language.  ^-^It  is  a  dialed  of  the  Sban^ 

fcrit  which  was  thi  antient  language  of 

Egypt^   that  went  both  to  India  and 

•    Greece. — More    variety  (f  derivation^ 

compofttion^  and  Jle£liony  in  Horner^  than 

in  tke  other  Greek  Dialers ; — but  more 

variety  fill  in  the  Shanfcrit. — The  de^ 

fnition  of  a  Trope. — Philofophical  ac^ 

count  of  Tropes  given  by  Arifiotle.^--^Of 

the  Metaphor. — This   word  ufed  in  a 

large  fenfe  by  Ariftotle  ;^^but  4S  only  ufed 

in  Rhetoric  in  the  common  fenfe.  of  the 

wordj  to  denote  aftmilitude  betwixt  two 

things,— It  is  a  Simile  in  one  v;ord.^^ 
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Of  the  proper  uft  of  Metaphor^  and  of 
the  ahufe  of  it. 

THE  Stile  of  Rhetoric,  which  is  the 
fubjefl:  of  this  fecond  book  of  mine, 
is  the  fubje^  of  Ariftotle's  third  book, 
which  he  begins  with  obferving.  That  if 
the  hearers  of  rhetorical  fpeeches  were 
Aich  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  ornaments  of  fpeech :  They 
would  require  no  more  of  the  orator,  than 
that  he  fhould  make  himfelf  under ftood, 
and  not  offend  their  ears  $  for  it  would  bt 
the  matter  they  would  mind,  and  not  the 
words.  But  the  hearers  are  fuch,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  reafon 
and  argument  only,  without  the  blandifh- 
Qient  of  fine  language.  And  if  Demoft- 
henes  and  the  other  orators  of  Greece 
had  fpoken  in  the  fame  way  that  Socrates 
did  in  his  trial,  who,  as  Plato  and  Xeno* 
phpn  inform  us,  difdained  to  ufe  any  or* 
nament  of  words,  they  would  have  been 
as  unluccefsful  as  he  was.  We  mufl;  there- 
fore add,  to  the  definition  I  have  given 
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of  Rhetoric*,  *  That  tbc  ftHc  of  it  (hoiild 
*  be  different  froin  common  fpeech/ 

Ariftotle,  in  the  firft  chapter  of  thia 
third  book,  tells  us  that  the  poets,  by  their 
didion,  as  well  as  by  their  nuoUiers,  pleafed 
the  people  very  much,  and  were  much  ad« 
xniredf  though  there  was  often  very  little 
fenfe  or  matter  in  their  works^  In  imkation 
of  them,  he  fays,  the  ftile  of  the  orators 
was  at  firft  very  poetical ;  and  he  mea« 
tions  Gorgias  as  fpeaking  in  that  ftile. 
And,  fays  he,  there  are  many  whd 
fiill  admire  this  poetical  ftile  of  elo- 
quence :  But  among  the  learned  the  dif« 
tindion  is  clearly  eftabliihed.  .  And  eveil 
the  tragic  poets,  he  fays,  write  in  a  f^le 
much  more  familiar,  and  liker  to  common 
fpeech ;  fo  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  t5 
imitate  thofe  who,  themfelves,  do  not  now 
compofe  in  that  ftile. 

Stile  neceiTarily  confifts  of  two  things ; 
•  P.  35  and  ^6. 
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Words,  and  tfacf  Compofition  of  thefe  words 
into  ^*ten(ies  or  pelrioda*.  Of  thefe  two 
the  laft  is  the  tbcfi  difficvk :  Aad  it  is  fi> 
in  all  lirts^  as  well  as  ia  the  writing  or 
fpcakitig  art.  In  paitfdngi  for  example^ 
it  is  more  difficult  to  put  together  figures 
properly  in  a  piece,  than  to  paint  the  fin« 
gle  figures.  In  poobry,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  put  together  properly  the  ftve«« 
ral  parts  of  a  drama,  <xr  of  an  epic  poem^ 
than  to  invent  particular  incidents,  and  to 
adorn  fhem  with  chara&ers  and  inan«> 
ners.  And  erery  compofer  as  well  ak 
performer  in  mufic,  knows  how  much 
mcfre  difficult  it  is  to  put  together  proper-^ 
)y  the  notes,  fo  as  to  make  a  good  piece  of 
mtifk%  than  to  ufe  the  fineA  notes.  But^ 
as  fingte  words  are  the  materials  of  which 
all  writing  or  fpeaking  is  compofed,  we 
ratfft  begin  with  explaining  the  nature  of 
them. 

Words,  with  refpe^  to  ftile  and  com« 
pofition,  are  divided  into  proper,  and  tro- 

*  VoL  3d«  of  this  work^  €hap«  x. 
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pical,  or  figurative,  as  they  are  com- 
monlyi  but  improperly  called.  Thefc  I 
have  defined  and  diftinguiihed  from  one 
another,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
work :  And  from  the  definition  there 
given^  it  is  evident  they  are  fo  connec- 
ted|  that  the  one  cannot  be  underftood 
without  the  other:  For,  if  I  do  not 
know  what  the  proper  word  fignifies/it  is 
impoffible  I  can  apply  it  juftly  in  a 
tropical  fignification,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  its  proper  fenfe  to  another 
which  has  a  conne^iion  with  that  fenfcf. 
It  is  therefore  a  capital  defed  in  Dr.  John- 
Ton's  Englilh  Didionary,  as  I  have  elfe« 
where  obferved  *,  that  he  has  not  diftio^ 
guifhed  the  proper  fignification  of  words 
from  the  tropical  ufe  of  them.  This  is 
an  error  which  the  French  Academy  has 
carefully  avoided,  and  which  makes  their 
didionary  one  of  the  moft  valuable  dic- 
tionaries that  we  have  in  any  language. 

As  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work, 
J  VoL  5th.  of  this  worki  p.  274. 
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whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  without  va- 
riety in  a  certain  degree,  fo  there  can  be 
ilo  real  beautj  in  language  without  a'  va-^ 
riety  of  wwds,  and  not  of  tropical  words 
only,  hot  of  propen  For  a  language  ia 
much  more  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the 
ear^  when  it  is  not  obliged  to  exprefs  the 
fame  thing  even  by  the  fame  proper  word^ 
but  can  diverfify  tbe  fpeech  by  fome  va- 
riety even  of  thefe  words*  At  the  fame 
time  this  variety  may  be  carried  too  far^ 
For  I  have  heard  it  obferved  of  the  Ara* 
bic,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  that 
it  has  very  often  fix  or  feven  words  ex<^ 
prefling  the  very  fame  thing,  without 
trope  or  figure.  This,  I  think,  makes  the 
language  too  bulky  and  cumberfome.  But 
the  Greek,  in  this  refp^£t,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  is  more  perfe£l:  than  any  language 
that  I  know  :  For  it  has  a  very  confider-*- 
able  number  of  fynonymes,  but  not  too 
many. 

The  language  of  Homer  is  in  this  re- 
fped,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  mod 
peife£fc  that  is  to  be  found  in  Greeks 
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or  in  a&7  other  language  tlat  I  dnder** 
fiand :  For  be  has  not  onlj  many  fjno^ 
nymea  ;  but^  by  various  terminations  and* 
flediohS)  by  adding,  tal^ng.awayi  and  in* 
ferting  letters,  he  has  ma4e  the  hme  word 
different  from  itfelf,  without  any  change 
of  the  fenfe ;  yet  not  fo  different,  but  that 
it  is  eafily  known  to  be  the  fame  by  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  the  art  of  his  language. 
Now  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  as  many  do, 
that  this  variety  of  words  was  taken  from 
the  feveral  dialers  of  the  Greek|  fuch  as 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  &c. ;  for,  in  the 
firft  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  thofe 
dialedls  exifted  at  the  time  that  fjomer 
wrote;  or,  if  they  did  cxift,  they  muft 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  fame  language 
in  which  Homer  wrote,  not  that  language 
out  of  them.  And,  fecondly,  fuppofing  thofe 
dialeds  to  have  exifted  at  the  time  Homer 
wrote,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  au- 
thor, much  lefs  fuch  an  author  as  Homer, 
would  have  written  a  mongrel  Babylonifh 
dialed,  made  out  of  the  different  dialedts, 
then  fpoken  in  Greece,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  intelligible  to  any  of  the  na^ 
tions  that  fpoke  any  one  of  thofe  dialci^s. 
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The  fafl:,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that  the 
language,  in  which  Hotncr  wrote*  was  the 
learned  language  of  Greece,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  their  poetrjr,  the  firft  writing  a- 
mong  them  *.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at 
its  being  fo  rich  and  copious,  that  it  feems 
not  to  be  one,  but  many  languages ;  for 
there  is  a  language  ftill  exifting,  and  prc- 
ferved  among  the  Bramins  of  India,  which 
is  a  richer,  and  in  every  refped:  a  finer 
language  than  even  the  Greek  of  Homer. 
All  the  other  languages  of  India  have  a 
great  refemblance  to  this  language,  which 
is  called  the  Shanfcrit :  But  thofe  languages 
are  dialers  of  it,  and  formed  from  it,  not 
the  Shanfcrit  from  them.  Of  this,  and 
other  particulars  concerning  this  language, 
I  have  got  fuch  certain  information  from 
India,  that  if  1  live  to  finilh  my  hiftory  of 
man,  which  1  have  begun  in  my  third  vo- 
lume of  Antient  Metaphyiics,  I  fhall  be 
able  clearly  to  prove,  that  the  Greek  is 

•  It  is  upon  record,  that  Phcrcydcs  was  the  firft 
writer  of  profc  in  Greek, 

Vot.  VI.  N 
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derived  from  the  Shanfcrit,  v/hich  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt,  and  was  car-* 
ricd  by  the  Egyptians  into  India,  with 
their  other  arts,  and  into  Greece  by 
the  colonies  which  they  fettled  there* 
This  is  a  mod  curious  and  important 
fa<a  in  the  hiftory  of  man ;  but  for  our 
prefent  purpofe  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  a  language,  to 
have  fuch  a  variety  in  the  found  of  the 
fame  words,  if  that  introduces  no  confu« 
fion,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  by  which 
the  language  is  formed. 

But  though  the  Greek  of  later  times  has 
not  that  variety  of  found  of  the  fame  word 
without  any  change  of  the  fignification, 
yet  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which 
'are  fimilar  both  in  their  found  and  fignifi- 
cation, though  not  exadly  denoting  the 
fame  thing.  Thcfe  are  words  formed  by 
derivation,  compofition,  and  fledlion,  the 
three  great  arts  of  language,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
have  conneded  together  millions  of  word?, 
fo  that  they  could  \xe  comprehended  in  thq 
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memory  and  readily  ufcd*.  All  thcfe 
words,  however  dififerent  in  their  found 
and  fignification,  come  all  under  the  deno^- 
mination  of  words  proper ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  can  be  called  trope 
or  figure.  But  even  in  thefe  the  language 
of  Homer  is  more  rich  than  any  other  lan- 
guage in  Greek,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the  ori- 
ginal language,  the  Shanfcrit,  in  any  of 
the  three  articles  I  mentiotied,  derivation^ 
compofition,  or  fledion  :  And  particu- 
larly it  has  in  it  words  of  wonderful  com- 
pofition, fome  of  which  I  have  been 
fhewn.— And  fo  much  for  proper  words* 

As  to  tropical  words,  it  is  not  the  dif- 
ference of  found  merely  that  makes  a 
trope,  but  there  muft  be  a  change  of  the 
word  from  its.  native  and  genuine  fignifi^ 
cation,  to  another  that  is  different.  In 
this  way  I  have  defined  a  trope,  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  workf,  where  I  have 


«  Vol.  5-  p.  434. 

f  Book  4.  chap.  3.  p.  24.  and  chap.  4^  p.  '^t4 
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explained,  ^t  great  length,  the  feveral  kinds 
of  tropes,  very  various  and  differeiat  one 
from  another.  But  Ariftotle  has  reduced 
them  all  to  rule,  and  made  philofophy  of 
them  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfc  of 
which  he  has  treated.  See  his  definftion 
of  them,  and  his  diviiion  of  them  into 
four  different  kinds^  which  I  have  given 
in  the  laft  chapter  quoted  of  the  third  vo* 
lume  *. 

In  poetry  all  the  different  tropes  are 
ufed,  and  particularly  by  Homer,  as 
I  have  ihewn  in  the  fourth  chapter  a- 
bove  quoted  ;  but  in  the  rhetorical  ftile 
there  is  hardly  any  other  trope  ufed  except 
what'  is  commonly  called  Metaphor,  a 
word  ufed  by  Ariftotle  to  comprehend  all 
tropes;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  true 
etymological  fenfe  of  the  word.  But  we 
ufe  it  to  denote  only  one  of  the  four  kinds 
of  trope  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
which  he  calls  xaTa  ro  ayaAo^ov,  being 
taken  from  the  refemblance,  fimilitude,  or 

•  Book  4.  chap.  3.  p*  37. 
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analogy  that  one  thing  has  to  another  *. 
It  is  a  trope  not  only  much  ufed  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric^  but  in  common  fpeech  ;  and 
the  rcafon  is,  that  it  both  adorns  the 
ilile,  and  exprefles  the  thing  in  a  more 
lively  and  forcible  manner ;  for  a  meta- 
phor is  a  fimile  in  one  word.  And,  if  it  be 
taken  from  any  great  fubjed,  it  magnifies 
the  thing  Ipoken  of :  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  taken  from  a  low  fubjedt, 
it  leflens  and  vilifies  the  thing.  And  as 
extolKng  or  depreciating  is  ufed  in  all  ihe 
three  diflPerent  kinds  of  rhetoric,  it  is  of 
very  general  ufe  in  the  art ;  and  Ariftotle 
fpeaks  of  it  as  the  only  trope  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  profe  compofition  t* 

I  have  faid  a  good  deal  about  the  proper 
ufe  of  this  trope,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
above  referred  to,  where  I  have  inculcated 
what  I  have  before  obferved,  in  this  chap- 
ter J*  that  we  mufl  perfeftly  underfland 


•  Ibid.  p.  37  and  38. 
f  Lib.  3.  Rhct.  cap.  2. 
I  P.  94- 
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the  meaning  of  the  proper  word^  and  alfo 
the  meaning  of  the  tropical  word  which 
we  ufe  in  place  of  it.  The  khowledge, 
therefore,  of  both,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  and  they'  mud  be  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhed  one  from  another:  So  that, 
as  I  have  obferved  *,  a  didionary  of 
any  language,  which  does  not  accurately 
diftinguifh  the  two,  beginning  with  the 
proper,  and  from  thence  deducing  the  me- 
taphorical ufe  of  the  word,  is  very  imper^- 
fcQ:  6f  its  kind.  I  have  alfo  (hewn  the 
abufe  of  metaphors,  by  making  them  too 
frequent,  and  fo  making  either  a  riddle  of 
the  compofition,  if  the  metaphors  be  not 
clear ;  or  though  they  be  clear,  too  many 
of  them  make  a  ftile  of  fimiles.  And  fo 
much  for  fingle  words,  which  are  the  ma<» 
terials  of  compofition. 


*  Vol,  3.  p.  41  and  42* 
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CHAP.      II. 


Of  Compofition — it  gives  a  variety  and 
beauty  to  Stile ^  nvhich  no  choice  ofvoords 
can  do; — is  of  greater  difficulty  than  the 
choice  of  voords— therefore  neglected  in 
modern  times^  and  in  later  times  among 
the  antients.—^ll  Stiles  now  of  the 
fame  kind^  ^ffeSiing  what  is  called  fine 
language.*— /n  Compofition  a  progrefs  as 
in  other  arts.-^The  feps  of  this  pro^ 
grefs^  from  the  fhortefl  fentence  to  a  pe^- 
riod  of  feveral  members. — There  muji 
have  been  a  time  for  this  progrefs^ and 
the  frft  compofition  mufi  have  been  in 
fhort  fentences. — TChis  progrefs  proved 
by  fafls^  as  well  as  by  reafoning. — The 
writings  of  Mqfes  an  example  of  fhort 
compofition.'— 'This  kind  of  Stile  imitated 
in  later  times  by  Saluft  and  Tacitus  ^i- 
7nong  the  Romans^  and  by  fome  French 
and  Englifh  writers.^  ^  very  bad  Stile^ 
specially  when  it  offers  obfcurity.^Of 
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the  pleafure  that  fome  have  in  decypher^ 
i^g  f^ch  a  Stile. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond 
part  of  Stile,  namely,  Compofition ; 
it  is  of  fo  much  greater  power  and  influ* 
ence  than  (ingle  words,  t^at  the  whole 
ftile,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe where  *,  is  in 
£ngli(h  not  improperly,  I  think,  denomi- 
nated from  It :  It  is  of  fo  great  variety 
as  to  make  different  (liles  of  the  fame 
words :  And  in  the  fame  (lile  it  gives  a 
variety  which  it  is  impoflible  any  choice 
of  words  can  gtve.  It  gives  fuch  beauty 
to  the  ftile,  too,  as  well  as  variety,  that  in 
a  paifage  that  I  have  qUtoted  from  the  Ha-  . 
Hcarnafianf)  he  compares  it  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer,  which  could  tranf- 
form  a  beggar  into  a  king  or  hero,  or,  wee 
verfa :  By  which  he  means,  that,  of  the 
moft  common  words,  good  compofition 
will  make  fine  poetry  or  profe ;  and  con* 


*  Vol.  3.  chap.  5.  in  the  beginning. 
I  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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trary  ways,  bad  compofition  will  difgrace 
the  beft  words :  And  he  gives  examples  of 
both. 

As  compofition,  therefore,  is  of  fuch 
power  and  influence,  and  of  fuch  beadty 
and  variety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  of" 
fuch  difficulty,— K>f  much  more  difficulty 
than  the  choice  of  the  words,  which  are  only 
the  elements  of  compofition.  This  it  has  in 
common,  as  I  have  obferved  ^,  with  compo- 
iition  in  all  arts.  And  this  difficulty  of  the 
prad:ice  is  the  reafon  why  not  only  in  out 
times,  but  in  the  times  of  the  Halicarnafiaug 
compofition  was  fo  much  negleded,  and 
nothing  ftudied  but  the  choice  of  words ; 
and,  as  we  all  at  prefent  a£fedt  to  write  fine 
language,  and  think  we  cannot  make  it  fine 
otherwife  than  by  poetical  words,  meta- 
phors, and  figures  of  different  kmds,  the 
confequence  is,  that  we  have  no  difference 
of  ftile  fuited  to  the  different  fubje&s,but  all 


•  P.  93.  of  this  volame. 

Vol.  VL  O 
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write  a  language  that  is,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfcwhere,  a  motley  mixture  of  the  froth 
of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry  *. 

There  muft  have  been  a  progrefs  in  this 
art  fo  various  and  fo  difficult ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  trace  this 
progrefs,  which,  I  think,  we  can  do  from 
monuments  yet  exifting.  But  before  we 
do  that,  we  muft  recoiled  that  there  is  no 
compofition,  properly  fo  called,  but  of 
word?,  more  or  fewer,  making  fome  fenfe 
by  themfelves  :  For  if  any  number  of 
words  be  colleded  together,  but  make  no 
fenfe  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  compofition, 
any  more  than  a  diforderly  colledtion  of 
the  materials  of  any  other  art.  Compofi- 
tion, therefore,  neccflTarily  confifts  of  a 
certain  number  of  words,  having  a  certain 
meaning ;  and  this  is  what  we  call,  in 
Englifh,  a  Sentence.  >Jow  this  compofi- 
tion may  confift  of  more  or  fewer  words. 


*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubjcA,  in 
the  third  diflertatlon  which  I  have  annexed  to  the  ad. 
vol.  of  this  work. 
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It  cannot  be  of  fewer  than  t^yo  :  But  it 
may  be  of  many  more.  When  the  words 
are  few,  it  is  a  Ihort  fentence ;  when  they 
are  many,  it  is  a  long  fentence:  And 
when  that  long  fentence  is  divided  into 
what  we  call  members,  which  make  by 
rhemfelves  fome  kind  of  fenfe,  but  an  im- 
perfedk  one,  and  dependent  upon  the  fenfe 
of  the  whole  fentence,  then  there  begins 
to  be  beauty  and  variety,  if  thefe  members 
be  well  compofedf  and  fitly  put  together ; 
and  if  there  be  in  the  whole  fentence  a 
certain  roundnefs  and  circumdudion,  mak- 
ing what  we  call  a  period,  then  is  the  coni- 
pofition  complete,  and  truly  rhetorical. 

But  was  this  perfcdion  of  compofition 
attained  at  once  ?  Or  was  there  not  a  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  as  in  other  arts?  And  I  think 
there  was,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  language ;  unlefs  we  are  to 
fuppofe  that  a  language,  fuch  as  the  Shan** 
fcrii  or  the  Greek,  and  fine  fpeaking  and 
writing,  came  down  to  us  from  Heaven 
direftly  :  But  my  opinion  is,  that,  what- 
ever afliftange  we  may  have  got  at  firft 
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from  fuperior  intelligencies  to  enable  us  to 
invent  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  the 
reft  was  left  to  our  natural  fagacity.  I 
therefore  do  not  fuppofe  that  men,  when 
they  firft  began  to  fpeak  and  write^  did 
put  together  many  words  in  fentences; 
nay,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  they  firft 
began  to  articulate,  they  put  together  ma- 
ny fyllables  in  words.  And  I  think  the 
Chinefe  language  is  a  living  proof  of  this: 
For  it  confifts  entirely  of  monofyllables, 
and  without  any  change,  in  thefe  monofyl- 
lables,  of  the  order  or  pofition  of  the  letters, 
or  any  thing  refembling  what  we  call  flec- 
tion ;  and  the  only  variety  they  give  them, 
is  by  different  tones,  fo  different,  that  they 
make  the  fame  monofyllable  fometimes 
fignify  nine  or  ten  different  things. 
Now  the  Chinefe  language,  as  well 
as  the  nation,  is  certainly  of  very  great 
antiquity ;  and,  1  believe,  it  was  the 
original  language  of  Egypt  long  before 
the  Shanfcrit  was  invented ;  and  from 
Egypt  It  travelled  into  India,  and  from  In- 
(Jia  car»e  with  fome  other  Egyptian  art$ 
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into  China  ♦.  Nor  Ihould  this  (low  pro- 
grefs  of  language  appear  wonderful  to 
thofc  who  confider  the  imperfcd  ftate  of 
languages  at  this  day,  many  of  which  have 
Qot  all  the  elemental  founds ;  or  rather 
there  are  few  that  have  them  all.  The 
Chinefe  language  wants  fevcral  of  them ; 
and  even  our  Englifh  wants  one  of  them, 
namely,  the  Greek  ypjilon^  or  French  », 
inftead  of  which  we  pronounce  the  Greek 
diphthong  €u« 

Such  being  the  progrefs,  therefore,  of 
the  invention  of  letters,  fyllables,  and 
words,  there  muft,  I  thinks  have  been  a 
fimilar  progrefs  in  the  compofition  of 
words.  The  fenfe  muft  have  been  at 
firft  concluded  in  a  fipw  words ;  and  the 
compofition  would  confift  of  a  number  of 
thefe  (hort  fentences,  not  connected  toge^ 


•  Sec  Salmafius  He/ltnifiica,  p.  390,  and  391. 
vhere  he  maintains,  as  I  do,  that  the  moft  anticnt 
languages  confifted  of  word^  only  of  one,  or  very  few 
fyllables.  Of  this  he  giTes  fevcnd  examples  from  ^e 
i^nticnt  Greek. 
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thcr  by  the  fenfe,  but  independent  of  one 
another.  If  this  were  only  conje£ture^  I 
fhould  think  it  a  moil  probable  one,  and 
I  think  even  necelTarily  deducible  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  But  it  is  proved 
by  fadfc  as  vi^ell  as  by  reafoning  :  For  the 
mod  antient  book  extant  is  the  writings 
of  Mofes,  which  are  compofcd  almoft  all 
in  that  ftile,  without  long  fentences,  or 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  period,  keep- 
ing the  fenfe  fufpended  through  many 
words.  For  proof  of  this,  we  need  go 
no  farther  than  the  firft  verfes  of  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  where  we  have 
the  creation  of  the  world  defcribed  in  fliort 
fentences>  without  any  thing  of  what  wc 
would  call  compofition. 

This  ftilc,  which  was  neceffary  before 
the  art  of  compofition  wa^s  invented,  is 
fimple  and  pleafant.  But  when  it  was  ftu- 
died,  as  a  beauty,  by  Sallufl  and  Tacitus 
and  their  modern  imitators,  it  is,  I  think, 
very  bad  writing  j  for  it  is  impoffible 
that  it  can  be  beautiful,  wanting  art  and 
that  variety  which  is  eflential  to  beauty. 
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But  in  Salluil  I  think  it  is  tolerable;  and 
though  I  cannot  praifc  it,  it  does  rtot  give 
xne  oflFence.  But  where  there  is  point 
and  turn  afieded^  and  a  ftudied  obfcurity, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  Tacitus  *,  and  fome  of 
his  modern  imitators,  I  think  it  is  the 
worft  ftile  that  can  be  written.  There 
are,  I  know,  readers  that  delight  in  decy- 
phering  fuch  enigmatical  fentences  tt  and 
flatter  thcmfelves  that  they  not  only  read 
but  invent.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
fuch  pleafure  ;  and  any  time  that  I  may 
have  beftowed  upon  expounding  thofe 
oracles  of  wifdom  that  are  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  the  fhort  fentences  of  Tacitus, 
I    have  thought   very  ill  employed,  not 

*  Sec  what  I  have  written  on  the  ftilc  of  Tacitus, 
in  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  chap.  12.  p.  2io. 

f  This  appears  to  have  been  the  taftc  of  fome  rea- 
ders in  the  days  of  Quintilian,  who  fays,  in  his  Itifti^ 
iut'tones  Oratoricae^  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  Pervqfit  quidem  jam 
mulios  ijla  ptrfuafto^  ut  id  jam  demum  eleganter  atque  ex* 
gut/tie  dicium  puUnt^  quod  interpretandum  Jiu  Sed  au* 
ditoribus  etiam  nofmuUis  grata  funt  haec^  quae  cum  inteU 
lexerxnt^  acumtne  Juo  deUElantuVy  et  gaudent  mn  quafi 
audiverint  fed  quafi  invenerinU 
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Ending  in  them  at  all  that  wifdom  which 
fome  think  thej  difcover  in  him ;  but  only 
a  very  common  fenfe,  and  perhaps  not  a 
true  one,  or  not  belonging  to  the  fubjeA* 
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CHAP.      III. 


Compqfitian  in  Jhort  ftntences  does  not  de^ 
/erue  the  name  of  compofition. — Of  Com^ 
pojition  in  longer  fentences.-^The  figures 
belonging  to  that  compofition  of  three 
kinds  ; — figures  of  the  Syntax— of  the 
Senfe — and  of  the  Sound. ^^T he  diffe-- 
rence  of  the  arrangement  of  ivords  in 
the  learned  languages  and  in  the  modern^ 
^^Words  at  a  difiance  from  one  another 
conneiied  together^  in  the  learned  lan^ 
guages^  by  genders^  numbers^  and  cafes.-^ 
This  produces  a  great  effed  in  compofi^ 
tion.^^Milton  has -availed  him/elf  of  the 
few  cafes  nve  have  in  Engli/lj^  to  com-- 

\  pof^  fo^^  fi^c  periods, — The  artificial 
compofition  in  the  learned  languages  not 
introduced  at  once. ^^ A  fimpler  compofi" 
tion  ufed  at  firfi.^^ur  language  is  fo 
crouded  nvith  confonants  and  monqfylla-- 
blcs^  that  no  compofition  could  make  it  fo 

Vol.  V[.  P 
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plea/ant  as  the  Greek  and  Latin. — OA- 

jeiiion  to  the  artificial  compqfition^  that 

it  makes   the  fenfe  ohjcure. — Tthis   an^ 

fwered^  and  Jhenvn  that  it  has  the  can^ 

trary  effeSi. — This  ^artificial  compqfition^ 

Jo  very  various^  has  its  bounds.— A  bad 

art  in  this  matter^  as  nvell  as  in  other 

things. — Of  the  Figures  of  Syntax.^^^ 

Some  of  thefe  only  proper  for  poetry. "^^ 

Three  of  them  may  be  ufed  in  oratory. -^^ 

Elipjis^  Farenthefts^  and  Repetitions'^ 

The  Elipjis  much  ufed  by  Demojihenes^ 

and  other  jlttic  writers  i-'-^it  giver  a 

ttrfnefs  and  ruatntfs  to  the  fiyle. — Pa^ 

renthejis^  a  beautiful  figure — much  ufed 

by  Demo/ihenes  ;'^in  fpeaking  it  has  a 

^wonderful good  effect. — Repetition^  mode-- 

rately  ufed^  has  liketvi/e  a  good  effell.^Of 

the  figures  of  the  fenfe. — Thef^  divided 

into  three  kinds y  fuch  as  are  Pathetic^ 

Ethicy  andy  lafily^  fuch  as  only  vary  the 

form  of  the  fiile^  fo  as  to  make  it  dife- 

rent  from  coinmon  fpeech.  ^Of  the  Pa^^ 

the  tic  kind  are  Exclamation^  Hyperbole^ 

^EpithttSy  Prq/opopoea^  and  painting  the 

fubjea.—Of  the  different  vfe  of  thefe  by 
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Cicero  and  Demofthenes.^^Of  the  Ethic 
kind^  ai  many  figures  as  there  are  man^ 
tiers  and  characters  to  be  imitated.'-^ 
Difference  betwixt  Poetry  and  Oratory 
with  refpefl  to  theft  figures^—^Of  the 
Figures  ofSenfe  of  the  third  kind^nvith-- 
out  paffton  or  charaders. — Ithefe  nvith- 
out  number.  ^^  An  example  given  of  the 
variety  of  this  figure^ 


AFTER  having  given  an  account  of 
the  firft  words  that  were  ufed  by 
jnen,  when  a  language  of  art  came  to  be 
formed,  and  of  what  nature  the  firft  com- 
pofition  of  words  in  fpeech  or  writing 
was,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  feveral 
figures  which  diverfify  compofition,  after 
it  was  formed  into  fentences  of  fome 
length:  For  a  compofirion  in  fhort  fen- 
tences of  a  few  words,  though  making  a 
complete  fenfe,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of 
compofition. 

The   figures  obferved  by  grammarians 
*rc  divided  into  threfe  kinds,  the  figures  of 
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Syntax  or  conftrufiibn ;  2dly^  figures  of 
the  fenfe,  that  is,  fuch  as  aflfedt  the  fenfe 
of  the  words ;  and,  Iqflly^  thofe  which  may- 
be called  figures  of  the  Sound,  relating  to 
the  rhythm  and  melody  of  fuch  languages 
as  the  Gr6ek  and  Latin. 

Before  I  begin  to  fpeak  of  thefe  feveral 
figures,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  compared  with  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  modern  languages, 
fuch  as  the  Englifli.  This  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  no  figure  of  fpeech,  except 
where  the  tranfpofition  is  violent  and  un- 
common, and  then  it  is  called  Hyperba^ 
ton"^^  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
figures  of  fpeech  :  But,  eveq  where  it  is 
not  fo  violent,  it  is  prpper  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  as  it  makes  the  ftile  very  differeqt 
from  common  fpeech. 

From  the  great  excellency  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  learned  languages,  which  have 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Hypcrbaton,  vol.  4* 
p.  222. 
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numbers,  genders,  and  cafes,  and  thereby 
conned  their  word^  together,  it  is  evident 
that  thofe  languages  are  not  under  the  ne-^ 
ceffity  of  placing  the  words  befide  one 
another  which  are  joined  together  in  con-*- 
ftru£lion,  but  may  have  them  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  one  another,  and  in 
different  order,  fometimes  the  one  before 
the  other,  and  fometimes  after  ^ ;  whereas 
our  language,  wanting  thefe  three  ways  of 
conneding  words,  is  obliged  to  conned  its 
words  chiefly  by  juxta-pofition,  which 
makes  the  compofition  in  our  language 
very  much  dinted,  and  tedioufly  uniform^ 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  f* 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of  the  variety  of 
antient  compofition,  p.  218.  and  following^  of  vol. 
4th.  and  p.  245.  and  following  of  vol.  5^h.  where  I 
have  treated  pretty  fully  of  the  diflference  betwixt  an- 
tient  and  modem  compofition. 

t  In  the  fine  fpeech  of  Slta]^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  we  have  an  exano- 
pie  of  what  may  be  done  in  compofition  by  the  va^ 
riety  of  cafes  of  nouns.  In  Englifli  we  have  that 
variety  only  in  our  pronouns,  and  Milton  has  availed 
himfelf  of  it  to  make  one  of  the  fineft  periods  in 
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'  Bat  this  artificial  compofition  in  the 
learned  languages,  Mras  like  other  things 
of  arc,  not  brought  to  perfedion  at  ohce^ 
but  by  degrees.  A  much  Ampler  compo- 
fition would  at  firft  he  ufed^  and  which 
was  preferred,  cv^en  ift  later  times^  in 
laws,  edids,  and  decrees,  and  in  fami^ 
liar  epifttes  ^,  in  which  the  ftile  is  much 
fimpler^  in  this  refpedt  than  the  orato^ 
rial,  faiilorical,  or  even  The  didadic.  But 
when  writing  and  (peaking  came  to  be 
formed  into  an  art,  it  would,  in  procefs  of 
time,  be  difcovered,  that  the  tranfpofition 

EngUfli,  and  wHtch  othenrife  conld  not  have  beeii 
pear  fo  fine.    It  begins  tha$, 

Me  tho' juft  right  and  the  fist  lairs  of  Heaven, 
Did  firft  create  your  leader, 

I  will  fay  no  more  of  it  here^  boeaufi;  I  have  com- 
mented largelf  upon  it  in  the  3d  chap,  of  the  3d 
book  of  vol.  2d.  and  alfo  in  the  9th  chap,  of  yol.  3d  of 
thb  work,  except  to  obfervei  that  if  the  pronoun  of 
the  firft  perfon  /had  not  had  an  accufative  different 
from  the  nominative,  it  would  have  been  impofiibie 
|br  Milton  to  have  given  the  period  that  roundnefs 
^nd  compaftnefs  which  it  has. 

f  See  p.  2 1 8.  and  219*  of  vol.  4* 
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of  wcH-ds  from  the  natural  order  of  fyntax^ 
produces  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  com-* 
pofition  ;  add  ^hen  melody  and  rhythm 
eame  to  be  ftudied,  it  was  in  fome  fort  of 
abfolute  neceiOty.  But  though  out  liber- 
ty of  compofitfon  were  as  great  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  we  have  fo  many  monofyllables 
in  our  language,  and  words  with  fo  many 
confonant&  crouded  together,  and  thefe  {*> 
different  fron^  one  another,  aa  not^  eafily 
to  coalefce  together  in  the  fame  found,  that 
it  would  be  impoifible,  by  any  arrange** 
ment,  to  make  a  compofitionr  fb  pleafant  aa 
f hat  of  Greek  and  Latin  ^. 

It  may  Be  ojedted  to  thisr  artificial  com^ 

pofnion,  that  though  it  no  doubt  give  a 

,  great  variety  fo  the  ftile,  it  makes  it  ob* 

tcure.     But  this  objection  I  think  I  have 

anfwered  in  the  third  diflertatioa,  which 


*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjeO,,  ji| 

the  2d  vol.  of  this  work,  book  j.  chapi  5.  and  6. 

\(rhere  I  have  iliewn  at  what  pains  the  Greeks  were 

to  make  their  language  fmooth  and  pleafant  to  tho 
ear. 
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I  have  annexed  to  my  fticond  volume^ 
where  I  think  I  have  ihewn,  that  in.  the 
beft  Greek  oratorial  conipofitions,  fach  as 
thofe  of  Demoilhenes9  the  words  are  fo 
arranged^  that  they  draw  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  or  reader,  and  have  more 
weight  and  emphafis  than  if  they  were 
placed  in  what  we  would  call  the  natural 
order.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  difficult  for  one, 
who  knows  only  Englifli  or  fome  other 
modern  languages,  to  underftand  the  words 
arranged  in  a  manner  fo  different  from 
that  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed : 
And  though  he. may  underftand  the  words 
feparately  and  by  themfelves,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  them 
compofed  in  a  fentence,  till  they  are  put  in- 
to the  order  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  a 
fchool-boy  conftrues  them.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  Greek  proverb,  *  Fine  things 
•  are  difficult.*  Ufe,  however,  makes 
them  eafy ;  and,  as  we  are  commonly 
taught  the  learned  languages  when  we  are 
young,  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  a  com* 
pofition  which  at  firft  appeared  fo  unna* 
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tural  to  us«  And  it  becomes  at  laft  not 
only  more  pleafant  to  our  ears,  but  it  con- 
veys the  meaning  more  clearly  and  forci- 
bly to  us,  efpecially  if  the  compofition  be 
in  good  periods,  than  any  other  arrange- 
ment of  the  words. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  ar- 
rangemenc,  however  various  it  may  be, 
(and  it  was  certainly  very  various,  efpe- 
cially in  their  oratorial  compofitions),  was 
without  bounds  and  limits  :  For  it  is  not 
every  artificial  compofition  that  is  claiScal ; 
and  there  is  bad  art  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  good.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  compofition  of 
Ammianus  Marellinus,  or  of  the  later 
Latin  writers,  with  the  compofition  of 
Cicero',  Julius  Caefar,  or  any  writer  of 
the  Auguftan  age.  And  if  fuch  a  com- 
pofition as  that  of  Ammianus  is  critically 
compared  with  thcfe  compofitions  of  a 
better  age  and  tafte,  it  will  be  found  that 
what  makes  the  difference  cliiefly  is,  the 
pofuion  of  the  words,  which  in  the  one 

Vol.  VI.  Q^ 
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arc  fo  placed,  as  to  anfwer  beft  to  thefenfir^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  the  ftile  nu* 
merous  and  pleating  to  the  ear. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  is  properly 
called  Figures  of  compofition,  beginning 
with  the  figures  of  conftrudiion.  Of  thefe 
I  hav?  treated  fo  fully,  in  volume  3d. 
chapter  6.  that  I  have  very  little  to  add 
here,  except  that  there  are  many  Figures 
mentioned  there>  which  are  not  at  all  pro- 
per for  profe  compofition,  but  are  ufed  by 
the  poets,  particularly  Homer,  which  give 
a  variety  to  the  poetic  ilile,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  do  not  make  it  obfcure,  as  I 
think  I  have  (hewn  from  the  examples  I 
Jiave  given.  The  Paronomajia^  and  the 
Farifojis^  are  very  much  ufed  by  poers 
and  by  feme  orators,  but  I  think  ought  to 
be  very  fparingly  ufed  by  thofe  who  fpeak 
upon  bufinefs,  and  not  for  mere  fhow  and 
oftcntation,  which  was  the  cafe  of  the 
lipideidic  orators.  And  I  think  there  are 
only  three  of  the  figures  which  1  have 
mentioned  that  are  proper  for  all  orations: 
And  thefe  are,  the  ElUpfu^  the  Paraitht-- 
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Jis^  and  Repetition  :  As  to  Ellipfu^  it  is  a 
figure  much  ufed  by  the  Attic  writers  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  their  orators.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  diftioguiifhing  mark  of  that 
dialed,  which  gives  it  a  terfenefs  and 
neatoefs,  free  from  all  kind  of  froth  and 
fuperfluity ;  and  by  Demofthenes  parti- 
cularly it  is  very  much  ufed,  and,  I  think, 
contributes  not  a  little  to  that  Hivoiins^  as 
it  was  called,  which  condenfed  his  ftile  fo 
much,  and  brought  it  fo  forcibly  home  to 
the  hearers.  The  parenthefis,  too,  he  has 
very  much  ufed ;  and  fometimes  even  pa- 
renthefis within  parenthefis  *,  of  which  I 
have  given  an  example  f.  It  is  alfo  much 
ufed  by  poets,  and  particularly  by  Milton, 
from  whom  I  have  given  moft  beautiful 
examples  of  it :  And  indeed  I  know  no 
figure  that  adorns  any  kind  of  writing 
more.  In  fpeaking  it  has  a  wonderful  ef- 
fefl:,  if  it  be  well  compofed  and  well  pro- 
nounced. And  even  in  writing,  though 
not  intended  for  fpeaking,  it  varies  the 

*  Sec  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  74. 
t  Ibid. 
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ftile  agreeably :  For  thfe  teft  of  good  wriN 
ing,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is  read- 
ing it,  and  what  does  not  pleafe  the  ear 
when  well  read,  I  fay,  is  not  well  written. 
But  befides  pleafing  the  ear,  if  the  matter 
of  it  be  of  weight,  I  fay,  that  matter  is 
more  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  reader, 
ftanding  by  itfelf,  than  if  it  was  mixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  fentence.  But  in  our 
modern  writing  this  figure  is  much  out  of 
fafliion  :  There  is  hardly  a  parenthefis  to 
be  found  in  the  French  books  now  pub- 
lifhed ;  and  I  have  heard  it  obferved  of  our 
fafhionable  writer  Mr  Gibbons,  that  in  his 
hiftory,  at  leaft  in  the  firft  volumes  of  it 
that  were  publiflied,  there  is  not  a  paren- 
thefis to  be  found.  And  1  think  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  true,  as  it  is  very  well  known 
that  he  has  formed  his  tafte  of  writing 
upon  the  French  authors. 

The  laft  figure  I  mentioned  is  Repeti^ 
tioriy  which  is  a  figure  ufed  in  all  kinds  of 
writing  and  fpeaking.  Of  this,  too,  in  the 
chapter  above  quoted,.  I  have  given  fomc 
bcauiifiil  examples  :  But  it  may  bp  iptf nx-?- 
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perately  ufed,  as  well  m  aay  other  figure  i 
and  of  this  likewife  I  Inive  given  an  exp 
ample  from  Cicero  *• 

I  come  now  te  fpeak  of  the  figures  of 
the  fenfe  or  meaning  Thefe,  fays  Quin^ 
lUian,  are  fo  many  that  they  caunot  be 
numbered  ;  But  1  tbiok  they  may  be  re^ 
duc^  to  certain  clafles,  and  accordingly  I 
have  divided  them  into  three ;  Jirfi^  fuck 
as  expre(s  £bme  feeling  or  emotion  of  the 
mind ;  Jtc<mdly^  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
ra<f%er  or  manners  of  the  (jpeaker  or  writer ) 
and,  thirdly^  fuch  as  without  expreffing 
either  of  thefe,  give  a  turn  and  form  to 
the  thought  and  exprefiion,  different  from 
what  is  ufual  in  common  fpeech.  Under 
•ne  or  other  of  tfaefe  heads  may  be  rankl- 
ed, as  I  imagine^  every  figure  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  devifed  f. 

Of  all  thefe  three  kinds  I  havct  in  th« 
pbapter  below  quoted,  mentioned  different 


^  See  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  So. 
f  ibid.  chap.  <5.  p.  107. 
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figures,,  beginning  with  thofe  belonging  to 
the  Pathetic,  of  which  kind  one  i8  Excla* 
tnation^  little  ufed  by  the  orators  of  Greece, 
and  not  at  all  by  Demofthenes,  but  very 
much  by  Cicero.  Then  I  fpeak  of  Hyfer^ 
boUy  not  very  much  ufed  by  the  beft  poets, 
and  hardly  at  all  by  fuch  orators  as  De- 
mofthcnes.  Next  I  mention  Epithits^ 
more  proper  for  the  poetical  ftile  than  the 
oratorial,  and  therefore  not  much  ufed  by 
orators  who  write  a  chafte  and  corred 
ftile.  Then  I  fpeak  of  Prqfopopoea^  a 
figure  entirely  poetical,  and  not  ufed  by 
any  Greek  orator,  as  far  as  I  can  recoi- 
led :  But  Cicero  has  thought  proper  to  a- 
•dorn  his  ftile  with  it  *. 

The  laft  figure  of  the  Pathetic  I  ftiall 
mention,  is  what  is  called  in  Greek  J^/ttTo- 
7}fcr/$,  that  is,  a  particular  and  circumftan- 
tial  defcription  of  a  thing,  fuch  as  may  be 
called  painting  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  excit- 
ing any  paflion.  It  is  a  figure  belonging 
more  to  poetry  than  oratory.     It  is  hpw- 

•  Vol.  3d.  p.  115. 
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ever  fometimes  ufed  by  orators,  and  I  havd 
givfin  an  example  where  it  is  ufed  by  De* 
mofthenes  ;  but  with  a  difference  which 
I  have  obferved  betwixt  the  poetical  and 
oratorial  ufe  of  this  figure  *.  But  Cicertf 
has  not  obfenred  this  diftin£tion,  as  I  hava 
ihewn,  in  a  defcription  of  his,  which  may 
be  called  a  piece  of  Dutch  painting  f.       ^ 

As  to  the  figures  of  the  Ethic  kind,  thcfe 
I  have  explained  in  the  eight  chapter  of 
the  fame  third  volume,  where  I  think  I 
have  made  the  proper  diftinSion  betwixt 
defcribing  a  charadcr  and  imitating  a  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  figure  belonging  both  to 
poetry  and  oratory ;  but  in  different  le- 
fpeds :  For  it  is  chiefly  his  own  charadlef 
which  the  orator  reprefents ;  whereas  the 
poet  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  to  appear 
himfelf  in  his  piece.  One  fpecies  of  this 
figure  is  very  well  known,  viz.  Irony; 
but  there  are  as  many  fpeciefes  of  it,  as 


♦  Vol.  3d.  p.  1 1 8. 
t  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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there  are  different  charaQers  and  manners 
to  be  imitated  *. 

The  laft  figures  of  the  fenfe,  according 
to  my  divifion  of  them,  are  fuch,  as  with* 
out  expreffiog  either  chara&er  or  paffion, 
give  a  turn  or  form  to  the  thought  and 
expreffion,  different  from  what  is  ufual  in 
common  fpeech :  Of  thefe  I  have  men^ 
tioned  fome  particular  figures,  fuch  as 
interrogation,  antithefis,  fimile,  and  allego- 
ry t*  But  of  the  figures  of  this  kind  it 
may  be  truly  faid  what  Quintilian  fays  of 
all  figures  of  the  fenfe,  that  they  cannot  be 
numbered.  Of  this  I  think  I  have  given 
a  proof  from  Milton,  in  Satan^s  fpeech  in 
the  council  of  the  devils  X^  which  I  have 
taken  down  and  put  up  again  in  three  dif« 
ferent  ways,  (hewing  how  the  fame  fenfe 
may  be  varied  by  different  compofitions. 

*  P.  136.  of  vol.  3d*  and  following. 

t  Ibid.  chap.  9.  p.  143. 

%  Ibid.  p.  138.  and  following.' 
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CHAP.      IV. 


Of  the  third  clafs  of  the  figures  of  Ian-- 
gudge  which  affe£i  the  foundy  viz.  the 
^Melody  and  th^  Rhythm. — The  meqfur'-  '^ 
jed  Rhythm  or  verfification  of  the  antient 

*  languages y  to  be  treated  (f  in  the  hook 
upon  Poetry ; — hut  of  the  Rhythm  of 
their  profe^  fomething  to  be  faid  in  this 

book Of  the  melody  of  fpeech.^-^The 

difference  betivixt  that  melody  and  the 
melody  of  mufic.^It  has  a  greater  refem^ 
blance  to  the  Recitativo  of  the  Italian 
opera  J  than  any  other  mufic  nve  )&ww;—- 
hut  differs  from  that  alfo. — The  Me-^ 
lody  therefore  of  Language^  a  mvfical 
tone  fionving  through  the  ixihole  fpeech^ 

•  -not  rijing  too  often  nor  too  high. — 
No  language  perfeSl  without  it. — 
Origin  of  the  Melody  of  Language. 
r^Singing    more  natural  to  man  than 

Vol.  VI.  R 
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fpecch.-^This'  the   mojl   difficult  of  all 
human  indentions. — Men  there/are  fung 
before  they  f poke. —Language^   as  nvell 
,as   the   race    of  men^   came  from    the 
fouth  and  eajl. — People  of  thefe  countries 
more  mufical  than  the  people  of  the  north 
and  iveJl.^When  men   began   to  fpeah 
they  joined  muftc  nvith  their  articulation. 
*^0f  the  melody  of  the  Chinefe  language. 
-^This   a  mof  ^wonderful    language,-^ 
Particular  information  which  the  author 
had  concerning  that  language. ^^The  Chi^ 
wfe  frjl  ufed  mufical  tones ^  before  they 
learned  to  articulate. — This  they  learned 
from  Egypt.-^Progrefs  of  the  art  there. 
— Anfnver  to  thofe  ivho  deny  that  ever  a 
language  exijled  ^ithmelody^^s^This  pra^ 
ved  from  fails.r^The   melody  of  lan^ 
guage  loft  in  all  degenerate   languages. 
^r-Oj  the  variety  of  melody  in  the  Greek 
language*  r^  Not  the  fame  variety  in  the 
t^atin. — Melody^  therefore^  not  fo  mu(h 
Jludied  in  the  Latin  comfofttiqn. 
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I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  third  clafs 
of  figures  of  compofition,  according 
to  the  method  in  which  I  have  ranked 
them ;  thefe  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fyntax,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  but 
relate  altogether  to  the  found  ;  for  they 
belong  to  the  profody  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, which  makes  what  the  Halicarna- 
iian  calls  the  Melody  of  Language,  and 
to  the  rhythm,  of  which  the  antients  com- 
pofed  their  verfe  and  numerous  profe.  Of 
this  laft  I  propofe  to  fay  fomething  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  leaving  what  I  have  to 
fay  of  the  antient  verfe  to  the  laft  volume 
of  this  work,  in  which  I  am  to  treat  of 
the  Stile  of  Poetry.  As  to  the  profody  or 
melody  of  the  antient  languages,  I  have 
faid  a  good  deal  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  fecond  book  of  the  fecond  volume  of 
this  work.  But,  as  it  is  fo  little  underftood 
at  prefent,  even  by  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves  fcholars,  th^t  fome  deny  even  the 
exiftence  of  it,  and  do  not  believe  that  any 
people  ever  fpoke,  or  that  they  could 
fpeak,  as  1  fuppofe  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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mans  did  \  I  think  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
here  a  good  deal  more  upon  the  fubjcd. 

In  the  firft  place»  as  I  have  obferved  in 
the  above  ntientiooed  fourth  chapter,  p. 
271,  there  are  ftnany  who  valiie  themfelves 
much  upon  their  knowledge  of  Profody, 
yet  do  not  fo  much  as  know  what  the 
word  i^eans  :  For  thejL  confound  it  with 
rhythm,  and  think  it  denotes  the  quantity,, 
or  length  and  fhortncfs  of  the  fyllables  ; 
whereas  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
bcit  relates  to  a  thing  quite  different,  viz* 

*  See  #hat  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubje£):,  in  vol. 
5th.  of  this  work,  p.  443,  where  I  have  fliewn  not 
only  that  it  is  poffible  to  fpeak  in  this  way,  but  that 
there  is  a  nation  afiually  exifting  in  North  America^ 
who  do  at  this  day  fpeak  fo.  If  the  reader  will  not 
believe  this  h&,  let  him  attend  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Cnckow  pronounces  hb  namei  and  he  will  find 
that  there  is  both  melody  and  rhythm  in  that  pro- 
nunciation :  For  the  accent  upon  the  firfl  fyUable  is  » 
third  above  the  tone  of  the  laft  fyllable,  but  which  is 
longer  than  the  firfli  and  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  as 
far  as  my  ear  can  judg^.  Now  Hhink  we  may  fuppofe» 
that  fuch  mufical  nations  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
had  as  much,  or  more^  mufic  in  their  pronunciatioa 
than  the  Cuckow. 
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the  mufical  tones  \7h1ch  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  gave  to  the  fyllables  of  their  words^ 
and  which  made  their  language  truly  melo* 
dious,  and  is  therefore  very  properly  cal- 
led by  the  Halicarnafian,  the  Mehdy  oi 
the  Language.  The  Latins  have  a  wotd 
compofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Greek 
word  Tfoc^icLf  and  denoting  precifely  the 
fame  thing,  I  mean  the  word  accentus, 
which  does  not  mean,  as  fome  ignorant 
people  may  think,  what  we  call  accent^ 
a  thing  fo  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  they  had  not  fo  much 
as  a  name  for  it  *. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  diftinguifli 
betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and  the  pie- 
Ibdy  of  mufic  ;  fo  that  they  fuppofe  the 
antients  fung  or  chaunted  when  they 
fpoke.  This  miftake  I  have  alfo  taken 
*  notice  of  in  p.  286,  of  the  fecond  volume, 
and  have  (hewn,  from  authority  which 
cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  di£Ference  be- 
twixt the  two  was,  that  the  melody  of 

*  See  vol.  4th.  p*  32. 
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^ech^wad  cvnyns  or  ir  pufra^  that  is,  /ro- 
geeded  by  JHdes^  whereas  the  melody  of 
mufic  was  diqftematic^  as  they  exprefled  it, 
that  is,  the  notes  did  not  run  into  one  ano^ 
fber^  but  were  diftinguijhed  by  perceptible 
Mtervals.  The  liked  thing  we  have  in 
modern  times  to  the  antient  melody  of 
^ech,  is  the  Recitativo  of  the  Italian  ope-^ 
na,,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  very  valuable  re- 
main of  the  antient  theatrical  mufic.  But 
it  differs  from  that  Recitativo  in  this  mate- 
rial point,  that  the  notes  of  the  recitativo 
are  diftingui(hed  from  one  another  by  per- 
ceptible intervals,  and  not  running  into 
one  another  like  the  melody  of  antient 
ipeech.  It  is  therefore  no  more  than  mu- 
fic more  fimple  than  the  mufic  of  the 
fongs  of  the  opera,  and  therefore  better 
accommodated  to  narrative,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  it  is  chiefly  ufed  ;  whereas  the  fongs 
are  expreilive  of  fentiment  and  paflion. 

The  melody,  therefore,  of  Greek  an<J 
Latin  confided  of  mufical  tones,  which 
flowed  through  the  whole  compofition. 
With  the  variety  of  high  and  low,  without 
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^hich  there  can  be  no  mufic  of  any 
kind,  but  the  high  never  rifing  aboyis 
a  fifths  and  being  not  too  frequently  re- 
peated ;  for  there  is  never  more  than  one 
acute  accent  upon  the  fame  word,  though 
confifting  of  fever al  fyllables.  This^  I 
think,  mud  have  made  a  fweet  and  fimplie 
melody,  with  variety  enough,  as  the  high 
tone  does  not  always  return  at  the  fame 
interval.  I  will  only  add  further  upon 
this  fubjeifi,  that  without  a  melody  of  one 
kind  or  another,  no  language  can  b^ 
perfe^  \  for  the  voice,  as  Ariftotle  has  ok- 
ferved  *,  is  the  mod  imitative  faculty  be^ 
longing  to  us,  and  therefore  it  Ihould  be 
employed  to  its  full  extent;  and  ihould 
not  only  imitate  fentiments  and  paffiona, 
but  alfo  muiical  tones. 

And,  if  we  ftudy  the  hiftory  and  philo- 
fophy  of  man,  and  can  afcend  to  the  ori« 
gin  of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  we 
0iall  find  that  the  firfl  language  fpoken  by 
man  muft  have  been  mufical  j  for  (inging 
is  natural  to  man  as  well  as  to  fome  birds ; 

•  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap,  i. 
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i/rhereas  language  is.  fo  far  from  being  na- 
tural to  man,  that  it  18  a  work  of  the 
greateft  artf  and  mod  difficult  invention  (if 
it  was  invented  by  men)  of  all  the  arts  w^ 
pradtife.  For  fetting  afide  the  grammatical 
arty  even  articulation,  which  fumifhes 
only  the  materials  of  language,  is  of  itfelf 
not  only  of  difficult  invention,  but  fo  dif- 
ficult in  the  pradlice,  requiring  fo  many 
various  pofitions  and  anions  of  the  or- 
gans of  pronunciation,  that  nothing  bi|C 
continued  pradice  from  our  infancy  can 
make  it  eafy  for  us  :  And  therefore,  as  I 
have  obferved  elfewhere*,  language  is  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  the  arts  we  have  in- 
vented, as  we  have  produced  not  only  the 
art,  but  furnifhed  the  materials  of  it; 
whereas,  in  the  other  arts  we  pradife,  na- 
ture h^s  given  us  the  materials* 

If,  therefore,  there  ever  was  a  natural 
ftate  of  man,  and  if  he  did  not  come  into 
this  world  pradtifing  all  the  arts  that  he 
now  practices,  it  is  evident  that  h(  did  not, 

•  Vol.  4th.  p.  176,  and  foUowiDg, 
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in  his  natural  ftate,  fpeak  :  But  he  fung ; 
for  having  a  voice  capable  of  variety 
of  tones,  and  being  naturally  pleafed 
with  thofe  tones  put  together,  though 
in  the  moft  rude  and  artlefs  manner,  he 
would  make  fome  kind  of  mufic  with  his 
voice,  that  is,  he  would  fing  :  Or,  if  we 
will  not  believe  that  inftindl  would  direft 
him  to  do  that,  we  may  fuppofe,  as  Lucre- 
tius does,  that  he  learned  it  by  imitating 
the  birds  *. 

Further,  hiftory  informs  every  man 
who  ftudies  it  in  the  grand  and  compre^ 
henfive  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  fpeciesj 
that  language  and  the  race  of  men  camd 
from  the  fouth  and  eaft.  Now,  the  peo- 
ple there  are  much  more  mufical  than  in 
the  north  and  weft,  Where  they  appear  to 
have  almoft  quite  loft  thofe  mufical  talents, 

"*  This  notion  of  Lucretius  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  what  the  wild  girl,  whom  I  faw  in  France,  told 
me :  For  (he  faid,  the  mufic  in  her  country  was  ad 
imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds. 

-    Vol.  VI.  S 
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which  they  brought  wijth  them  from  the 
fouth  and  eaft  :  And  the  further  north  they 
have  gone,  the  more  they  have  loft  of 
thofe  talents ;  lb  that,  as  Lemmius,  the  Da- 
nifh  miflionary  among  the  Laplanders,  in- 
forms us,  thefe  people,  though  undoubted* 
ly  they  came  from  a  country  far  to  the 
eaft  *,  could  hardly  be  taught  the  common 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  language  they  fpeaki 
which  is  now  known,  with  great  certainty,  to  have 
come  from  a  very  remote  country  in  the  eaft,  lying 
betwixt  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Teas ;  for  there  is  a 
book  written  by  one  Sainovicks,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Denmark,  printed  in  1770,  (it  is  a 
rare  book,  of  which  I  had  the  ufc  from  the  King's 
library,  when  I  was  laft  in  London),  where  the 
author  proves,  I  think  dcmonftratively,  by  comparing; 
the  two  languages  together,  that  the  Hungarian  and 
Lapland  languages  are  both  dialc£ls  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  confcquently,  that  the  people  muft  be  ori- 
ginally the  fame.  The  affinity  of  the  two  languages 
he  proves,  not  only  by  their  having  fo  many  words  in 
common,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fifty,  (p.  35.) 
but  by  idioms  of  fyntax  and  compofition,  which  could 
not  be  accidental,  (p.  61.)  Now,  if  they  were  origi- 
nally the  r«tme  [Kople,  it  is  the  grcateft  migration  of 
men  that  we  read  of  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  greater 
than  the  migration  of  the  Cimbers  from  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefe  to  the  Cimbric,  or  of  the  Goths  from 
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church  tunes.  But  there  is  a  fouthern 
and  caftern  nation,  with  which  we  are 
pretty  well  a<:quainied,  i  mean  the  Chinefe, 
who  retain  the  mufical  genius  of  their  coun- 
try fo  much,  that  they  have  a  much  greater 
variety  of  lAufical  accents  upon  their  fylla- 
bles  than  the  Greeks  had  :    For  the  fame 

Crim  Tartary  to  Germany  and  Sweden :  For  the 
Hungarians,  who  call  thcmfclvcs  Majars^  came  from 
a  country  betwixt  tlie  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Teas,  where 
there  is  a  people  of  that  name  (fee  the  fecond  c;dition 
of  vol.  I  ft.  of  this  work,  p.  594.  in  the  note)  and  who, 
wc  muft  fuppofe,  fpcak  the  fame  language,  as  they 
bear  the  fame  name.  Now  what  a  mi^^ration  this  was, 
from  the  Cafpian  fca,  at  leaft  froin  beyond  the  Eux- 
ine, to  Lapland,  whether  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  come 
direftly  from  their  parent  country  to  Lapland,  or, 
what  I  think  more  probable,  from  Hungary  to  Lap- 
land, This  {hews  how  much  the  ftudy  of  language  is 
'conncfted  with  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  fince  by  it  we  dif- 
cover  the  connexion  of  nations  with  one  another, 
and  their  migration  from  the  moft  diftant  countries 
to  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  I  will  only 
add, .  concerning  the  language  of  thcfe  two  nations, 
that  it  is  a  language  of  art,  having  one  art  belonging 
to  language,  which  no  other  language  in  Europe  at 
prcfcnt  has,  that  of  forming  cafes  of  nouns  by  fleclion. 
This  is  a  proof,  that  not  only  the  race  of  men  came 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to  the  weft  and  north,  but 
that  they  brought  with  them  a  language  of  ar:. 
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monofyllable  among  them,  by  being  diffe- 
reptly  accented, fignifies  nine  or  ten  different 
tthings;  fo  that  their  language,  confiding 
of  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty 
words,  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  a  highly 
civilized  life.  Mr  Bevin,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my  fifth  vo* 
lume  *,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  let  me  hear 
him  fpeak  fome  Chinefe,  and,  as  far  as  I 
pould  obferve,  their  tones  did  not  rife  fo 
high  as  the  acute  accent  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  the  notes  were  very  much  divided,  and 
the  intervals  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  mufic 
of  their  language  refembled,  in  that  re- 
fpe£t,  the  finging  of  birds.  Whether  they 
did  not  vary  their  monofyllables,  by  pro- 
nouncing them  longer  or  (horter,  I  forgot 
to  afk  him ;  but  I  think  it  certain,  that  as 
rhythm  is  an  eflential  part  of  mufic,  they 
could  not  have  had  fo  much  mufic  in  their 
J^nguage  without  rhythm  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  diftinguifli  in  that  way 
the  fenfe  of  feveral  of  their  monofyllables, 
as   we  know    the    Greeks    diflinguifhe4 

?  ?'  444. 
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fome  of  their  words,  by  the  length  or 
ihortnefs  of  the  fyllables. 

Of  the  Chinefe  language  I  have  fpo- 
ken  in  page  io8.  of  this  volume;  and 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  it  is  the 
greateft  phenomenon  of  the  language 
kind  that  is  to  be  found  on  this  earth: 
For  it  is  a  language  without  any  of  the 
three  arts  of  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledion,  without  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  which,  I  ihould  have  thought  it  im- 
poflible  to  have  formed  a  language,  which 
could  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  life  of  civility 
and  arts,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Chinefe.  It 
is,  as  1  have  obferved  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted,  in  that  infantine  fiate  of  articula-* 
tion,  when  men  had  only  learned  to  articu- 
late tingle  fyllables,  but  not  to  put  them  to- 
gether in  words;  for  there  muft  be  a  pro- 
grefs  in  all  arts,  from  what  is  timpleil  and 
eatieft,  to  what  is  compound  and  n\ore  dif« 
jGcuIt. 

The  firft  words,  therefore,  were  as  fim^* 
pie  as  poifible,  being  only  monofyllables  ; 
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and  therei  I  think,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  would  flop  a  while  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing tones  and  rhythms  to  thofe  fyllables, 
exprefs  their  wants  and  defires,  and  fo  keep 
up  an  intercourfe  with  one  another.  In  this 
ftate,  I  imagine,  the  language  remained  for 
fome  time,  even  in  Egypt,  where  I  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  firft  invented  :  And  while 
it  was  in  that  (late,  it  found  its  way  to 
China,  with  other  Egyptian  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly hieragryphical  writing,  which 
M.  De  Guignes  has  (hewn  came  from  E- 
gypt  to  China.  See  vol.  34.  of  the  Me- 
moires  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
Chinefe,  who,  I  believe  are,  as  Dn  War- 
burton  has  faid,  a  dull  uninventive  people, 
have  preferved  both  the  language  and  the 
writings  of  the  Egyptians  as  they  got 
them.  But  in  Egypt  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  thefe  arts  continued  long  in  fo  in- 
fantine a  ftate.  That  alphabetical  cha- 
rafters  were  invented  there  1  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  alfo  the  three  great 
arts  of  language,  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledion.  When  they  had  got  fo  far 
io  the  art  of  language,  words  of  many 
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fyllables  became  abfolutely  neceffary :  The 
tones  and  rhythms  of  the  mcnofyllables 
vrcrc  neverthelefs  ftill  prefervcd  ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  formed  fuch  a  language 
as  the  Shanfcrit,  which  is  now  difcovered 
to  have  been  the  antient  language  of  £« 
gypt^  and  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  dialefl:. 
Thus  was  completed  the  moft  wonderful  of 
all  human  arts,  by  which  about  five  millions 
of  words  were  fo  connected  together,  as 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  memory^  and 
readily  ufed  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
nounced with  a  beautiful  variety  of  melo'* 
dy  and  rhythm. 

But  to  return  to  the  mufical  accents  of 
the  Chinefe  language.  The  queftion  is, 
Whether  they  firft  learned  to  articulate  their 
monofyllable,  and  then  learned  thefe  mu- 
fical notes  by  which  they  diftinguifli  them 
one  from  another  ?  or,  whether  they  firft 
pradifed  muHc,  and  then  learned  articula* 
tion  ?   And  it  appears  to  me  very  much 


Sec  vol.  5th,  p.  434* 
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more  probable,  that  having  firfl:  fung, 
whether  by  inftin^t,  or  having  learned  it 
from  the  birds  j  and  after  that,  hav'ing 
learned  from  fome  nation  with  which  they 
had  an  intercourfc)  to  articulate  a  few 
founds,  they  ftill  continued  to  fing,  and,  as 
it  was  very  natural,  joined  their  mufical 
tones  to  their  articulate  founds,  and  fo 
formed  a  mufical  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fupplyed  the  defefts  of  their  very 
fcanty  articulation. 

But  we  mud  fuppofe,  that  the  melody 
of  the  Greek  language  was  far  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Chinefe,  and  I  think' we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Halicarnafian, 
for  explaining,  fo  accurately  as>  he  has 
done,  the  nature  of  the  Greek  accents. 
He  is  the  only  author,  as  far  as  I  kn6w, 
that  has  done  fo;  and  but  for  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  them,  I  might 
have  thought  them  as  much  without 
rule,  and  as  little  mufical,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe accents.  But  the  Halicarnafian  has 
told  us  that  they  rife  to  a  fifth,  and  every 
fyll^ble  of  the  word  has  either  a  grave  ac- 
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cent,  an  acute,  or  both,  which  is  called  a 
circumflex,  and  this  is  all  the  variety  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  This 
Variety,  however,  is  not  without  rule  ;  for 
I  know  an  Englifh  fcholar,  who,  if  you 
give  him  the  accentuation  of  any  one 
\vord,  will  tell  you  how  all  its  deriva- 
tives, and  all  its  different  fledions  are  to 
be  accented.  I  thought  the  paiTage  in  the 
Halicarnafian  of  fuch  importance,  that  I 
have  given  a  tranflation  of  it  at  full  length, 
which  I  very  feldom  do  j  and  he  makes  the 
ttiatter  fo  clear,  though  a  good  deal  remov- 
ed from  common  apprehenfion,  that  no 
man  who  underftands  the  language,  and 
has  learned  the  firft  principles  of  mufic, 
can  have  any  doubt  in  the  matter. 

If  we  could  have  any  doubt  that  the 
Greek  language  was  pronounced  with  the 
melody  which  the  HalicarnaHan  has  fo 
well  explained,  the  example  of  a  favage 
nation  of  North  America,  who  at  this  day 
pronounce  their  barbarous  language  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  Greeks  did  their 

Vol.  VK  T 
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polite  and  highly  cultivated  language, 
puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
fhews,  that  not  only  fuch  a  pronuncia- 
tion is  pra<SticabIe,  but  that  melody  and 
rhythm  are  coeval  with  language,  and 
had  been  brought  to  fome  degree  of  per- 
fedlion,  while  the  grammatical  part  of  the 
language  continued  ftill  very  imperfet^; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Iroquois  language. 
Of  this  language  I  have  faid  a  good  deal 
in  my  fifth  volume,  p.  443  and  444. 

If,  therefore,  no  language  ever  was  fpo- 
ken  by  a  whole  nation  with  melody  and 
rhythm,  thofe  who  have  heard  the  Chi- 
nefe  fpeak  in  that  way  muft  have  been 
miilaken,  or  willingly  impofed  upon  us. 
Dr.  Moyes  muft  have  lied  concerning  the 
Iroquois,  for  he  could  not  have  been  mif- 
taken ;  and  fo  muft  the  Halicarnafian,  ia 
what  he  has  told  us  w^ith  fo  much  accura- 
cy concerning  the  Greek  accents.  But 
thefe  teftimonies  are  all  rejected  by  fome, 
fingly  for  this  reafon,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  any  people  fpeaking  in  that 
way  J  and  they  hold  it  to  be  iippoffible  that 
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there  (hould  be  any  beauty  in  fpeaking, 
or  in  any  other  art,  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.  I  vfiW  not  pretend  to  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  fuch  men,  or  make  them  lefs  fond 
of  themfelves ;  but,  if  they  will  not  be 
convinced  by  fafts  that  are  told  them,  I 
think  they  fliould  be  convinced  by  the  tef- 
timony  of  their  own  fenfes.  Let  them 
liften  to  that  common  bird  the  Cuckow, 
who,  as  I  have  fhewn  *,  articulates  his 
name  of  two  fyllables-  with  both  me- 
lody and  rhythm.  The  Cocketoo  pro- 
nounces his  name  of  three  fyllables  in 
the  fame  way ;  but  whether  he  rifes 
higher,  or  not  fo  high  as  the  Cuckow,  I 
cannot  tell.  Now,  is  there  any  ^bfurdity 
or  impofTibility  in  fuppofing^  that  a  mufi- 
cal  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greeks  certainly 
were,  (hould  do  what  we  fee  the  Cuckow 
does — join  to  their  articulation  both  melo- 
dy and  rhythm.  Nor  fhould  we  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  Greeks  pradifed  an  art  that 
we  cannot  praftife,  and  indeed  can  hardly 
have  an  idea  of:    For  it  would  have  been 
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the  fame  vrith  their  ftatuary,  had  not  the 
monuments  of  that  art  come  down  to 
us,  without  which  we  (hould  have  hard- 
ly had  an  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  fuch  figures  as  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere 
or  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  But  the  melo- 
dy of  their  fpeech  has  not  come  down  tQ 
us,  except  in  the  accqrate  defcription  of  i^ 
which  the  Halicarnafian  h^s  given  us. 
From  him,  indeed,  we  may  learn  the 
fcience  of  it  j  bur  there  is  a  gteat  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  fcience  of  any  aft  and 
the  pradice  of  it :  For,  from  knowing  mere- 
ly the  rules  of  an  arc,  we  cannot  judge 
truly  of  the  effeds  it  will  produce,  except 
WG  know  alfo  how  it  anfwers  in  pradice.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  as  we  have  no  pradice  of 
the  antient  mufic,  nor  know  any  thing  of  it, 
except  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
antient  authors,  we  can  have  as  little  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  it,  as  of  the  melody  of  their 
fpeech.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  befides 
the  Diatonic  mufic,  which  is  our  only  mu-* 
fie,  but  which,  among  them,  was  no  more 
than  the  mufic  of  the  vulgar,  they  had 
two  other  kinds  of  mufic,  the  CJhromatic 
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and  the  Enharmonic ;  both  which,  proceed- 
ing by  much  fmaller  intervals,  mud  have 
been  more  refined.  And,  as  we  know 
that  they  cultivated  and  praftifed  mufic 
more  than  any  other  art,  we  may  reafon- 
zhlj  fuppofe  that  they  carried  it  to  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  art. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  in  a  dege- 
nerate nation^  among  the  firft  aits  ths^t 
are  loft  is  the  mufic  of  language.  In 
modern  Greece  they  have  loft  both  the 
melody  and  rhythm  of  their  language. 
And  the  language  of  the  philofophers 
of  India,  commonly  called  the  Shan- 
fcrit,  though  the  grammar  of  it  (and 
a  moft  wonderful  grammar  it  is)  be  pre- 
fervcd  among  the  Bramins,  who  alfo  fpeak 
it  among  themfelves,  yet  the  melody  of  it 
is  loft  in  common  ufe.  But  the  Bramins 
preferve  the  knowledge  of  it  likewife,  and 
ufe  it  when  they  read  their  facred  book, 
the  Vedum,  in  which  the  tones  are  mark- 
ed, as  in  our  Greek  books  *.    The  nations 

*^  This  faft,  as  well  as  many  others  concerning  the 
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that  migrated  from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to 
the  north,  have  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved, 
loft  the  melody  of  their  language,  which 
1  think  may  partly  be  afcribed  to  their 
climate,  which  has  not  only  Ihrivelled  and 
contrafked  their  bodies,  but  has  more  or 
lefs  impaired  all  their  fenfes. 

Though  thefe  ancient  accents  are  all  to- 
gether difufed  in  the  modern  languages, 
yet  they  made  a  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  compofition  in  Greek,  fo  that 
the  Halicarnafian  has  made  the  evfJu/^toL 
of  the  compofition  of  Demofthenes,  one 
of  its  greateft  praifes  *  ;  and  he  tells  us, 

ShaDfcrit  language  and  the  Bramins,  I  learned  laft 
time  I  was  in  London  from  Mr  Wilkins,  a  gentleman 
who  was  fixteen  years  in  India,  and  all  that  time  ftu- 
died  the  Shanfcrit  language  under  Bramin  mafters, 
and  I  believe  knows  more  of  it  than  any  European  now 
living.  He  told  me  a  fadt  concerning  their  facred 
book^  the  Vedum^  which  I  thought  very  curious.  That 
this  book,  with  the  accents  marked  in  it,  they  called 
their  Pfalm  Book;  which  ihews,  as  well  as  many 
other  inClances  he  gave  me,  the  connexion  betwio^c 
the  Shanfcrit  and  the  Greek. 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubjcft, 
vol.  2d.  p.  380.  and  following. 
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that  the  tones  of  the  words  ought  to  be 
varied  as  well  as  the  rhythms,  and  words 
accented  in  the  fame  way  ought  not  to  be 
placed  together,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  proper  variety  in  the  melody.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
a  ftudy  of  that  part  of  the  art  of  compofi- 
tion  ;  And  they  certainly  had  not  that  va- 
riety of  accent  which  the  Greeks  had  ;  for 
they  never  accented  the  laft  fyllable  of  a 
word :  ,Nor  do  1  believe,  that  in  pronoun- 
cing their  language,  they  were  fo  attentive 
to  melody  as  the  Greeks  were ;  for  they 
certainly  were,  not  fo  mufical  a  nation 
as  the  Greeks.  We  are  therefore  not  to 
wonder,  that  in  a  paflage  from  Cicero, 
which  I  have  quoted  *,  in  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brutufn^  cap.  44.  he  requires  only  three 
things  relative  to  the  found  of  oratorial 
conripofition,  viz.  the  order  or  arrangement 
of  the  words ;  the  period ;  and,  laftly,  the 
numbers  or  rhythm's.  Nor  indeed  do  I 
remember  that  he  any  where  fpeaks  of  the 


*  Vol.  3d.  p.  48. 
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melody  as  making  any  part  of  the  beautjr 
of  compofition. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjed  of  ancient 
accents,  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  how  they  were  loft,  and  what 
came  in  place  of  them.  As  it  is  not  eafy 
to  pronounce  any  number  of  fyllables,  or 
words,  with  a  perfect  monotony,  or  with* 
out  any  variation  of  the  voice  of  any  kind, 
it  was  natural  that  the  people  who  had 
loft  the  melody  of  their  language,  ihould 
fubfticute,  in  place  of  it,  what  we  call  ac^ 
cents  J  by  which  we  pronounce  one  fyllablc 
of  a  word  louder  than  the  reft,  and  which 
is  the  only  kind  of  accent  now  ufed  in  the 
languages  of  Europe.  If  this  were  only 
conjedkure,  I  thiuk  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  a  probable  one :  But  it  is  proved 
by  fad ;  for  the  modern  Greeks  at  this 
day  have  fubftituted  this  kind  of  accent  in 
place  of  the  antient  accents  ;  for  not  only 
in  their  common  difcourfe,  but  in  reading 
their  antient  Greek  books,  they  obferve 
the  accents  as  marked  in  them  j  but  in 
place  of  founding  them  as  mufical  notes, 
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they  only  accent  them  as  wc  do  our  fylla- 
blesy  by  pronouncing  one  fyllable  louder 
than  the  reft  *; 

I  have  been  thus  long  upon  the  fubjed 
of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language,  as  • 
it  niakes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty 
of  oratorial  compofition ;.  and  becaufe  it 
is  very  little  underftood,  nor  has  not 
been  explained  by  any  modem  critic  or 
fpholar«  This  is  a  complaint  that  I  obferve 
is  made  by  Taylor,  in  his  notes  upon 
the  oration  of  Demofthenes  De  Corona  f^ 
where  he  very  candidly  confefTes  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter%  And  he 
there  quotes  a  paflage  from  a  fcholiaft  of 
Euripides,  which  ihews  that  the  Greek  ear 
was.  fo  nice,  that  they  could  diftingui(h,  by 
the  pronunciation,  whether  two  fyllables 
were  contraded  into  one,  by  what  they 
called  a  ^urotAoif ly^  or  whether  they,  wero 
diftina.fyllables. 

*  See  vol.  4.  libi  i.  chapr  i.  p.  297. 
+.P.679. 

Vol.  VI..  U 
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CHAP.       V. 


Of  Rhythm. — ^bis  a  word  taien  from  the- 
Greek^not  ufed  by  Cicero^  Jmt  by  ^u»* 
tilian. — Not  "well  exprejfed  by  numerus 
in  Latm  or  quantity  in  EngUfh.-^A  A- 

fnition  of  Rhythm We  have  nopraSiict- 

of  it^  any  more  than  of  the  melody  of 
language^-^D^erence  betxoixt  mufic  and 
language.-^Mufic  cannot  be  ivithout  me^ 
lady  and  rhythm^  but  a  language  may  be 
'without  either. — Of  the  rhythm  in  profe. 
— Of  this  njoe  hdve  no  perception ;  but  it 
'fjuas  an  effential  part  qf  the  antient  ora^ 
torial  compoJitton.^-^Reafon  nvhy  the  an^ 
tients  muft  have  pradifed  rhythm  in  their 
profe.— The  orations  of  Demofihenes^  pro^ 
nounced  by  him  nvith  all  the  variety  of 
rhythm^  mujl  have  given  the  greatejl' 
pleafure  to  the  learned  ears  of  the  Athe^ 
nians. — The  compofition  of  Demojihenes 
altogether  different  from  common  fpeech^ 
— There  muJl  have  been  a  beauty  inAty, 
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as  pronounced  by  hinty  of  nvhich  nve  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  -^This  nvould  have 
been  the  cafe  of  other  arts^  if  monuments 
of  them  had  not  come  donvn  to  us. — We 
Jhould  not  by  this  be  difcour aged  from 
the  fiudy  of  the  antient  arts. — By  that 
Jludy  not  only  the  beauty  of  Arts  is  to  be 
learned  J  but  the  beauty  of  Manners  and 
CharaHers. — A  perfect  charaSfer  not 
otherwife  to  be  formed i — 0/ Periods.— 
Both  the  fenfe  and  the  found  of  them 
better  than  of  fhort  fentences. — Without 
Periods  our  Rhetorical  Stile  mufl  be  nO" 
thing  but  vulgar  fpeech. — A  Period 
makes  the  found  more  beautiful,  as  well 
as  conveys  the  fenfe  better. — This  ex^ 
prejfed^  in  AriJlotWs  definition  of  a  Pe* 
riod. — Periods  mufi  not  be  too  long  ;  nor 
mufl  all  be  periodifed. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  Rhythm 
of  thefe  languages  ;  and  what  I  have 
to  fay  upon  this  fubjedt  will  be  confined 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  profe  of  Greek  and 
Latin  J  for  that  only  belongs  to  rhetoric* 
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As  to  the  rhythm  of  their  virfe,  I  v?ill  ex- 
plain it  in  the  next  volume,  in  which  I  am 
to  treat  of  poetry. 

Of  rhythm  in  general  I  need  fay  no- 
thing here,  as  I  have  treated  of  it  very  ful- 
ly in  the  5th  chapter  of  vol.  ad.  of  this 
work,  where  1  think  I  have,  upon  philo- 
fophical  principles,  explained  the  nature 
pf  rhythm,  and  diftinguifhed  the  different 
fpeciefes  of  it.  It  is  a  word  which  we  have 
very  properly  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
language :  And  I  think  the  Romans,  a- 
mong  many  other  terms  of  art  which  they 
took  from  the  Greeks*,  fhould  alfo  have 
taken  this,  inftead  of  ufmg  the  generic  word 
numerus^  which  is  the  only  word  that  G- 
cero  ufes  to  denote  rhythm  (though  I  ob- 
ferve  that,  when  Quintilian  wrote,  the 
word  rhythmus  began  to  be  naturalized  a- 
mong  the  Romans) ;  and  our  word  quan* 
tity^  by  which  we  exprefs  the  rhythm  of 
language,  is  alfo  a  word  much  too  gene- 


♦  Sec  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeA  in  the 
beginning  of  this  volum?. 
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ral,  applying  to  every  thing  having  parts 
or  din^enfions  of  any  kind. 

That  the  rhythm  of  language,  or  quan- 
tity as  v^e  call  it,  confifts  of  long  and  ihorc 
fyllables,  eveiy  man  who  has  the  leaf): 
tindure  of  claflical  learning  muft  know, 
(hough  he  may  not.be  able  exadly  to  de* 
fine  what  a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable  is» 
and  though  he  have  no  pradice  of  it,  any 
more  than  of  their  melody,  neither  in 
reading  the  profe  of  the  learned  languages, 
nor  even  in  reading  the  verfe,  as  I  ihall 
fhew  in  the  next  volume  upon  the  fubjed 
of  poetry :  For  though  we  mark,  as  we 
fometimes  do,  a  long  fyllable  by  accenting 
it,  that  accent  does  not  make  the  fyllable 
longer,  but  only  louder.  Who,  therefore, 
denies  the  exigence  of  the  melody  of  thofe 
languages,  becaufe  he  has  no  practice  of 
it,  may,  for  the  fanie  reafon,  deny  the  ex- 
iftence  of  their  rhythm. 

What  makes  the  rhythm  of  long  and 
fhort  fyllables,  is  the  ratio  of  the  long  to 
the  fhort,  which  is  as  two  to  one:   For 
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without  ratio  or  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another,  there  not  only  could  be  no  fcience 
of  rhythm,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  there 
could  be  no  beauty  or  pleafure  in  the  per- 
ception of  it.  It  is  therefore  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  fyllables,  having  this  ratio  to 
one  another,  which  makes  what  we  call 
verfe  in  the  antient  languages,  or  nume- 
rous profe. 

From  this  definition  it  is  apparent,  that 
rhythm  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eleva- 
tion or  depreflion  of  the  voice  in  mufical 
cadence,  and  therefore  is  quite  diftind 
from  the  melody  of  language.  Every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  mufic,  will 
readily  make  the  diftindion  betwixt  the 
two.  But  there  is  this  difference  betwixt 
mufic  and  language,  that  mufic  cannot  be 
without  both  melody  and  rhythm,  but  lan- 
guage may  be  without  either,  though  not 
a  perfed  or  complete  language ;  but  if  a 
language  has  melody  and  rhythm,  it  agrees 
with  mufic  in  this  particular,  that  its 
rhythm  is  of  more  confequence  than  its 
melody.     For  rhythm,  as  the  antients  fay. 
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is  every  thing  in  tnufic  ;  and  in  language 
of  the  rhythm,  as  I  have  faicl,  verfe  is 
compofed,  and  numerous  profe. 

That  the  antient  verfe  was  made  by  the 
rhythm  of  long  and  (hort  fyllableS)  though 
we  do  not  pronounce  it  in  that  way,  every 
fcholar  muft  acknowledge ;  but  there  are 
many  fcholars,  at  lead  who  think  them- 
felves  fo,  that  have  no  idea  of  the  rhythm 
of  profe.  That  we  have  no  practice  of 
this  rhythm,  nor  any  perception  of  it, 
any  more  than  the  other,  is  certain: 
But  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was  pradifed, 
and  very  much  (ludied  by  the  an- 
tients ;  and  it  affected  their  ears  fo  much, 
that  Cicero  fays,    *  He  does  not  deferve 

*  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  no  percep- 

•  tion  or  feeling  of  it*.'  And  both  he 
and  the  Halicarnafian,  and  even  Ariftotle 
the  philofopher,  have  given  us  rules  for 
the  compofition  of  this  profe  rhythm, 
without  which  Cicero  fays,  all  compofitioa 

*  See  the  paflage  quoted  in  vol.  2d.  p.  410.    Se9 
alfo  p.  409,  411.  where  the  effects  of  thefe  oratorial 
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16  loofe  and  diflblute,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men  *• 

That  numbers  in  profe  were  ftudied  by 
the  antients  is  not  to  be  wondered  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  mat* 
ter  of  wonder,  if,  in  a  language  compofed  of 
long  and  ihort  fyllables,  and  in  which  there 
muft  have  been  a  concourfe  of  rhythms 
of  that  kind  in  their  profe  as  well  as  their 
verfe,  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  make 
that  concourfe  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  po& 
fible.  And,  inideed,  if  my  ear  were  formed 
to  that  kind  of  rhythm,  I  believe  I  fhould 
like  it  better  than  the  rhythm  of  their  verfe, 
as  having  raore  variety  in  it,  and  not  re- 
gularly returning  at  certain  intervals.  I 
ihould  therefore  have  believed,  even  with- 
out thofe  great  authorities  of  ancient  au- 

numbers,  upon  the  people  of  Rome^  arc  defcrlbed, 
and  an  account  given  of  the  origin  and  progreft  of 
them. 

•  Vol.  4th«  p.  258,  and  following— p.  262.— a6j-  in 
which  laft  page  I  have  mentioned  examples  of  this 
profe  rhythm,  given  us  hj  the  Halicarnafian,  bj  De« 
mofthenes. 
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thors,  that  the  antients  did  ftudy  thofe 
numbers  in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their 
verfe. 

Tlie  orations  of  Deraofthe&es  are  fo 
tnuch  varied  in  the  compofition,  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  words  very  different  from 
that  of  common  difcourfe,  and  fo  much 
adorned  with  variety  of  rhythm  aiul  nie-* 
lody,  that  when  they  were  pronpunced  by 
him,  with  all  the  grace  of  a£tion»  in 
which  he  excelled  fo  much,  they  muft 
have  given  a  delight  to*  the  learned  ears, 
and  even  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  (fet- 
ting  afide  the  weight  of  matter  in  ihem), 
of  which  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea  ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  if  I  had  lived 
in  thofe  times,  1  am  perfuaded  that  I 
fhould  have  been  more  pleafed  with  the 
fpeeches  of  Demofthenes  than  with  the 
verfes  of  Homer  recited  by  the  rhapfo- 
difts,  or  even  with  their  fineft  theatric^ 
entertainments. 

It  was  this  variety  in  his  compofition, 
by  which  not  only  the  arrangement  of  the 
Vol.  VI.  X 
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words  was  fuch  as  I  have  meationed,  but 
the  melody  and  rhythm  was  fo  varied,  that 
words  accented  in  the  fame  way  were  not 
joined  together,  nor  words  of  the  fame 
rhythm  or  quantity  *;  which  has  made  the 
Halicarnaffian/ay,  that  it  was  acknowledg- 
ed by  every  body,  that  there  was  no  part 
of  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  that  was 
not  fome  way  adorned  and  varied  from 
common  fpeech  f. 


^  See  vol.  2d,  p.  382.  where  I  have  tranfUted  a 
paflage  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  in  which  he  informs  us 
of  this  wonderful  variety  of  the  antient  compofition, 
and  which  muft  appear  almoft  incredible  to  men  fuch 
as  we,  who  have  no  praftice  of  melody  or  rhythm  of 
language,  nor  ever  heard  any  language  pronounced  in 
that  way. 

f  The  words  are,  Oviut  *«tA#«  t§w§s  **t  •v^t  trf«*«i- 

xiXtat  rmtt  rt  i(«A«y«if,  Mi  r»i(  r;i^ii^«rir^i(.  (Hi^ 
T«f  T«»  Ansfr^fvf  ^«ir«r«T«s,  cap.  50.  in  Jine),  Where 
I  undcrftand  by  'i{«AAy«i,  not  figures  of  fpeech, 
which  are  denoted  by  the  word  ^ii^Tir^«i,  but  an 
uncommon  ordsr  and  arrangement  of  the  words  :  For 
it  is  impoffible  to  maintain  that  every  paflage  in  De- 
mofthenes is  adorned  with  tropes  and^figures ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  for  the  greater 
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As  It  is  impoffible  to  vary  our  ftile,  as 
Deznofthenes  has  done  his,  by  an  artificial 
arrangement  cf  the  words^  or  to  adorn  it 
with  a  noble  melody,  or  a  rhythm  of  dig- 
nity, as  the  Halicarnaffian  exprcfles  it  * ; 
and,  as  we  have  no  pradice  of  that  kind, 
not  ever  heard  a  language  pronounced  in 
that  way,  1  do  not  much  wonder  that  even 
fcholars  can  hardly  believe  that  in  any  age 
or  nation  men  fpoke  in  that  way  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  form  any 


part  very  fimple,  and,  more  than  any  other  author,  he 
has  didinguiflied  himfelf,  by  making  of  common  words 
an  uncommon  ftile.  Now  this  was  chiefly  done  by  the 
ufe  of  that  figure  which  rhetoricians  call  Hyperbatoriy 
which,  as  the  term  implies,  was  the  tranlpodtion  of 
words  from  their  natural  order  to  an  artificial  one  :— 
See  vol.  4th  of  this  work,  p.  221. ;  and  alfo  p.  218. 
and  219.  where  I  have  obferved  the  difierence  betwixt 
this  artificial  arrangement  of  words,  and,  the  com* 
mon  arrangement  in  converfatioii  and  familiar  cpi Ales, 
and  a  difference  ftill  greater  in  the  Ailc  of  their  laws 
and  decrees.  See  alfo  whnt  I  have  fa  id  upon  this 
(iibjeft,  in  my  third  volume,  book  4.  clv^p.  5-  p.  loi. 
103. 

•  MiA««   ivyiV4f»  %*^9^H    «*i«a«Ti«©?.      Sec   Vo!.    2.   p. 

382.  of  this  work. 
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very  clear  or  diftinft  idea  of  fuch  fpcech. 
But  we  ought  not  for  that  r^afoii  to  dif- 
helieve  what  To  many  authors  tell  us  of 
the  Greeks  fpeaking  in  that  way,  nor  to 
rejeft  that  part  of  the  Greek  grammar, 
which  treats  of  profody  and  quantity,  not 
only  as  quite  ufelefs  to  us,  but  which 
was  never  ufed  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
felves.  For,  as  I  obferved  before  ^,  there 
were  other  arts  pradifed  by  the  Greeks,  of 
the  beauty  of  which  we  never  could  have 
had  any  idea,  if  monuments  of  them  hac) 
not  come  down  to  us.  And  I  gave  for  in^ 
ftances  their  fculpture,  to  which  may  be 
added  their  architedure,  and  1  may  further 
add,  the  art  of  iheir  language  :  For,  if 
their  writings  had  been  all  loft,  as  many 
of  them  are,  I  deny  that  any  man  of  mo-* 
dern  liuares  could  have  formed  fo  much  as 
an  idea  of  a  language  fo  perfed  as  the? 
Greek,  Now,  as  the  pronunciation  ot 
that  language  has  not,  nor  could  not  come 
down  to  us,  1  fay*  it  is  impoffible  that  WC5 

*  P.  148.  of  this  volume. 
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can  form  any  perfedl  idea  of  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  their  languagCi  any  more 
than  of  their  mufic,  of  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  our  idea  is  very  imperfed,  for  the 
fame  reafon  *. 

But  we  (hottld  not  be  difcouraged  fron^ 
the  ftudy  of  antiquity,  becaufe  there  was  i 
beauty  in  fome  of  their  arts   which   wt 
cannot  imitate,  nor  forih  any  perfeA  idea 
of.     By  thofe  arts,  of  which  monuments 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  fure  that 
•;;       they  had  ideas  of  beauty  which  we  havd 
not;  and  not  of  arts  only,  but  what  is 
more  imp6rtant,  of  manners  and  charac-^ 
j      ters.     Thefe  we  ought  carefully  to  ftudy 
I     and  imitate ;  for  I  hold,  that  no  perfed 
\^haradcr  can  be  foimed,  any  more  than  a 
fine  ftatue,  pidure,  or  ftile,  except  in  imi- 
tation of  the  antient  models.     And  this  is 
-.a  beauty  of  which  we  may  certainly  at 
lead  form  an  idea,  and  imitate  as  far  as 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  further  of  their  muGcj^ 
Ibid. 
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pur  natural  faculties  will  admit.  But  for 
this  purpofe  vrt  muft  live  in  the  antient 
world  ;  for  we  can  only  imitate  men  with 
whom  we  live  and  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted *.— But  to  return  to  our  fubjed^. 

With  the  antient  rhythm,  I  think,  is 
very  much  conneAed  the  compofition  in 
periods,  which  was  of  abfolute  necefliiy 
in  the  rhetorical  ftile :  For  the  rhythm 
would  certainly  pleafe  the  ear  more,  when 
the  fentence  was  rounded  and  compared 
into  a  period,  which,  as  I  obferved,  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  compofition,  the 
beginning  of  which  is  firft  (hort  fentences, 
then  longer  fentences,  and  laft  of  all  pe-* 
riodst.  Of  thcfe  1  have  fpoken  pretty  ful- 
ly in  feveral  paiTages  of  this  work :]:,  and 

**  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeA  of  antient 
arts  and  manners,  voL  4th,  p.  257.  and  258. 

f  Of  the  progrefs  of  compofition,  fee  p.  109.  no. 

%  Vol.  3d.  chap.  5.  p.  57,  and  following,  where  I 
have  given  Ariftotle's  definition  of  a  period,  compared 
with  Cicero's.  See  alfo  vol.  ad.  p.  360.  where  1  have 
given  a  philofophical  reafon  why  a  period  conveys 
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have  given  fundry  examples  of  theid. 
And  I  will  only  add  here,  that  a  man,  who 
pretends  to  fpeak  as  an  orator  without  pe- 
riods, does  hot  know  what  oratory  is :  For 
I  have  made  it  pait  of  the  definition  of 
rhetoric,  that  its  ftile  mud  be  difierenc 
from  common  fpeech.  Now,  we  cannot 
diverfify  our  ftile  by  melody  and  rhythm, 
as  the  antients  did^  nor  by  various  arrange- 
ments of  the  words,  and  therefore,  unlefs 
we  have  a  mind  to  make  the  ftile  poetical^ 
we  muft  compofe  in  periods,  otherwife  ouj: 
language  will  be  common  fpeech.  Nor 
will  compofiiion  in  long  fentences  fupply 
the  place  of  periods :  For,  unlefs  fuch  fen- 
tences are  compadted  and  rounded,  fo  as 
to  bring  the  fenfe  altogether  to  the  hearer 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  they  become  ob- 
fcure  J  and  I  have  heard  feveral  fpcakers 
in  fuch  long  fentences,  whom  I  thought 


fcnfe  and  argument,  better  than  if  it  were  broken 
down  intoifliort  fentences.  An  example  of  this,  from 
Demofthenes,  is  given  in  p.  574.  of  the  fame  volume. 
See  further  upon  periods  vol.  4th^  p.  238.  408.  and 
409.  where  I  have  accounted  why  a  period  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  Ihort  fentence* 
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hardly  inteHigible,  as  you  are  apt  to 
lofe  the  connedion,  and  to  forget,  the 
heginning  before  you  coine  to  the  end. 
Whereas  a  period  well  compofed  and  well 
pronounced,  connedls  the  beginning  with 
the  end,  fo  that  it  is  very  properly  made  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  period  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  that  it  has  a  beginning  and  end. 
And  not  only  does  the  period  properly 
conclude  the  fenfe,  but  if  the  period  is  well 
compofed,  the  words,  too,  conclude  with 
a  proper  cadence,  fo  that  the  ear  is  filled, 
and  finds  nothing  wanting  in  the  found 
any  more  than  in  the  fenfe.  But  Ariftotle 
concludes  his  definition  with  what  ought 
carefully  to  be  attended  p  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  periods,  *  That  it  be  not  too  long, 
but  of  a  moderate  fize  V    And  I  will  add, 

*  Ariftotle's  i^ords  are,  Aiy*  h  irf(i«}«v,  Ai£f»  f;^«v< 

rvMirr^F,  Rteior*' lib,  3.  cap.  9.  where  the  reader  will 
obfcrve  the  words  ayrn*  x^i  *«MrT^f,  which  appears  to 
me  to  apply  particularly  to  what  I  have  obfcrvcd  con- 
cerning the  found  of  the  period,  and  to  dif^inguiih 
this .  compofition  from  what  Ariftotle  calls  the  Aff<« 
•<<•/*!»«,  which,  with  rclpcft  to  the  found,  has  nci- 
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that  there  muft  be  a  variety  ia  this  matter, 
as  well  as  ia  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to 
ftile  ;  for  the  whole  compofition  mult  not 
be  periodifed ;  but  thqre  mull  be  thrown  in, 
here  and  there,  fliort  fentences,  common* 
ly  in  the  form  of  interrogations,  after  the 
manner  of  Demoilhenes.^ 


ther  beginning  nor  end  in  itielf,  hot  is  only  terminated 
bf  $he  fenfe,  as  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  that 
kind  of  ftile  which  Ariftotle  gives  in  the  pafiage  of 
his  Rhetoric  above  quoted*.  Of  this  ii^^^iv^  M^ti  he' 
gives  us  this  definition,  *H  .•vhv  ixii  rtXts  xmf  *«vr«n 
•»  ^n  r«  «(«y^  Afy#fitf*r  riAfi«lfi :  Which  I  think  ex- 
plains the  words  *mvtn^  ««l  <«(;▼«#»  in  the  definition  of 
the  period,  to  relate  &ot  to  the  fenfe^  hot  to  the 
ibundir 


Vol.  VI. 
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c  M  A  P.    vr. 


A  ta/Ie  fcfr  ivriiiiig^  as  nVell  as  for  other 
fne  arts,  to  be  formed  only  by  the  mita^ 
tion  of  the  antients. — Reafon  for  this.^. 
The  Romans  learned  to  ivrite  in  that 
njuay^  therefore  nve  ought  not  to  be  a^ 
fhamed  to  do  fo.^^We  cannot  learn  fro^ 
perly  at  fecond  hand  from  the  Romans. 
--^They  did  not  excel  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts^  though  they  learned  them  all  from 
the  Greeks  i-^could  not  even  ivrite  their 
cwn  hi/iory  proper ly.-^-Reqfons  nvhy  the 

Romans  did  not  excel  in  the  fine  arts 

Firft,  'want  of  genius  for  them; — In  this 
the  Greeks  excelled  all  the  worlds  as  the 
Egyptians  excelled  in  fciences  and  phi^ 
lofophy  .-—Next,  Weir  manners  and  occu* 
pations ; — ^reat,  economy  and  penurious 
livings  ahfolutely  neceffary  for  them  in  the 
fir/l  ages  of  their  fiate ; — That  in  procefs 
of  time  produced  the  love  of  money ^  and 
the  accumulation  of  it  by  the  Patricians. 
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—The  con/equence  of  'which  nvas  a  divi^ 

/ton  In  their  fiate^ — Defcription  of  their 
antient  Jlate  by  Horace.— They  did  not 
apply  to  the  arts  till  after  the  Punic 
nvars  nvere  ended^  ivhen  they  had  got 
money  and  could  live  at  their  eafe ; — be^ 

gan  then  by  tranflating.^Soon  after  that 
the  ivealth  of  Afta  camd  among  them^ 
nvith  luxury  and  the  love  of  money. — 
Their  youth  bred  to  count  money. — The 
con/equence  of  this  ivas^  that  no  arts 
could  fourifh  among  them. — The  plea^ 

fures  of  the  Romans^  as  ivell  as  their  oc'- 
cupqtions,  were  fuch^  that  arts  could  not 

fiourifh  among  them. — Of  their  Circus 
and  Amphitheatre. — Comparifon  of  the 
occupation  and  manners  of  the  Athenians 
ivith  thofe  of  the  Romans. — War  and 
arms  the  only  occupation  of  the  Athe^ 
nians. — Their  Theatre  the  finefl  enter^ 
tainment  that  ever  nvas. — No  Amphi^ 
theatre  among  them. — Such  being  the  cafe^ 
impoffibU  that  the  Romans  could  equal 
the  Athenians  in  arts- — The  Athenians^ 
praeter  laudetn,  nullius  avari* — Horace 
could  not  have  been  fo  great  a  poet^   if 
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he  bad  not  ftudied  in  Athens, ^He  there 
learned  Pbihfophy,  and  to  -write  Lyric 
Poetry  and  Dialogue  better  than  any  other 
Jioman.^Degeneracy  of  the  Roman  tajie, 
<'Jtcrthe  days  of  Auguflus,  by  their  for^ 
Ming  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  models.— 
The  Romans,  therefore,  Horace  only  «- 
cepted,  models  for  no  kind  of  writing— 
leaji  of  all  for  the  oratorial —Their  tajle 
in  it  entirely  fpoiled  by  the  fchools  of  decla- 
mation, -which  -were  unknown  in  the  bet- 
ter times  of  Greece. ^The  Greek  -writings, 
therefore.are  the  models  for  fiile,— There, 
both  the   ornaments  of  Jpeech,   a^d  the 
f  roper  ufe  of  them    are  to  be  learned.-. 
The  imitation  of  the  Greek  authors  fjould 
begin  -with  tran/latton.^This  more  pi eq- 
f ant  from  Greek  to  Englifh   than  Jror^ 
Latin  to  Englifh— Of  the   Ridiculous 
Charaaer  of  Stile.^Tbe  nature  of  the 
Ridiculous,  and -why  Laughter  is  peculiar 
to  man.— Not  common  among  men  who, 
have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  fen- 
timents  and  manners.— -This  exemplified 

by  the  Indians  of  North  America J^ 

account  of  the  behaviour  ofthofe  Indians. 
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both  in  their  public  qffembties  and  in 
their  private  converJationsr^7be  trve 
objeiis  of  Ridicule  are  the  vain  of  wr 
own  fpecies.—Men  addiaed  to  laughter 
fhould  confider  hqw  they  look  'when  they 
laugh,  and  what  a  noife  they  make. -^ 
This  Cbaraaer  of  Stile  fhould  be  very 
little  ufed  in  oratory^-is  not  con/iftent 
with  gravity  and  dignitf.—Both  CicerQ 
and  ^intiltan  fay  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  if, — ^ut  the  orator  may  be  pleafant 
and  facetiouf,  tbqugh  not  ridiculous.^ 
That  does  not  make  men  laugh,  which  it 
a  pitiful  ambition.— Wit,  if  rightly  un- 
derflood,  may  be  ufed  in  oratory,    but 
there  mtffl  not  be  too  much  of  jV.— Hu- 
mour altogether  improper. — X^ung  oro" 
fors  apt  to  exceed  in  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech.—The  cure  for  this  is  the  pradice 
of  buftnefs ;  but' of  real  bufinefs,  not  fie-, 
titious.  -  The  great  art  (f  an  orator  is  to 
conceal  art. — The  attention  of  the  hearers 
muji    not    be    drawn    to   words  from 
things. 
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I  WILL  conclude  this  book  with  fome 
general  obfervations  upon  Stile^  to 
which  every  man,  who  would  diftinguifh 
himfelf  sis  a  fpeaker,  ihould  attend. 

And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  as  writing  is  an 
art,  and  I  think  one  of  the  fine  arts,  I  hold 
St  to  be  certain  that  no  nian  can  excel 
in  it,  any  more  than  in  painting,  fciilp- 
ture,  or  architedure,  except  by  ftudying 
anid  imitating  the  antient  models  of  thofe 
arts  ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  us,  inhabitants 
of  the  north  and  weft  of  Europe,  to  in- 
vent any  thing  of  value  in  the  fine  arts. 
Nor  fhould  we  be  mortified  with  this  re- 
flexion :  For  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  a 
finer  people  than  the  Romans,  who  got  all 
their  arts,  as  well  as  fciencesr,  from  the 
Greeks  *  ;  for  which,  as  I  have  obfervcd 
elfewhere  ts  they  had  not  fo  much  as  names, 

*  See  what  I  fhall  fay  further  upon  this  fubjeft  ia 
this  chapter. 

f  P.  8.  of  this  vol.  and  alfo  p.  i$6» 
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except  ivhat  they  got  from  the  Greek  Ian-* 
guage.  And,  as  to  the  writing  art,  I  think 
we  (hould  not  be  afhatned  to  form  a  ftile, 
as  Cicero  did,  by  tranflating  from  Demofl> 
henes,  Plato, and  Xenophon* :  For  as  a  mans 
who  would  be  a  fculptor  or  painter,  muft 
not  only  fee  and  admire  the  antient  ftatues, 
but  mud  copy  them  mod  diligently  and 
carefully ;  fo  I  hold  that  a  man,  who  would^ 
be  a  good  writer,  mud  exercife  himfelf  ia 
a  trandation  from  the  antient  authors^ 
and  particularly  from  Demofthenes,  whom 
t  hold  to  be  the  greateft  artificer  of  profe 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  moft  perfefl:  mo- 
del upon  which  he  can  form  his  tade  of 
the  oratorial  dile. 

JSut  there  are  many  who  think  we  may 
learn  to  write  very  well,  at  fecond  hand 
from  the  Romans,  without  ftudying  the 
Greek  and  the  authors  who  write  in  that 
language ;  and  this  is  a  notion  very  preva- 


•  Taylot's  notes  upon  the  Orations  of  -ffifchine* 
and  Demofthencd,  De  Cofona,  in  the  beginning,  p.  593, 
and  following  of  vol.  2d. 
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lent  in  a  country  fuch  as  that  in  which  I 
write,  where  the  Greek  language  is  very 
little  underftood,  even  by  fuch  as  think 
themfelveis  fcholars.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Romans,  though  they  were  taught 
by  the  bed  mafters,  and  had  the  fineft  mo- 
dels in  the  world  to  imitate,  excelled  ia 
none  of  the  fine  arts.  That  they  never 
produced  a  fculptor  or  paintei'  of  any  va- 
lue, is  a  fa£l;  that  cannot  be  difputed  :  And 
though  they  applied  more  to  the  writing 
art  than  to  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  yeC 
I  do  not  think  they  excelled  in  it^  not  even 
in  a  ftile  much  eafier  than  the  oratorial, 
I  mean  the  ftile  of  hiftory,  in  which 
they  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  Greeks, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  * ;  fo  that 
though  they  performed  the  greateft  adions, 
and  eftabliflied  the  greateft  empire  that 
ever  exifted,  they  were  not  able  to  write 
j)roperly  their  own  hiftory,  which  we  learn 
better  from  the  Greek  hiftorlans  than  their 
own.  And  I  think  I  have  (hewn,  that 
even  where  they  have  tranflated  from  the 

•  VoL  5th.  p.  223. 
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Greek,  they  did  not  ptricQiy  underftand 
the  original  *♦ 

But  it  will  be  aiked,  whsLt  is  the  realba 
that  the  Romans  who  had  fuch  excellent 
matters  to  teach  them,  and  fuch  fine  mo- 
dels to  imitate,  did  not  excel  more  in  the 
arts  ?  And  I  anfwer,  firft,  that  they  wanted 
the  ingeniumy  which,  Horace  fays,  the  mufe 
had  bellowed  upon  the  Greeks,  in  the 
verfes  which  I  have  chofen  for  the  motto 
of  fome  of  my  volumes  of  this  work: 
For  I  hold  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  genius,  not  only  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  nation,  but  of  nations  themlelves 
compared  with  one  another.  The  Greek 
nation  was  more  favoured  by  the  Mufes 
and  Graces,  than  any  nation  that  I  believe 
ever  exifted ;  and  therefore  they  have  pro- 
duced the  fineft  works  of  art  in  the  world : 
Nor  can  any  thing  fine  of  that  kind  be 
iproduced,  except  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand^  excel- 

*  Vol.  5th4  p.  64.  and  following. 

Vol.  VI.  Z 
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led  in  fclence;  and  I  hold  it  is  from 
that  country  that  wc  derive  ultimately  all 
the  fclence  and  all  the  philofophy  that  is 
now  in  Europe.  The  Romans,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  got  fome  of 
their  philofophy ;  but  it  was  not  carried 
far  among  them,  not  fo  far,  I  think,  as  the 
arts,  and  not  near  fo  far  as  the  Greeks 
carried  it ;  of  which  we  need  no  other 
proof  than  this,  that  they  had  no  fchools 
of  philofophy  among  them,  fuch  as  the 
Greeks  had. 

But  there  was  another  reafon,  which  per- 
haps contributed  ftill  more  to  the  little  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Romans  in  arts  and  fciences,  and 
that  was  their  manners  and  their  occupa- 
tions. In  the  firftages  of  their  ftate  their  only 
bufinefs  was  war  and  agriculture.  To  this 
laft  they  were  obliged  to  apply  themfclves 
moft  affiduoufly,  having  no  more  than  two 
jngera  for  each  man,  that  is,  about  an 
acre  and  a  half,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themf'elves  and  families  ;  and  which  they 
were  obliged  to  cultivate  with  their  own 
hands.'     This   penurious  way  of    living 
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made  great  economy  abfolutely  neceflary. 
Now,  from  great  economy  naturally  arifes 
the  love  of  money,  and  the  accumulatipn 
of  it,  which  began  among  the  Romans  as 
foon  as,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  they 
had  acquired  more  land  and  more  wealth. 
Of  thefe  the  Patricians,  or  chief  men  of 
the  ftate,  as  was  natural,  acquired  moft  : 
And  accordingly  we  fee  that  they  firft  be- 
gan to  accumulate,  by  lending  money  to 
the  poorer  fort  at  a  high  intereft.  And 
this  produced  the  firft  diforder  in  the  Ro- 
man government :  For  a  wailike  and  free 
people  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  opprefled ; 
and  therefore  they  became  unruly  and  tu- 
multuous, and  at  laft  made  a  fecelllon  to 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  as  it  was  called. 
Nor  could  they  be  brought  back  again 
otherwife  than  by  allowing  them  to  have 
magiftrates  of  their  own  to  proted:  them, 
1  mean  the  Tribunes  ;  which  divided  theni 
fo  much  from  the  Patricians,  as  to  make 
two  ftatqs  of  one. 

Horace  has  very  well  defcribed  the  antlent 
manners  of  the  Romans  in  thefe  lines, 
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Romae  duke  diu  fult  et  folenne,  redufa 
Mane  domo  vigilare ;  dienti  promere  jura  $ 
Cautps  nominibus  certis  expendere  nummos ; 
Majores  audire,  minori  dicere  per  quae 
Crefcere  res  pofiet,  minui  damnofa  libido* 

Epift.  I.  lib.  2.  V.  103. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  pmployed, 
labouring,  as  it  might  be  faid,  for  their 
fubfiftence,  they  had  not  rime  to  cultivate 
the  arts,  if  they  had  had  genius  and  incli- 
nation for  them.  They  did  not  therefore 
begin  to  imitate  the  Greek  arts,  till  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  thrir  conquefts, 
and  were  living,  as  we  would  fay,  at  their 
cafe.  This  was  not  till  after  the  Punic 
wars  were  ended,  as  Horace  tells  us, 

Seru^  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  cbartis : 
Et,  pod  Punica  bella,  quietus  quaerere  coepit 
Quid  Sophodes  ct  Thefpis  et  j^fchylus  utile  fcrrcnt. 

Epift  2.  lib.  2.  V.  16 r. 

But  though  they  began  late,  they  began  in, 
the  proper  way  :  For  they  began  by  tranf- 

lating. 

Tentavit  quoque  rem  fi  dignc  vcrtere  poflct. 

Ibid.  V.  1 64. 

And  one  of  the  bed  works,  in  my  opinion, 
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that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Ro* 
mans,  are  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
are,  I  believe,  almoft  ahogether  tranfla- 
tions  from  Menander  ;  for  they  have  no- 
thing Roman  in  them,  the  fcene  being  in 
Athens,  and  the  manners  and  names  of  the 
perfonages  Greek. 

But  the  interval  was  very  Ihort  betwixt 
the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  and  the  wealth 
of  Ada  coming  in  among  them,  and  with 
wealth,  its  necefTary  attendant  luxury: 
Then  money,  which  was  before  wanted 
for  their  fubfiftence,  became  ftill  more  ne- 
cefTary for  fupplying  the  demands  of  a 
luxurious  life.  And,  in  this  (late,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  their  love  of  money  was  very  much 
greater  than  when  they  were  living  upon 
their  iwojugera ;  for  the  love  of  money  in- 
creafes  in  proportion,  and  more  than  in 
proportion,  to  the  accumulation  of  it. 
And  accordingly,  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
when  they  might  be  faid  to  be  in  poflef- 
^n  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  their  love 
of  money  was  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
^t  appears  to  have  been  almoft  their  only 
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pai£oQ :  And  they  taught  their  children 
little  elfe  but  to  count  money. 

Roman!  pueri  longis  rationibus  afiem 
Difcunt  in  partes  centum  diducere  :  dicat 
Filius  Albini,^  di  quincunce  remoia  eft 
.  Uncia,  quidfuperat  ?  poteras  dixifTe,  Triens.    Eu  I 
RitH  poteris  fervare  iuam  :  redit  uncia :  quid  Jit  f 
Semis*  m 

De  Arte  Poet.  v.  325, 

And  not  only  were  the  children  of  the 
vulgar  educated  in  this  way^  but  thofe  of 
the  better  fort,  pueri  magnis  ccnturionibus 
orti  ♦.  When  fuch  were  the  charader  and 
manners  of  the  people,  Horace  veiy  pro- 
perly afks  the  queftion, 

■An,  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  femel  imbuerit,  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Pofle  linenda  cedro,  et  laevi  fervanda  cupreilb  ? 

De  Arte  Poet.  v.  330. 

And  for  the  fame  reafon  he  might  have 
afked,  whether  it  was  poffible  they  could 
excel  in  any  other  art,  or  in  any  fcience. 

Such  was  the  occupation  of  the  Romans 
f  Lib.  I,  fat.  6*  V.  70. 
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as  late  down  as  the  days  of  Auguftus^ 
when  it  is  fuppofed  that  arts  and  fciehces 
fiouriihed  mod  among  them. 

Let  us  next  confider  what  their  plea- 
fures  and  amufements  were»  by  which»  as 
much  as  by  any  thing  elfe,  we  may  judge 
x)f  the  genius  and  tafte  of  a  people. 
Thefe,  among  the  Romans^  were  the  hor(e 
races  in  the  Circus,  and  their  combats  of 
gladiators  in  their  Amphitheatres.  The 
entertainment  of  the  theatre  they  learned 
from  the  Etrufcans.  But  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  me  that  ever  the  Romans  took  fo 
much  delight  in  theatrical  reprefentations, 
as  in  the  two  entertainments  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  with  thofe  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  occupation  was  arms  and  govern- 
ment ;  for  ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
applied  much  to  agriculture.  What  they 
pradifed  of  that  was  chiefly  by  their' flaves. 
And  as  to  their  pleafures  and  entertain- 
ments, thefe  their  theatre  furniflied  them, 
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which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  mod  ele- 
gant entertainment  that  ever  was  among 
men  :  For  it  confided  of  three  of  the  fineft 
of  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  mufic,  and  the 
imitation  of  paflions  and  fentiments  by 
motion  to  mufic,  which  they  called  Dan* 
cing.  They  got,  too,  philoibphy  from  E* 
gypt  J  which  came  to  them  through  the  Py*- 
thagorean  fchool  in  Italy,  and  alfo  diredly 
from  Egypt  by  Plato,  who  was  there  feve* 
ral  years.  And  they  took  to  philofophy 
fo  much,  that  it  became  a  paflion  among 
their  young  men,  who»  inflead  of  counting 
money,  as  the  youth  of  Rome  did,  ad^ 
dided  themfelves  to  philofophy  fo  much, 
th^t  among  the  frugal  and  induftrious  it  be- 
came a  praife  for  a  young  man  not  to  frequent 
the  fchools  of  philofophers :  And  according- 
ly Simo  in  Terence  commends  his  fon  for 
not  being  addided  to  horfes  or  dogs,  nor  to 
fhilq/bphers  *.  As  to  bodily  exercifes,  they 
had  in  their  public  or  national  games,  fuch 
as  the  Olympic  or  Ifthmian,  chariot  races 

•  Apdr.  aft.  i.  fccn.  u 
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htxd  cxcrcifes  of  every  kind,  the  vidlors  ia 
vrhich  w»e  highly  honoured,  and  entered 
the  cities  to  which  they  belonged  in  a  iri- 
timphal  •chariot  drawn  by  four  horfcs,  in 
the  manner  a  Roman  general  did,  who  had 
conquered  a  -nation,  or  won  a  great  battle, 
^nd  were  maintained  all  the  reft  of  their 
lives  at  tl>€  public  coft*.  And  th^.had 
in  thofe  games  alfo  exhibitions  of  genius 
And  leariiitig;  but  as  to  the  barbarous  fpec*- 
tacle  of  men  killing  one  another,  fuch  as 
;the  Gladiatorian  fiiows  in  Rome,  it  was 
^utterly  unknown  in  Greece* 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  from  the  account 
here  given  of  the  occupations,  manners, 
jind  tafte  of  the  Romans  and  Athenians*, 
that  it  was  impoffible,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  Romans  fhould  have  excel- 
led, or  even  equalled  their  matters  the  A- 
thenians  in  any  art  or  fcience.     And  there 


•  Sec  the  preface  to  book  9th  ot  Vltruviits. 

Vol.  VL  A  a 
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is  one  part  of  the  Greek  charafier  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned,  which  of  itfeir 
was  fufEcient  to  fet  them  above  the  Ro- 
mans in  arts  and  fciences ;  and  that  is,  that 
they  were,  as  Horace  tells  us, 


-praeter  laudemi  nullius  avaru 


which  was  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  Romans : 
So  that,  with  the  change  of  one  word,  we 
may  apply  the  line  to  them,  and  fay, 

■  I     ■   ■Cpraetcr  nummos,  nullius  avari. 

for  from  the  account  that  Horace,  in  funr 
dry  paflages,  gives  us  of  their  manneis  ia 
his  age,  money  was  every  thing  among 
them  *  :  So  that  they  deferved  no  longer 
the  praifc  which  Livy  beftows  upon  them, 


•  O  cives,  cives !  quacrenda  pecunia  pritnum  eft  $ 
Virtus  poft  nummos :  haec  Janus  fummus  ab  imo 
Perdocet ;  haec  recinunt  juvenes  di£hta  feneiqae^ 
Laevo  fufpenfi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 

Lib.  i«  epift.  x.  v.  53. 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque>  et  amicos, 
ft  genus  et  forma  m  regina  pecunia  donat. 

Lib.  I.  cpilt.  6.  v.  3(Ji 
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of  being  the  people  among  whom  poverty 
continued  longeft  honourable  * ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Horace  it  was  the  greateft  re- 
proach f. 

When  fuch  was  the  charader  of  th? 
Romans,  even  in  the  moft  leained  age, 
Ivhich  was  certainly  under  Auguftus  Cae- 
far,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  that  they  pro* 
duced  nothing  extraordinary  even  in  ^he 
way  of  poetry,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  applied  more  than  to  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  except  Horace,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  greateft  poet  they  ever  had.  But  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  eminent,  if  he  had 
not  been  educated  by  his  father  in  a  man- 
ner very  diffcreoc  from  that  in  which  pco- 


£t  genus  et  virtus,  niii  cum  re,  vilior  alga  eft. 

Lib.  2.  fat.  5.  V.  8. 

•  Inprocemio. 

t  Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium,  jubct, 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati, 
Vlrtutirque  viam  deferit  arduae, 

jLib.  ^.  Od.  94*  V.  4a. 
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pic  of  his  rank  were  educated,  as  he  tcllr 
bs  himfelf, 

Caufa  fuit  pater  his ;  qui,  macro  panpcr  agcIIo>: 
NoUuit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri  magDis  e  ccnturionibus  orti^ 
Laevo  fiifpenfi  locvloa  ttbtrlainqtie  iaccrto^ 

Ibant  o£tonis  referentcs  idibus  aera. 

Sat.  6.  lib*  I.  V.  7o» 

He  begaa  his  Greek  learning  at  Rome,. 
^I>ere  he  was  taught  by  a  fchoolmafter, 
whom  he  calls  plagojus  Orbilius^ 

Iratus  Graiis  quantum  ^ocuiilet  Achilles. 

Sat.  a.  lib.  2.  T.  43^ 

But  if  he  had  not  profecated  thofe  ftudies 
in  Arh'ens,  he  never  would  have  been  the 
fine  writer  he  was.  There  he  not  only- 
formed  his  tafte  in  poetry,  but  he  learned 
philofophy;  an  obligation  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  Athens, 

Adjiccre  bonae  paulo  plus  art  is  Athacaae; 
bciiicet  ut  curvo  poilim  dignofcere  re£lum> 
Atque  ixuer  fylvas  Acadcmi  qoacrcre  verum. 

Ibid;  T.  44^ 

%  Frona  Athens  Ixe  brought  the  Lytic  Poc- 
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I  think  ftill  finer  writing,  I  mean  Dia^ 
logue^  which  he  learned  from  Plato  and 
Mcnander*,  and  from 

Eupolis  atque  Cratlnus,  Ariftophanefquei  poetae^ 
Atqoe  alii  quorum  comedia  prifca  virorom  eft. 

And  accordingly  he  has  produced  fome  of 
the  fineft  pieces  of  that  kind  that  are  ex-- 
tant,  particularly  his  dialogue  with  Dama* 
fippuSy  where  there  is  a  fable  or  ftory, 
and  a  very  pleafahc  one,  which  makes  it 
truly  a  poem ;  and  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce  tt  the  fiueft  little  poem  in  Latiiu 

After  the  days  of  Auguftus  they  fcem 
to  have  given  up,  in  a  ^eai  meafure,  their 
Greek  mailers,  and  to  have  fet  up  for  ftan- 
dards  of  fine  writing  , fome  of  their  own 
authors,  fuch  as  VirgU  for  a  poet,  and 
Salluft  for  an  hiftorian  ;  and  then  they 
produced  fuch  poems  as  the  Pharfalia  of 


*  Damafippus  mentions  his  cairying  Plato  to  the 
country  with  hinij  in  company  witK  Mcnander  which 
be  calls  JKpare  Platona   Menandro.^  Lib.  2.  fat.  3% 

V.   II. 
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Lucan,  and  fuch  faiftories  as  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus  *.  ' 

In  this  manner  I  think  I  have  fhewit^ 
that  the  Romans,  Horace  only  excepted , 
ought  not  to  be  our  (tandard  for  fine  wri- 
ting of  any  kind,  and  particularly  not  of 
the  oratorial  kind.  Their  tafte  in  that 
fort  of  compofition  was  entirely  fpoiled  by 
Iheir  fchools  of  declamation,  where  they 
harangued  upon  fiditious  fubjeds,  and  in 
a  ftile  quite  different  from  the  (lile  of  bu« 
iinefs,  and  fit  only  to  draw  the  admiration 
of  the  vulgar.  This  was  a  pradice  entirely 
unknown  in  the  bed  times  of  Greece, 
when  Athens  could  boaft  of  nine  great 
orators,  and  did  not  begin,  as  Quintilian 
tells  us,  till  about  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Fhalerius.  In  Ro/pe  it  was  fo  much  prac- 
tifed,  that  it  infeded  the  ftile  not  only  of 
their  oratory,  but  of  every  other  kind  of 
writing,  ut  ne  njel  carmen  Jam  coloris  eni-' 
tuit^  98  Petronius  Arbiter  fays ;  and  accor- 

*  See  more  upon  this  fubjeA,  vol.  5th.  p.  222.  and 
following. 
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dingly,  in  the  fpeeches  of  Virgil,  wc  have 
a  great  deal  of  the  quaint  fliort  fentences, 
the  vibrantes  fententioUu  of  Fortius  Latro  ^. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  (hewn,  that  though 
the  Romans  were  the  firft  people  in  the 
VfQxXA  in  arms  and  government,  it  was  im«« 
poflible  that  they  could  equal  the  Athe** 
nians  in  any  of  the  fine  arts;  and  particu- 
larly in  oratory  they  muft  have  been  much 
inferior  to  them.  It  is  therefore  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors  that  the  fcho- 
lar  mud  form  his  tafte  of  ftile  and  compo^ 
fition :  For  in  thofe  authors  he  will  not 
only  learn  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech^ 
but  he  will  learn  to  ufe  them  properly  an(| 
(difcretely  j 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices  ppenimqae  colores ; 

^n^  not  to  mix  them  all  together  in  every 
YxTiA  of  compofition ;  fo  that  his  profe  will 


f  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  fchools  of  Declamation^ 
and  the  influence  they  had  upon  the  tafte  of  the  age^ 
ice  Tol.  3.  p.  258.  and  following. 
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not  be  poetry ;  and  in  his  profe  b^  will 
diftinguifli  betwixt  the  hiftorical,  the  di« 
da^ic^  and  the  rhetorical  ilile,  and  not 
jumble  all  thefe  lliles  together,  as  is  very 
common  in  our  writings  at  prefentr 

•  But  we  muft  not  only  ftudy  thofe  ancient 
authors,  but  we  muft  imitate  them,  begin* 
ning,  as  the  Romans  did,  with  tranflating : 
And  we  (hall  have  more  pleafure  as  well 
as  more  profit,  in  tranflating  from  the 
Greek  than  from  the  Latin,  the  idiom  of 
our  language  coming  nearer  to  the  Greek 
than  to  the  Latin  ;  for  we  have  thai  figni- 
^cant  and  moft  emphatical  part  of  fpeech, 
the  Article,  which  the  Latins  want ;  and, 
befidesthat,  we  have  a  pad  participle  aOive, 
formed  indeed  by  an  auxiliary  verb,  but  the 
Latins  want  it  altogether*.  This  makes 
l)ur   language  fall   more  eafily  into    tlie 


*  It  is  furprifing  that  our  Englifh  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  have  not  availed^  theii^el?es  of  this  advantage, 
which  our  language  has  over  the  Latin.  See  what  I 
have  faid  on  this  fubjc^ft,  in  voI..4th|  p.  133. 
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Greek  idiom:  And  for  that  reafon  I  have, 
always  had  more  pleafure  in  tranflatin;; 
from  the  Greek  than  from  the  Latin.  And 
I  am  pcrfuaded  the  pradice  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  taught  by  her  preceptor, 
Roger  Afcham,  of  double  tranflation,  or 
retranflating,  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  to 
the  Englifh,  and  back  again  (at  fome  dif- 
tance  of  time  no  doubt)  from  the  Englifli 
to  the  Greek  or  Latin,  will  be  very  ufc- 
ful  for  making  the  young  fcholar  perfedly 
acquainted  with  the  idioms  of  thefe  feveral 
languages,  and  their  conformity  or  dif- 
conformity  with  one  another.  But  I  be- 
lieve this  is  pra^ifed  by  no  body  at  pre- 
fcnt*. 

Of  the  different  charaders  of  ftile  I  have 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcA  in  a  note 
upon  p.  3S9.  of  vol.  3d,  where  the  reader  may  fee 
how  learned  an  age  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  was^ 
when  kings  and  queens  learned  Greek  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care«  and  in  which  there  was  a  lady  not 
only  that  wrote  the  Greek  very  well,  but  fpoke  it ;  I 
«»ean  Lady  Jean  Gray. 

Vol.  yu  B  b 
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faid  a  good  deal  in  the  third  volume, 
which  I  will  not  here  repeat,  i  will  only 
add  fomething  to  what  I  have  faid  on  that 
charadler  of  ftile  I  call  the  Rtdtculws'^ ,  It 
is  a  kind  of  ftile  which,  according  tp  my 
obfervation,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  common,  both  in  private  con- 
verfation  and  public  fpeaking :  And  people 
laugh  now  at  fo  many  different  things,  that 
it .  is  not  eafy  to  fay  at  what  they  laugh. 
Quintilian  has  beftowed  a  long  chapter 
upon  the  Ridiculous :  But  I  think  he  has 
not  explained  it  fo  well  in  many  words  as 
Adftotle  has  done  in  two,  where  he  fays 
that  the  ^eAoior,  or  Ridiculous^  is  cLta^(ti^ 
pivnS'vvofj  that  is,  the  deformed  nvithout  hurt 
or  mi/chief  \.  And  with  this  definition  of 
Ariftotle  Cicero  agrees,  when  he  fays,  that 
J^ocus  autem  et  regio  quqfi  ridiculi^  turpitu^ 
(fine  et  deformitate  qu&dam  continetur  J.  It  is 

^  Vol.  3d.  book  4th,  cap.  16.  p.  22t, 

t  Vol.  3d,  p.  303. 

:j:  Lab.  2.  De  Orafore  cap.  58, 
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therefore  the  oppofite  of  the  Beautiful;  and 
as  there  is  the  fame  knowledge  of  contra-^ 
ries,  fo  that  we  cannot  know  any  one  thing 
without  knowing  at  the  fame  time  what  is 
contrary  to  it,  this  accounts  for  Laughtex* 
being  peculiar  to  our  fpecies,  as  no  animal 
upon  this  earthy  except  man,  has  any  fenfe 
of  the  Beautiful,  and  confequently  of  the 
Deformed.  And  the  higher  our  fenfe  of 
beauty  is,  the  more  lively,  and  the  more 
correct  at  the  fame  time,  will  our  percep- 
tion of  the  Ridiculous  be ;  whereas  thofe, 
who  have  not  a  correct  tafte  of  the  Beau-^ 
tiful,  will  be  difpofed  to  laugh  at  they  do 
not  know  what ;  and  hence  it  is,  thac 
laughter  is  fo  common  among  vulgar 
men.  But  men  of  exalted  minds,  and  who 
have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful  and  No- 
ble in  characters  and  manners,  are  very 
little  difpofed  to  laugh ;  for,  though  they 
perceive  the  Ridiculous,  they  afe  ndt 
delighted  with  it.  This  we  obferve  a- 
mong  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
whom  we  call  Savages ;  for  not  only  ifi 
their  public  affemblies,  where  they  ddibe« 
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rate  upon  ftate  affairs  *    there  is  the  great- 
.    eft  gravity  and  dignity  of  behaviour  ob- 
ferved,  but  in  their  private  converfation 
there  are  none  of  thofe  violent  burfts  of 
laughter  which  we  fee  among  us ;  nor  do 
you  obferve  in  a  company  of  them  fo  ma- 
ny people  laughing  and  fpeaking  at  the 
fame  time,  that  one  can  hardly  underftand 
what  is  faid,  or  what  is  the  fubjeft  of  the 
laughter.  This  I  have  been  affured  of  by  fe- 
veral  pcrfons,   who  have  lived  for  years 
among  them,  underftood  and  fpoke  their 
language,  and  converfed  familiarly  with 
themt.     Thofe  people,   we  muft,  I  am 

•  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  has  pub- 
lifhed,  containing,  among  other  things,  Rfmarh  upon 
the  Savages  of  North  America^  fays,  that  in  thcfe  af- 
femblics  they  behave  with  the  greateft  order  and  de- 
cency,  without  having  any  need  of  a  fpeaker,  fuch  as 
in  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  is  often  hoarfc  with  ' 
calling  to  order.  IL-iay  fpeaker  in  thofe  Indian  aiTem- 
blies  is  heard  with  the  greateft  attention,  and  after  he 
has  fat  down,  before  another  rifes  they  wait  a  whUe 
to  know  whether  he  has  any  thing  to  add. 

.     t  I  know  three  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  fervicc 
•f  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  and  lived  in  that 
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.  ifraid,  allow,  have  a  higher  fenfe  than  wc 
of  what  is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming 
in  fenttinents  and  behaviour.  The  gene- 
rality, of  men  among  us  are  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  laugh,  that  they  do  not  diftingui(h 
properly  betwixt  the  fubjeCls  of  laughter 
and  thofe  of  admiration.  Thus  we  com- 
monly laugh  at  a  witty  or  clever  faying  ; 
whereas  we  ihould  admire  it,  and  approve 
of  it  with  a  fmile  exprcfling  pleafure  *. 
Such  men  do  nor  appear  to  know,  that  the 
paffion  which  excites  laughter  is  contempt ; 
and  the  proper  obje£k  of  contempt  is  va- 
nity, without  which  the  meaneft  animal 


country,  one  of  them  twenty  nine  years,  another 
twenty-four,  and  the  third  feventecn.  The  firft  gen- 
tleman I  mentioned  was  three  years  by  himfelf,  with-* 
out  any  other  European,  among  a  natiop  of  Indians 
far  to  the  weft  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  who  ride  on  horfe-  . 
back,  and  are  from  thence  called  Equeftrian  Indians^ 
by  whom  he  was  moft  hofpitably  entertained,  provid- 
ed with  every  thing  he  wanted  for  food  and  raiment^ 
and  all  without  fee  or  reward. 

•  Sec  the  chapter  above  quoted  of  vol.  3d,  p.  306 
and  307,  where  I  have  diflinguifhed  betwixt  a  laugh 
and  a  fmilc. 
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that  God  has  made  is  not  contemptible  s 
And  therefore  we  do  not  laugh  at  the  foolifh 
abfurd  things  which  an  ideot  fays  or  does ; 
but  if  he  is  vain,  and  thinks  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  and  a&ing  very  properly,  we  defpife 
and  laugh  at  him.  The  obje<^s,  therefore, 
of  ridicule  are  confined  to  our  fpecies,  as 
well  as  the  fenfe  of  it.  And  in  this  way 
I  underftand  what  both  Ariftotle  and  Cicero 
fay  of  it, 

I  would  have  thofe  who  indulge  them- 
felves  fo  much  in  laughter,  look  at  them* 
felves  in  the  glafs  when  they  laugh,  and 
attend  to  the  noife  they  make  j  for  there 
are  many  people  who  have  faces  not  other- 
wife  difagreeable,  but  which  Hhcy  disfigure 
very  much  when  they  laugh.  And  fome 
of  them  make  a  noife  upon  that  occa- 
fion  which  is  very  difagreeable,  and 
indeed  is  hardly  human.  It  is  true 
that  the  Juice  loquiy  and  the  riderc  dcco* 
ruwy  qualities  which  Horace  fays  he  pof- 
fefled  when  he  was  young,  are  the  gifts 
of  nature ;  but  fuch  men,  though  they  be 
obliged  to  fpeak,  whatever  their  natural 
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tone  of  voice  may  bet  ^^^  not  obliged  to 
laugh.  And  they  fhould  confider  that 
men  of  genius  and  an  exalted  mind  are  not 
at  all  delighted  with  the  ridiculous,  though, 
as  I  have  obferved,  they  muft  perceive  it ; 
but  their  delight  is  in  the  beautiful,  whicht 
as  I  have  Ihcwn  elfewhere  *,  is  the  only 
pleafure  of  our  intelledual  nature. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  this  charader  of  Stile 
in  oratory,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
that  nothing  adds  fo  much  weight  to  the 
councils  and  arguments  of  an  orator  as 
gravity  and  dignity,  it  (hould  be  very  fpa- 
ringly,  if  at  all  ufed.  Quintilian,  indeed, 
has  recommended  it  much ;  but  I)e  con* 
fefles  that  it  was  his  admiration  of  Cicero, 
who  dealt  fo  much  in  it,  that  made  him  fo 
fond  of  it  t*  He  has  given  us  feveral  of 
Cicero's  jokes  in  his  orations  againft  Ver- 
ges X  •  And  he  was  fo  full  of  them  in  pri- 

*  Ant.  Mctaph.  vol.  2.  book  2.  chap.  5.  6»  and  7, 
f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  242.  edit.  RoIIin, 
:j;  Ibid.  p.  251. 
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vatc  convcrfatioh,  that  his  freed  man  Tyro 
publifhed  three  books  of  his  jefts,  or,  as 
fome   fay,   he  publifhed  them  himfelf  * 
[  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  if  he  had  not 
been  exceedingly  fond  of  that  kind  of  wit, 
it  is  impoffible  that  he  would  have  dwelt 
fo  long  upon  it,  in  his  fecond  book  De 
Oratore^  longer  than  even  Quintilian.    But 
though  I  think  the  orator  (hould  not  be  ri- 
diculous, that  is,  fpeak  to  make  men  laugh, 
(which,  as  I  have  obfcrved  in  the  chapter 
above  quoted  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
work,  is  the  claffical  fignification  of  the 
word),  he  may,  upon  proper  occafions,  be 
pleafant  and  entertaining^  and  may'have 
the   molle  atque  facetum^  which   Horace 
commends   in   the  Paftorals  of  Virgil  f. 
But  it  is  a  pitiful  ambition  to  fpeak  to  make 
men  laugh.     If,  however,  that  be  his  aim, 


*  Ibid.  p.  242.  It  is  Macrobius  who  relates^  that 
fome  faid  the  books  were  written  by  Gcero  himfelf. 

f  See  Quintilian's  obfervations  upon  this  ezpreflion 
of  Horace,  p.  245-  where  he  very  well  explains  the 
word  faettum^  faying  that  Decoris  banc  maps  et  cxcul* 
tae  cujufdam  eUgantiae  afpeilattommy  puto. 
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and  if  he  have  any  degree  of  parts  or  cle- 
"vernefs,  he  is  fure  to  fucceed,  as  the  lade 
of  the  Ridiculous  is  fo  generally  prevalent 
at  prefent  in  Britain,  in  every  popular  af-- 
fembly.  But  a  great  fpeakjer  will  think  ic 
i^elow  him  to  attempt  it ;  and  it  is  a  great 
praife,  I  think,  of  the  eloquence  of  our  mi- 
nifter,  that  he  n^ver  fo  much  as  aims  at 
raifing  a  laugh :  And  the  antient  Greek 
orators  v^ere  fo  chafte  \xi  this  refped,  that 
there  is  not  in  all  the  orations  of  Demoft- 
henes  one  jefl:  to  be  found.  And  even  in 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  which  Terence 
has  tranflated,  there  is  hardly  any  thing, 
as  I  have  obferved  elfewhcre*,  that  caa 
provoke  a  laugh. 

But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  Wit?  Is  it  a 
proper  ornament  of  the  Rhetorical  Stile  ? 
If  it  be  confounded  with  the  Ridiculous ^  as 
it  is  by  many,  1  think  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
per for  an  oration.     But  if  it  be  diftipi^ 

•  Vol.  5th,  p.  23. 

Vol.  VI.  C  c 
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gAiifticd  from  the  Ridiculous^  as  I  have 
done  ♦,  and  made  to  confift  in  great  fcnfc 
exprefled  in  few  words,  and  with  an  un- 
common turn  of  expreffion,  I  think  it  may 
not  be  improperly  ufed  upon  fome  occj^- 
fions ;  but  not  too  often,  left  it  (hould  ap- 
pear like  an  affedation  of  JVit ;  which  is 
ofienlive  to  men  of  fenfe  and  good  tafte^ 
and  takes  away  both  from  the  weight  of 
.  the  arguments  and  the  credibility  of  the 
narrative.  As  to  Humour^  if  it  be  as  I 
have  defined  it  f,  the  imitation  qfcbara^er^ 
ridiculous^  it  is  altogether  improper  in  an 
oration  I  as  it  makes  a  mimic  of  the  ora* 
tor. 

The  young  orator,  if  he  have  genius 
and  fancy,  and  be  likewife  a  fcholar,  will 
be  apt  to  exceed  much  in  the  ornaments 
of  ftile.  I  know  no  better  cure  for  this 
than  that  he  fhould  be  a  man  of  bufinefs^ 
and  particularly  fhould  apply  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  bar ;  for  there  he  ^ill  fooa 

•  Vol  3d,  p.  318. 
t  ?bid.  p.  345. 
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iearn  that  bufinefs  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
by  figures  of  fpeech.  Demofthenes  and 
all  the  great  orators  of  old  were  men  of 
bufinefs  :  For,  if  they  did  not  plead  caufe$, 
which  nxoft  of  them  did,  they  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  But 
if,  in  place  of  real  bufinefs,  they  had  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  pleading  liditious 
caufes,  as  they  did  in  the  fchools  of  decla- 
tnation  in  Rome,  they  would  not  have 
been  fuch  orators  as  they  were  i  for  1  know 
nothing  piore  proper  for  fpoiJing  the  tafte 
of  an  orator. 

I  will  conclude  this  fubje£t  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  greateft  art  in  fpeaking  and 
writing  is  to  conceal  art,  and  particularly 
the  art  of  words;  which,  If  it  be  obferv- 
ed  and  ftick  out,  (extra  corpus  orationis 
€min£ti  as  Petronius  exprelfes  it),  will 
lake  a  great  deal  from  the  weight  of 
the  matter.  The  greateft  beauty,  there-* 
fore,  that  I  know  in  the  ftile  of  either 
writing  or  fpeaking  is,  that  the  words 
fliould  not  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader 
or  hearer  from  the  fenfe  and  matter,  • 
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B    O    O    IC        III. 

Of  A£ltion  or  Prontintiation; 
e   H   A   P.      I. 

.  Of  Pronunciation,  or  Adiort,  as  the  an^ 
titnts  called  it. — T^hree  things  compre* 
hended  under  ASiion.'-rOne  of  them  the 
mojl  important  of  all^  viz.  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  voice. — The  fayings  of  De^ 
mojlhenes^  and  jlntonius  the  Roman  ora^ 
tor  J  upon  thefubjefi  of  ASiion. — To  excel 
in  Oratory  both  nature  and  art  mujl  con'- 
cur, — Of  the  rcquifites  from  nature.-^ 
Thefe  divide  into  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  body ; — andfirfl^  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body. — Rhetoric  diftinguifhed  from 
all  the  other  fine  arts  By  requiring  thefe 
qualities. '--The  firfl  bodily  quality  of  a 
fpeaker^  fize  and  figure. — flotation  from 
Milton  on  this  fnbjecl. — A  voice  fnveet 
and  exprejfive  of  fee  ling;  or  ifnot^ftrong 
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and  comnum^ng.'-^A  good  fpeaker  ought 
alfo  to  be  well  winded.'^-^f  the  qualities 
rfthe  mind  which  the  orator  requires  ;— 
^nd  firjl^  a  fenfe  of  the  Pulchrum  and 
Honeftum.-^yAix  peculiar  to  human  na^ 
ture.-^^J  quotation  from  Cicero  on  this 

fubjeil.'-^The  extent  ofthisfenfe^itgoes 
to  every  nvord  and  every  aStionrr^^u^ta^ 
tion  from  Milton  and  Tibullus  on  this 

fubjeii.^The  tqfte  of  the  French  very 
elegant  in  this  matter. — If  not  befioived 
by  nature^  no  teaching  can  give  it. — The 
Grave  and  Dignified  alfo  belong  to  the 
orator.'— This  likewife  from  nature.—' 
Alfo  genius  and  natural  parts. — A  per-- 

fell  orator  ought  to  be  fuperior  to  his  au-^ 
(Hence. -^This  was  the  cafe  of  Pericles. — 
Recapitulation  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
mind  required  to  make  an  orator.^^fVhat 
jirt  bcfiowsy  next  to  be  conftdered. 


IN  this  book  I  am  to.  treat  of  a  moft  im- 
portant part  of  the  Rhetorical  art,  {o 
important,  that  it  gives  to  it  the  name  of 
Eloquence;   what  I  mean  is  the  Elocutioa 
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or  Proauociatiotn  of  SptedL  It  »  a  noted 
£iyiog  of  DeiBoftheDea^  than 'whom  no 
man  knew  better  in  what  the  beauty  and 
excelieocy  of  the  art  confiftqd,  that  the 
&rft,  the  fecondf  and  thix4^uality  of  an 
orator  was  Adion;  and  if  he  bad  been 
afked  what  the  fourth  was,  I  believe  he 
would  have  made  the  fame  anfwer.  Now, 
under  a£iion  the  aatients .  conxpreheaded 
not  only  what  we  call  adion,  ^at  is,  the 
gefture  of  che  body,  but  the  look,  the  adion 
of  the  features  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  and 
principally  the  management  of  the  voice, 
the  moft  important  of  ail  the  things  I  have 
mentioned*.  And  it  is  as  diificult  as  it  is 
HeceiTary ;  which  made  Marcus  Antonius^ 
the  Roman  orator,  a  cotemporary  of  Lucius 
Craflus,  fay,  difertos  a  fc  'uifos  effe  multos^ 
cloquentem  autem  nemincm }  by  which  I 
underftand  he  meant,  that  though  he  had 
feen  many  orators  who  excelled  both  in  the 
matter  and  the  didion  of  their  fpeeches, 
yci  he  never  faw  any  whofe  elocution  he 
could  praife. 

•  Upon  the  fubjcft  of  ABmiy  fee  vol.  4th,  p.  280. 
where  I  have  given  Cicero's  definition  of  it* 
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To  excel  in  this  principal  part  of  thfe 
art,  there  are  many  things  required :  And 
6rft  there  are  certain  talents  which  every 
great  fpeaker  muft  haTC  from  nature  ;  for 
we  can  excel  in  no  art,  if  we  arc  not  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  pradlice  of  that  art.  But 
as  nature  alone  will  not  make  a  man  per- 
fed  in  any  art  oi:  fcience,  fo  in  oratory  we 
muft  join  to  nature,  art  and  education,  and 
nfliduous  practice  under  the  beft  mafters 
we  can  find,  and  according  to  the  beft 
rules.  I  will  begin  with  the  qualities 
Virhich  we  mufl:  derive  from  nature,  and 
without  which  no  art  or  teaching  will 
make  us  great  fpeakers.  Thefe  I  divide 
into  qualities  of  mind  and  of  body :  For  it 
is  peculiar  to  eloquence,  and  diftinguifhes  it 
from  all  the  other  fine  arts,  that  certain 
qualities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  are  neceflary  to  make  us  excel  in  it: 
:^Wlth  the  qualities  of  the  body  I  will  begin. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  a  great  fpeaker 
Ihould  have  fize  and  figure ;  for  a  little  de- 
formed man  can  hardly  be  feen  in  a  great 
affembly,  if  he  could  be  heard*     A  great 
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fpcakcr,  therefore,  fhould  fcem,  when  he 
.rifes  to  fpeak,  like  Beelzebub  in  MiUon| 
a  pillar  of  Jlate^  and  ihould  ftand 

With  Atlantean  fhoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightieft  monarchies .  • 

He  ihould  alfo  have  a  look,  which 
Draws  audience  and  attention  ftill  as  night. 

Such  a  -figure  and  fuch  a  look  would  pre^ 
pofTefs  an  audience  wonderfully  in  favour 
of  the  fpeaker.  There  fhould  be  alfo 
fomething  naturally  graceful  and  becom* 
ing,  and  exprefiing  a  good  and  great  cha« 
ra&er  in  the  movement  of  his  features 
while  he  fpeaks,  and  in  the  gedure  of  his 
body.  But  above  all  his  voice  fhould  be 
fweet  and  clear,  ftrong  and  commanding 
attention.  There  are  fome  people  who 
have  a  tone  of  voice  fo  fweet,  pleafaat, 
and  fo  expreflive  of  their  fentiments,  that 
every  thing  they  fay  touches  your  heart. 
This  is  what  Cicero  c:^%Juavttas  quae  exit 
ex  ore;  which  he  diftinguifhes  from  the 
fuavitas  verborum  *.  And  it  was  by  this 
fweet  tone  of  voice  that  the  Athenians 

J  Di  OraUre,  lib.  3*  cap.  xx. 
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were  diftinguiflied  not  only  from  the  Afia-* 
tics,  but  from  the  other  Greeks^.  But 
this  is  a  gift  which  nature  has  beftowed 
upon  very  few }  and  I  believe  it  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  any  ait  or  teaching,  at  leaft 
in  any  great  degree.  There  are  fome  who 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have  any  tone 
of  voice  at  all ;  but  fpeak  fomewhat  like 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  by  thumps  and 
ftrokes  ;  and  if  they  fpeak  very  faft^  which 
often  happens,  it  is  like  the  ruff  of  a  drumi 
But  though  a  welUtuned  voice  is  given  to 
very  few  fpeakers^  a  ftrong  commanding 
voice  is  neceffary  for  any  man  who  would 
excel  in  the  art.  He  ihould  alfo  be,  like 
a  good  horfe,  well  winded}  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  a  long  period  in  one 
breath,  una  continuatione  verborum^  as  Ci*^ 
cero  has  exprefled  it. 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  of  body  which  a 
great  fpraker  mud  have  from  nature.    But 

♦  Di  Oraiorfj  ibid. 

Vol.  VI.  D  d 
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in  this  art,  as  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging 
to  man,  mind  is  principal.  And  the  firft 
quality  of  mind  which  is  required,  is  a 
fenfe  of  what  is  Graceful  and  Becoming,  or 
in  one  word,  of  what  is  beautifuh  without 
which  no  man  can  excel  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  lead  of  all  in  oratory.  And  I  fay 
further,  that  he  cannot  be  a  man  of  worth  or 
goo(}nefs ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  he  hard- 
ly defervcs  the  name  of  a  Man:  For  I  hold, 
that  a  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum  and  botujium 
in  fentiments  and  in  adions^  diilinguifhes 
us  more  from  the  brute  creation  than  any 
thing  elfe  *  j  and  accordingly  it  appears 
in  us  before  our  reafon  begins  to  exert  it- 
felf  in  any  great  degree.     This  dodtrine, 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who,  in  the  gene- 
ral definition  which  he  gives  us  of  the  decorum^  fays,  in 
omni  honeftate  verfatur^  and  that  it  belongs  to  every  thing 
that  \s pulchrum  et  honejium  :  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  that, 
quod  confintaneum  Jit  hominis  excelUntiaej  in  eo^  in  quo 
tiatura  ejus  a  reliquis  animantibus  differai  :  (De  OfficOsj 
lib.  I.  cap.  27.  in  fine.):  Which  is  juft  faying  what  I  fay, 
that  it  is  the  honejium  and  the  aecorum  which  principally 
di(lin?uifhes  us  from  the  brutes. 
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I  know,  will  appear  very  ftrange  to  thofe 
who  have  learned  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Paley,  in  his  book  upon  Morals,  which  is 
the  only  book  of  fcience  that  has  been 
publiflbed  in  England  of  a  great  while,  but 
which,  I  think,  does  no  honour  to  the  na- 
tion ;  for  it  takes  away  not  only  the  foun- 
dation of  Viitue  and  of  Morals,  but  it  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  all  the  fine  arts ;  for  if  we 
have  no  fenfe  of  what  is  Beautiful,  Grace- 
ful, and  Becoming  in  fentimcnts  and  ac- 
tions, I  think  it  is  impoffible  we  can  have 
it  in  outward  forms,  the  chief  beauty  of 
which  confifts  in  the  expreffion  of  what  is 
Beautiful  and  Fine  in  the  difpofitions  and 
fentiments  of  the  mind  *. 


•  From  Mr  Paley's  book  I  could  only  learn  one 
thing ;  that  he  hinifelf  had  no  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful 
and  Graceful,  any  more  than  Mr  David  Hume,  whofe 
philofophy  of  Morals  he  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive, making  the  principle  of  it  uti/iiy,  or  the  com- 
putation of  profit  and  lofs ;  for  a  man  who  has  that 
fenfe,  which  all  men  of  genius  muft  have,  can  no 
more  doubt  of  the  exigence  of  it,  than  of  his  own  cx- 
iftence.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  fee  men  in 
this  age  intirely  void  of  it ;  for  in  a  much  better  age. 
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I 
As  this  fenfe  is  congenial  to  our  nature^        ' 
and  indeed  predominant  in  it,  it  extends  to        { 
every  thing  we  do  ;  Status^  incejfus^  Affio^        I 
(fays  Cicero),  accubatioy  ^ultus^  oculi^  ma^ 
nuum  motus^  teneant  illud  decorum  *.  And  a 
man,  who  himfelf  poflefles  this  fenfe  of  the 
Graceful  and  Becoming  in  any  high  degree, 
will  perceive  it  in  another  in  every  the 
the  lead  thing  he  does  or  fays. 

i 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  cpmeliDefs  and  gra(X  I 

Attends  thee,  and  each  word  each  aAion  forms  \ 


fays  the  Angel  to  Adam  in  Milton :  And  th? 
poet  fays  of  his  miftrefs. 


and  even  among  the  Greekls,  a  people  more  favoured 
hj  the  Mufes  and  Graces  than  any  other  that  ever  ez- 
ifted»  Ariflotle  tells  us  that  there  were  many  who  had 
not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  ^^  ««x«v,  though  we  do  not 
find  that  there  was  any  philofophcr,  or  any  writer  of 
any  kind  among  them,  who  denied  or  doubted  the  ex- 
iftence  of  it.  See  wh^  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in 
Ant,  Metaph.  vol.  2d,  book  2d,  and  the  three  la(^ 
chapters  of  that  book. 

f  De  Officiis^  lib.  !•  cap.  35. 
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niam  qaicqnid  a^t>  quoquo  veftigia  movel!) 
Coioponit  furtim  fubfequiturque  decor  *. 

where  the  reader  of  tafte  will  obferve, 
how  properly  the  word  furtim  is  applied 
to  exprefs  that  the  Graceful  muft  not  be 
ftudied  or  affeded,  or,  as  it  were,  (licking 
out,  but  muft  animate  every  word  and 
adion;  or,  as  Milton  exprefles  it,  form 
them  t* 

This  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  Graceful  and 
Becoming,  muft  appear  in  every  word, 
^very  look,  and  every  motion  of  the  ora- 

^  Tibulli  lib.  4.  carm.  2.  v.  8. 

t  The  French,  who  ftudy  grace  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  at  leaft  in  outward 
deportment,  fay  of  a  woman  that  is  very  graceful, 
««  Qu'ellc  eft  toute  petrie  dc  graces  ;'*  that  is,  The 
graces  are  kneaded  into  her :  And  fuch  is  their  tafte  of 
beauty,  that  they  think  this  a  higher  eulogium  upoa 
a  lady  than  any  thing  they  can  fay  of  her  fiu:e  or  peiw 
fon :  And  Ijpeaking  of  a  man,  they  think  the  greateft 
praiie  they  can  beftow  on  his  perfon  is,  that  «  II  a 
<*  Pair  noble  ;**  and  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  pf 
his  appearance  is,  «  Qu'il  a  I'air  ignoble/'  See  p^ 
a^d.of  vqI,  4th^ 
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tor.  And  though,  no  doubt,  it,  aa  well  as 
every  other  fenfc  belonging  to  us,  may  be 
improved  by  culture  and  practice,  if  we 
have  it  not  from  nature,  no  art  or  teaching 
can  give  it  us. 

Connedied  with  the  Graceful  and  the 
Becoming,  is  the  Grave  and  the  Dignified. 
This,  too,  muft  be  from  nature ;  for  an  af- 
fefted  gravity  and  dignity,  when  the  natu- 
ral charader  is  that  of  a  buffoon  or  a  vul- 
gar man,  is  ridiculous^ 

To  make  •an  orator,  nature  muft  alfo 
furnifii  genius  and  good  natural  parts. 
Thefe  undoubtedly  may  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  art  and  culture  j  but  nature  muft 
have  laid  the  foundation. 

Laftly,  to  make  a  perfect  orator,  there 
is  fomething  more,  which  nature  muft  fur- 
nifti ;  and  that  is  a  great  and  elevated 
mind.  And  in  this  refpeft  I  maintain,  that 
a  perfed  orator  ought  to  be  above  the  au- 
dience to  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  ftiould  be 
in  fome  degree  a  being  fuperior  to  them  ; 
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though  it  may  be  proper,  ia  order  to  ob* 
tain  what  is  the  end  of  all  oratory,  perfua^ 
lion,  that  he  ihould  feem  to  fubmic  his 
judgment  to  theirs,  and  to  court  their  ap- 
probatioi).  Such  an  orator,  I  believe, 
Pericles  was,  the  greateft  fpeaker,  by  what 
we  hear  of  him,  that  perhaps  ever  exifted, 
'  whofe  fuperiority,  in  the  powers  of  Ipeech, 
is  well  exprcfled  by  what  is  faid  of  him, 
"  That,  he  thundered  and  lightened  when 
"  he  fpoke." 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  with  which,  I 
think,  an  orator  muft  be  born  j  and  if  fo,  I 
thin^we  may  fay,  oratores  nafcimury  as  we 
fay  poetae  fwfcimur ;  and  I  believe  more  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  are  required  to  make 
an  orator  than  to  make  a  poet :  For  fet- 
ting  afide  thofe  talents  of  the  mind  which 
1  have  mentioned  as  ncceflary  for  the  ora- 
tor as  well  as  the  poet,  there  are  qualities 
of  the  body  which,  as  1  have  fliewn,  the  ora- 
tor requires,  but  with  which  the  poet  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  next  chapter  1  fhall 
fpeak  of  what  it  is  neceflary  that  education, 
art,  and  teaching  fhould  furniih  to  the  ora- 
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tor ;  und  in  this  refpeA  I  am  perfuaded  it 
^ill  appear  that  the  art  of  oratory  is,  as 
Cicero  fays,  incredibili  magnitudine  et  dif^ 
jicultate\ 


^  See  what  I  have  faid  iiirther  upon  the  difficultj 
of  the  art  in  vol.  4th9  p.  285t  and  286. 
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CHAP.      IL 


Education^  ahjbtuicly  necejfarj  for  making 
a  fpedkcr.-^Sbould  hegin  early ^  even 
^itb  the  nurfe  and  the  mother. — Ex^ 
atnples  of  the  advantage  of  a  mother 
/peaking  nveil.-^AU  tbofe  that  are  about 
children  Jhould  have  nothing  Jaulty  in 
their  pronunciation.^^  J/ter  the  child  is 
come  to  be  a  boy^  his  pronunciation  mujl 
he  formed  nvith  great  care.-^^ur  fchools 
defedive  in  that  article. — The  confe^ 
quence  ^  that  is^  that  men  fpeak  ill^ 
nvho  vuould  otherivj/e  have  fpoken  ivelL 
^^To  fpeak  nvell  in  private  converfation^ 
d  necejfary  prelude  to  public  fpeaking. — 
Thisy  in  bdys^  Jhould  be  carefully  attend-- 
ed  to.-^Naturdl  defeats  by  that  attention 
may  be  correiied. — An  affeiied  tone  and 
manner  of  fpeaking  to  be  carefully  avoid-^ 
td. 

Vol.  VI.  .        Ee 
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THAT  a  proper  Education  is  neceflary 
for  a  man,  that  is  to  be  a  fpeaker^ 
every  body  will  admit.  I  will  add,  that  it 
ought  to  begin  very  early ;  Quintilian 
fays  with  the  nurfe*,  who,. he  fays^  ought 
to  have  nothing  faulty  in  her  fpeech.  If*  the 
mother  happen  to  be  the  nurfe,  fo  much 
the  better  for  the  child  iti  every  refpc^ : 
But  though  (he  do  not  nurfe  him,  he  is  more 
with  her  after  he  is  weaned  than  with  ahy 
other ;  and  for  that  reaibn  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  (he  fhould  fpeak  well.  It 
was  to  their  education  under  their  mother 
Cornelia,  that  the  two  Gracchi  chiefly 
owed  their  reputation  as  orators.  Some 
letters  of  hers  were  esttent  in  Cicero'atimc^ 
and  from  them,  he  fays,  it  appears,  Filioj' 
7ion  tarn  in  graetnio  educates  quam  in  Jcr-^ 
tnone  matris  f  :  And  I  had  occafioa'  ta 
know  a  very  young  boy,  whofe  fpeaking 


*  Lib.  r.  cai^i.  paragraph  2. 

t  Cicero  Be  Claris  Qratoribus,  cap.  58^ 
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would  have  forprifed  me  extremely,  being 
very  different  frona  the  language  both  of 
the  family  and  country,  if  I  had  not  known 
his  mother,  who  fpoke  remarkably  well. 
Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  require  alfo, 
that  the  paedagogues,  that  is,  thofe  who 
attended  children  when  they  were  very 
young,  ihould  fpeak  well*.  And  I  wilt 
add,  that  all  the  fervants,  and  in  general 
every  body  with  whom  they  converfe, 
ihould  have  nothing  faulty  in  their  pro« 
nunciation ;  for  as  it  is  by  imitation  that 
we  learn  to  fpeak,  children  of  neceffity 
imitate  thofe  whom  they  hear.  And  it  is 
true  what  Quintilian  obferves,  that  we  are 
moft  tenacious  of  what  we  learn  very 
young,  and  more  tenacious  of  what  is  bad 
than  of  what  is  good  ;  for  what  is  good  is 
eafily  changed  for  the  word,  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  make  the  change  contrary  wife  f  • 

When  the  child  grows  up,  and  becomes 
what  we  call  a  boy^  the  Romans  employ^- 

*  Cicero,  ibid QuiatiLllmL 

t  Quintil.  ibid. 
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ed  men  of  genius,  even  poets,  %o  fqjm  bift 
proauociation, 

Os  pucrt  teaerum  balbpmque  Poeta  figorat, 

fays  Horace  *.  This  bufinefs,  among  ps,  u 
^  committed  to  (choolniafters,  who  ought  to 
labour  nothing  more  than  to  te^ch  the 
boys  to  pronounce  diftindly,  qeither  too 
fad  nor  too  flow,  and  with  proper  varia- 
tions of  tone.  And  I  maintaini  that  a  boy 
incapable  of  learning  any  art  or  fcience, 
may  be  taught  to  read  or  fpeak  any  thing 
hp  underftandsy  as  well  as  it  is  poflible, 
that  is,  as  well  as  his  natural  faculties  of 
'  fpeech  will  admit.  And  the  reafon  is,-  that 
fpeaking  is  learned,  as  1  have  faid,  by  imi* 
tation.  Now  in  that  way  we  learn  better 
in  our  childhood  and  early  youth,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  our  life.  But  I  am  a- 
fraid  our  fchoolmafters  are  at  more  pains 
to  teach  our  children  the  grammar  of  the 
learned  languages,  than  to  pronounce  well 
their  own  :  And  1  doubt  many  of  them- 
felyes  are  not  mailers  of  the  art  of  pronunr 

f  Lib.  2.  Epift.  !•  V.  i2(S. 
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^iatk><i«  But  v^bateyer  be  tbefOaufe^  fo.it 
U^  |hfi(  I  btva  .fciK>Wn  federal  boys  wha 
had  tbeif  U^;ttage  made  vorfe  at  fchool, 
thovgll  tavgbt  at  Weftpiinfter  or  Eatoo, 
fo  far  from  being  improTet^'  io  their  fpeak* 
ing}  an4  tb«re  axe  Qeo,  whom  I  have 
heard  ^eak  in  f>ublic»  that;  I  am  perfuaded^ 
would  have  been  oratprs,  if  they  bad  been 
properly  taught  to  (peak  at  fchool. 

Before  a  boy  begins  public  fpeaking^  be 
(bould  learn  to  talk  well  in  private  convert 
fatton^  without  which  no  man  ever  .was  or 
ever  will  be  a  good  public  fpeaker.  His 
converfation,  therefore,  fliould  be  carefully 
attended  to ;  and  he  fhould  be  taught  not 
only  to  fmile,  but  to  laugh  agreeably, 
which  will  make  him  a  pleafant  compa- 
nion, though  he  (hould  never  be  a  public 
fpeaken  The  dulce  loqui  and  the  ridere  de* 
forum^  which  I  mentioned  above  ^,  are  very 
amiable  qualities.  Aqd  though  nature  ihuft 
furnifh  the  materials  there,  and  of  every 
(hing  elfe  belonging  to  us,  yet  art  and 

f  f.  198. 
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teaching  can  do  a  great  deal ;  for  though 
we  cannot  alter  the  features  of  our  face, 
Aor  the  adion  of  thofe  features  in  (peak- 
iog  or  laughing)  yet  we  mBj  correal 
in  ibme  degree,  their  natural  imper-^ 
fedions*.  And,  if  we  have  the  fenfe 
^  the  Graceful  and  Becoming,  we  may- 
make  even  an  ugly  face  not  difagreeable. 


*  I  kneir  a  hdj  who  was  ireiy  handfome,  and  a  ce- 
lebrated^ toaft,  but  whofe  fmile  was  really  a  grimace. 
( Now  this,  I  am  perfbaded,  might  have  been  corrcfted 
in  fome  mcafiire,  if  it  bad  been  early  attended  t(^ 
and  her  face  would  have  been  thereby  much  jmprovo 
.ed :,  For  a  Imile  i$,  I  think,  the  moft  pleafant  a£tion 
in  the  human  face,  and  the  moft  expreffive  of  agree- 
able fentiments.  tt  is  very  different  from  laughing, 
which  very  often  deforms  the  countenance,  and  very 
feldom  exprefles  any  ientiment  that  is  agreeabk ;  yet 
the  Latins  have  no  word  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
laugh.  And  in  this  refpeft  not  only  the  Greek,  bu( 
even  the  Englifli  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Latin : 
For  in  Latin  they  could  not  expreis  what  Sappho  fays 
of  Venus, 

Nor  could  they  exprefs  what  the  Englifh  poet  has 
iaid  in  his  tranflation  of  another  ode  of  Sappho  i 
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If  we^  naturally  or  from  habit,  fpeak  faft 
and  inarticulatelyi  we  may,  by  care  and  at** 
tention,  corre^  that  fault ;  And  if  we  are 
addided  to  immoderate  burfts  of  laughter, 
we  may  certainly  learn  to  laugh  with  more 
decorum,  and  not  to  fpeak  and  laugh  at 
the  fame  time ;  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  laugh, 
fpeak,  and  eat  all  at  once,  as  I  have  feen 
fome  people  do.  Boys  ihould  alfo  be  care-* 
fully  taught  to  repeat  verfes  well,  and  to 
try  to  procure  that  Jiiavitas  oris  of  Poa- 
ponius  Atticus,  which,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere,  made  him  io  agreeable  to  the 
great  men  of  Rome^. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedl  of  private  con* 


«<  And  hears  and  fees  thee,  aU  the  while, 
«*  Softly  fpeak  and  fweetly  finile." 

for  a  laugh  may  have  decorum  in  k,  like  Horace's 
kugh,  but  it  cannoH  have  fweetneik  Of'thedi^b'encc 
betwixt  laughing  and  fmiling,  and  how  properly  Ho- 
mer has  marked  that  difference,  fee  vol.  3d»  p.  306, 
and  307. 

*  See  vol.  4th,  p.  301.  See  alfo  what  I  have  fatd 
in  general  upon  the  Stile  of  Converfation,  and  what 
is  necefiary  to  make  It  agreeable.    Ibid*  p*  293,  &c. 
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verfation,  I  mtift  obftfy6|  that  I  have 
known  fbmti  young  people^  who,  ftudying 
to  fpeak  much  better  than  otherSi  have  ae^ 
quired  a  tone  and  manner  fyffpeaking  va^ 
common  add  nnnatnraK  They  fpeak  with 
a  voice  which  the  ItaKans  call  vocejkta; 
and  they  appear  as  if  they  were  ading  a 
part,  and  rklicniing  feme  body  who  talked 
in  that  affeGbed  way.  Thefe  gentlemen 
ought  to  know  that  nothing  is  good  or 
pleafant  that  rs  not  natural ;  and  even  a 
rough  ill-tuned  natural  v6ice,  is  better  than 
fuch  a  voice  as  they  affe6t.  Our  young 
orator,  therefore,  ought  to  ftudy  to  fpeak, 
as  Cicero  direQs^  Jbno  njocis  rc^o  ct  Jim'- 
plici^  ut  nihil  oftentationis  cut  imitatioiiii 
affcrre  wdtatur  *. 


*  De  Oratore^  lib.  3.  cap.  I'U 
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Vf  the  Educzlion  ntcc/fary  to  make  a /peak-- 
er. — Of  aSiion  in  [peaking^  and  ivhat  is 
comprehended  under,  it. ^^0/  the  tone,  of 
Public  Speaking — The  difference  betwixt 
Speaking,  Talking,  Prating,  and  Prat- 
tling.—-^ voice  and  ear  for  Speaking 
as  w^il  as  far  Mufic.^The  difference 
betivixt  Speaking  and  Talking  is  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice. — What  that  diffe^ 
rence  is. — The  young  fcholar  to  be  exer^ 
cifed  in  f peaking^  talking^  and  prating  the 
Jame  thing. — Of  the  tones  of  paffton  and 
f^ntiment. — Without  thefe  there  is  a  Mo^ 
notony  in  /peaking. — Even  nvhere  there 
is  no  variety  of  paffton  or  fentimcnt^  dif-^ 
ference  of  matter  requires  different  tones 
^^^efpecially    in    (ompqfition    in   periods 

with  parenthefes.'^^Of  Periods. The 

fenfe  conveyed  more  forcibly  by  being  fuf- 

Vol.  VI.  Ff 
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pendedj  till  if  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the- 
Period.-^This  Sufpenfe  muft  be  marked 
by  the  nfoice.-^-^PraSiife  of  compofing  and 
fpeaking  Periods  to  be  acquired  by  read-' 
ing  antient  orations. — ^hejludent  ofora-s 
tory  fhould  know  the  difference  betwixt 
languages^  and  their  excellencies  and  ^fe- 
ftiis. — Qur  Idnguage  fuperiar  to  the 
French ^by  having  accents  —Thofe accents 
too  Jlrong  in  Common  ufe^  fo  as  to  obfcure 
the  following  fy liable s^^-^They  fhould 
therefore  be  Joftened  by  the  fpeaker. — Of 
Emphafis. — Jjfe  of  it  too  common  in  pub- 
lie  fpeaking — it  hurts  both  the  fenfe  and 
found  of  a  Period; — if  n)ery  loud  and 
frequent^  it  makes  barking  of  fpeaking,-^ 
Oratory  fhould  not  fludy  too  much  the 
pleqfure  of  the  ear  by  the  ufe  of  the  figure 
Parifofis.— STi?^  nature  of  this  figure. ^^ 
Intemperately  ufed  by  Cicero. — Of  the 
looky  mein,  and  action  of  the  features  of 
the  face  in  fpeaking.  r-  Art  may  do  fon^e^ 
thing  in  that  matter^  but  iiature  more.—^ 
Of  the  gefture  oj  the  body; — this  from 
nature — but  may  be  governed  by  art.  -r 
The  orator  mujl  not  be  a  pantomime^  nor 
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ieven  d  player. -^^Of  the  ujb  of  gefture  a^ 
mong  the  French  and  Italians.^ Among 
ns  not  fo  much  of  it.'-^But  there,  muji  be 

fome.^Ft  Jhould  not  be  injignificant  nor 
too  'uioleni. — Of  the  appearance  ofUlyffes 
in  Horner^  "when  he  began  hisfpeeches  ;— 
this  notian  idea  formed  by  Homer  of  a  great 

fpeaker^  but  a  portrait  of  Utyjfes. — Such 
an  appearance  not  to  be  recommended  to 
an  orator.^'^The  arts  of  A^lion  and  Pro^ 
nunciation  ought  not  to  be  neglelled  even 
in  freaking  nponfubjeSls  offciente  to  men 
nvho  underfand  the  fcience. 

IN  this  chapt(?t  I  am  to  treat  of  the  Edu- 
cation ivhich  18  neceilary  to  form  a 
rpeakef ,  and  particularly  to  make  him  ex« 
eel  in  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  art,  I 
mean  the  A£lion  ;  under  which  I  include^ 
as  I  have  faid»  not  only  the  motion  and 
gefture  of  the  body,  but  the  look  and  ap- 
pearance ^f  the  fpeakcr,  and  above  all  the 
management  of  his  voice  *,  which,  as  it  is 

♦  This  is  the  definition  given  of  AAion  by  Ckerj 
irfr  Orat^rtf  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  I  have  given  the  words  in 
voL  4th,  p.  280. 
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the  organ  conveying  to  the  hearer  the 
fenfe  and  fentiments  of  the  fpeaker*  muft 
needs  be  principal  in  the  art,  as  without  it 
there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  art  of 
fpeeeh  of  any  kind. 

The  firfl:  things  in  my  opinion,  that  a  « 
young  fpeaker  fliould  learn,  is  to  diftinguifli 
betwixt  the  tone  of  private  converfation 
and  Public  Speaking,  or  betwixt  Talking 
and  Speaking ;  or,  as  the  Latins  exprefled 
it,.  Loqui  and  Dicere^  to  which  I  think  the 
Englifli  words  Talking  and  Speaking  cor- 
refpond.  And,  accordingly,  when  we  fay 
that  a  man  is  a  fpeaker,  we  mean  that  he 
is  a  public  fpeaker.  Atid^  I  think,  our 
young  ftudent  (bould  learn  alfb  to  make 
the  diftindion  betwixt  Talking  and  Prat'^ 
ing^  and  alfo  betwixt  Prating  and  Prat-' 
tlingy  which  I  hold  to  be  the  diminutive 
of  Prating ;  fo  rich  is  our  language  in 
words  exprefling  the  different, tones  and 
manners  of  utterance,,  richer  than  any  other 
language  that  I  know. 

That  there  is  both  a  voice  and  an  ear 
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for  fpeaking  as  wc^ll  as  for  muiiC)  I  think 
It  18  impoflible  to  deny :  And  though  a 
man  may  not  have  a  voice  that  fits  him 
for  public  fpeaking»  yet,  if  he  has  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  and  any  degree  of  tafte  or 
feeling,  he  will  readily  diftingui(h  betwixt 
the  tone  of  public  fpeaking  and  private 
converfation.  To  fuch  a  man,  if  any  oz^ 
in  company  aflumes  the  tone  of  public 
fpeaking,  it  will  give  offence ;  and  alfo, 
^  a  public  ijpeaker  fhall  defcend  to  talk^ 
and  much  more  if  be  fhall  prate  or  f  rat  tie: 
But,- however  apparent  tbcfe  diftindiona 
,may  be,  there  is  nothing  more  commoai 
than  to  hear  our  fpeakers  taik^  and,  I  am 
afraid,  fometimes  prate :  And  fo  little  is 
the  art  fludied  and  cultivated  in  Britain, 
that  there  are  but  few  who  have  the  tone 
of  publie  fpeaking,  or  are  able  to  diflii^ 
guifli  betwixt  talAit^  loud,  or  vehement* 
ly,  and  peaking.  Now,  to  make  this  dif- 
tindion,  is  one  of  the  firfl  leflbns  that  ot>r 
ypung  fpeaker  fhould  learn ;  For  he  fhould 
be  taught  to  fwell  his  voice,  and  to  make 
it  more  deep  and  folemn,  without  making 
it  louder }  and  his  mafler  fhould  exercife 
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tiim  in  reding  dr  ipeaklttg  thb  fkmUt  thittg^ 
firft  in  the  tone  of  public  fpeaking,  then 
of  talk  or  cbnyerfation,  and  laft  of  all,  to 
make  him  prate  or  ptaitle.  And  if  he  is 
well  exereifed  in  this  way,ht«  ear  will  fooa 
be  formed  to  perceiTe  the  difference,  and 
he  will  neither  declaim  in  privMe  compa^ 
tiy,  nor  will  he  talk  or  prate  in  public. 

The  next  thing  that  t)ur  yodng  fpeaker 
ihould  learn  is  the  different  tones  of  paf« 
iion  or  fentiment :  For,  as  rariety  h  re« 
quired  in  tictj  thing  of  which  there  ia 
any  art,  a  monotony  is  offenfive  evett  lA 
privlite  converfation,  and  much  more  in 
public  fpeaking^  For  even  where  there  is 
no  paflion  or  fentiment  expreffed,  yet,  lA 
conveying  the  fenfe  in  a  fentence  of  any 
length,  and  of  fonie  variety  in  the  mattef^ 
m  change  of  tone  is  necefiary  to  convey  th« 
fenfe  clearly.  And  if  the  compofition  be 
of  the  rhetorical  kind,  that  is,  in  periods^ 
with  fometimes  a  parenthefis,  if  tlie  tone 
of  the  voice  be  not  changed  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  fentiment  and  the  matter^ 
it  will  net  be  intelligible.  In  place  of  vary* 
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iQg  the  tpne>  many  fpe^k^rs  fmlc  thi^ir. 
voice,  and  often  when  they  me^n  tp  be  ve- 
ry pathetic,  Put  indeed  of  expr^iling  paA 
(ion,  they  exprefs  nothing  at  all  j  for  they 
^re  not  heard,  at  leaft  not  diftindly. 

As  I  have  ipentioiied  periods,  I  will  faj 
fomething  of  them.  To  qompofe  a  Pcrio4 
vrell  is  not  an  ^afy  matter ;  but,  according 
tP  my  obfervation,  it  ihould  feem,  to  pro- 
nounce them  well  is  ftill  more  difficult ; 
For  1  have  heard  difcourfes  compofed  ii| 
periods,  particularly  fermons,  fo  ill  pro- 
pounced,  that  I  thought  it  would  hav^ 
^een  better  if  the  periods  had  been  brokei| 
down  into  fhort  fentences.  The  great 
beauty  of  a  period  is,  that  it  keeps  the  fenfe 
fufpended,  perhaps  for  fome  confiderable 
time,  till  at  laft  it  brings  it  out  at  the  end 
with  mor«  force  than  it  could  otherwife  be 
conveyed  ;  for  by  the  fufpenfe  it  makes  a 
greater  impreflion  than  it  would  otherwife 
do ;  and  very  often  the  impreflion  is  made 
greater  by  furprife,  fomething  not  e^cpeded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Period,  or  even  in 
the  progrefs  of  it^  being  brought  out  in 
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tlie  end.  Now  this  fufpeace  muft  be  ex« 
prefled  by  the  voice ;  and  if  the  matter  of 
the  different  menibers  of  the  Period  be  va-* 
rfous,  fo  as  to  require  different  tones,  and 
if  the  members  be  diftinguiihed  from  one 
another  by  proper  paufes,  but  ftill  preferv- 
ing  the  continuation  of  the  fenfe,  it  is  the 
greatell  beauty  of  pronunciation,  as  it  both 
pleafes  the  ear,  and  conveys  the  fenfe  and 
argument  in  the  moft  forcible  manner ;  for 
it  brings  it  all  together  to  the  mind,  in 
ivhich  viray  only  an  argument  can  be 
rightly  underftood;  for  all  argument  is 
by  fyllogifm.  Now  we  cannot  apprehend 
the  truth  of  a  fyllogifm,  unlefs  we  have 
the  premifes  and  the  conclufion  in  our 
view  at  the  fame  time.  And  the  i^tportu 
of  Demofthenes,  as  they  called  it,  was,  I 
am  perfuaded,  chiefly  owing  to  his  colled- 
ing  his  arguments  in  Periods,  and  bringing 
them  out  fo  forcibly  upon  his  hearers  *. 

To  teach  the  fcholar  both  to  compoib 

^  See  what  I  have  fiuther  faid  upon  Periods,  volf 
4th,  p.  408.  and  the  pafiages  there  referred  to. 
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aad  pronounce  Periods,  it  18  neceflary  that 
he  fhould  be  trained  to  read  and  to  repeat 
antient  orations,  (for  he  can  never  be  an 
orator  if  he  is  not  a  fcholar),  particularly 
tfaofe  of  Demofthenes,  the  beft  compofed 
of  any  I  know  :  And  it  muft  be  his  daily 
exerclfe ;  which  in  time  will  make  both 
the  compc^tion  and  pronunciation  of  Pe« 
riods  eafy  to  him,  fo  that  even  when  he 
fpeaks  extempore  he  will  fpeak  in  Periods. 
It  was  in  this  way,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
oblerred  *,  that  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was 
trained  by  his  father  to  be  fo  great  a 
ipeaken 

Our  young  orator  fhould  be  taught  to 
know  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
the  language  in  which  he  is  to  fpeak» 
This  is  heft  known  by  comparing  it,  firft, 
with  the  learned  languages,  and  then  with 
fome  modern  languages,  fuch  as  the 
French,  By  comparing  it  with  the  learn- 
ed languages  be  will  find  it  defedive  in 
many  things  which  adorn  oratorial  com* 

•  Vol.  4th,  p.  244.  . 
Vol.  VI.  G  g 
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pofitioD/  fuch  as  melody  and  rhythm,  and 
tjiat  variety  of   arrangement    of   words 
which  the  more  perfe^);  grammar  of  thofe 
languages  admits,  and  which  gives  a  won- 
derful beauty  and  variety  to  compofition 
in  Greek  and  Latin.     But  the  Englifh  has 
one  thing  in  its  pronunciation  which  the 
learned  languages  had   not,   and  that   is 
what  we  call  Accent,  by  which  the  voice  is 
raifed  and  made  louder  upon  one  fy liable 
of  a  word  than  upon  another  ^.   This  I  do 
not  ftate  as  a  defedt  of  thofe  languages  ; 
on  the  contrary,!  fhould^have  thought  it  a 
blemifh  in  thenl,  if  with  the  melody  and 
rhythm  of  their  language  they  had  mixed 
the  beatings  and  thumpings  of  our  accents, 
in  which  if  there  be  any  mufic.  It  is  the 
mufic  of  a  drum.     But  I  think  it  is  a  de- 
fe£t  in  the  French  language,  being  without 
melody  t)r  rhythm,  as  well  as  ours,  not  to 
have  them :  For  they  give  a  variety  to  our 
pronunciation  which  the  French  have  not, 
and  enable  us  to  make  (what  I  think  the 
lineft  compofition  in  modern  times)  fuch 
verfe  as  that  of  Miltonj^  of  which  he  hs^s 

*  Sec  vol,  4th,  p.  3^, 
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made  the  beft  orations  that  are  to  be  found 
in  any  modern  work.  But  this  advantage 
of  our  language  above  the  French,  is  at^ 
tended  with  this  difadvantagei  that  it 
makes  the  pronunciation  of  it  roug|r^ 
and  not  unlike,  as  I  have  faid,  the  beating 
of  a  drum  ;  and  it  makes  the  pronuncia^ 
tion  of  our  words  not  clear  and  diftindl, 
and  indeed  hardly  intelligible  to  foreigners 
when  they  begin  to  learn  our  language } 
for  the  vehemence  of  our  accents  is  fuch^ 
that  it  obfcures  the  following  fyllables  of 
the  word,  of  which  we  need  no  other 
example  than  the  vior A  fy liable  itfelf.  This 
vehemence  of  accent  is  certainly  not 
neceifary  in  our  language ;  for  the  Italians 
have  accents  fuch  as  ours,  and  accordingly 
make  blank  verfe  as  well  as  we ;  but  they 
pronounce  diftindly  the  following  fyllables 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  accented  fylla-^ 
ble  *.     I  would  therefore  advife  the  young 

*  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  this  Yehemence  of  ac- 
centuation, which  diftinguiihes  the  Engliih  language  ib 
much  from  the  Italian,  and,  I  believe,  from  every  other 
language  in  Europe,  was  not  pradifed  formerly  in 
England  fo  much  as  it  is  at  prefenc  \  for  I  have  been 
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fpeaker  not  to  aggravate  thik  blemiih  of 
the  laiiguage»  by  foiuiding  our  accents  too 
violentlf^  but  rather  to  foften  them  in  the 
pronunciation^  and  thereby  give  ai  much 
fmoothnefs  to  his  utterance  as  the  language 
wiii  admit  of« 

Befides  this  violence  of  our  accents, 
there  is  a  thing  very  much  pradifed  by 
our  public  fpeakers,  and  fometimes  even 

told  by  fome  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  America^ 
and  particularly  by  one  who  was  there  many  years, 
that  the  people  of  New  England  do  not  accent  fylla- 
Ues  with  near  fo  much  violence  as  the  pebpie  of  Old 
England  do  at  prefent }  and  for  that  reafon  they  fpeak 
more  clearly  and  intelligibly.  The  h£t  appears  to  be^  that 
the  people  of  New  Ehgland  have  prcfcrved  the  language 
they  brought  with  them,t^hich  was  the  language  fpoken 
in  England  in  the  days  of  Milton,  when  men  both 
rpoke  and  wrote  better  in  England  than  they  do  now: 
For  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  is  improved  in  England 
fince  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  grown 
worfe,  and  among  other  things  language  ;  and  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,r  that  fince  I  was  educated,  among 
Englifii  gentlemen  at  a  foreign  umverfity^  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  language  is  worfe,  both  In  the  phnfeo- 
logy  and  the  pronunciation,  particularly  as  it  is  fpoken 
by  the  younger  people.  See  voL  4thj  p.  11^.  11 8. 
and  119.}  and  alfo  p.  167.  and  following. 
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In  ptivate  cony^rfaUoii)  called  Emphafis^ 
by  Which  obe  Word  in  a  fbntince  is  fcgand* 
td  much  louder  and  ftrdilger  than  the 
oth^r  words.  Whether  thiis  wad  ih  ulb 
among  the  antients,  I  will  not  pnetend  to 
determine :  All  I  know  ib^  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  antient  book  upon  the 
fubjcd  of  grammar  or  rhetoric :  And  the^ 
Greeks  had  particles^  fuch  ab  pcBVy  (N|  yt^ 
im^  TD^  ftiVTo^  and  the  like,  by  which 

*  This  particle  h  is  of  great  emphafis,  and  is  ufed 
to  denote  that,  what  follows  defenresthe  particular  at- 
tention of  the  reader  or  the  hearer.  The  Latins  fop- 
ply  the  want  t)f  it  vcty  dumfily,  I  think,  by  the  word 
/ciUcei  :  As  in  a  paflage  of  Vikigil,  in  the  fecond  Geor- 
gic,  where  he  fays,  fp^eakirig  of  the  life  of  fannen, 
and  the  way  they  palled  their  holidays, 

Hanc  Titam  veteres  olim  coluere  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  frater  }  hinc  fortis  Etruria  crevit, 

Sci/icet  et  rerum  fadh  eft  pulcherrima  Roma, 

which  laft  line  might  be  thus  tranflated  into  Greeks 

The  particles  yt  and  r^i  ferve  alfo  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader*  The  others  I  have  motioned 
ferve  for  the  purpofe  of  conneAton.  See  further 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  particles,  vol.  4th,  p.  63.  and 
following. 
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they  excited  the  attention  of  the  hearerk 
to  certain  parts  of  the  fentence  more  than 
to  others,  fo  that  they  did  not  need  to  ex- 
cite that  attention  by  railing  their  voice 
above  the  level  of  the  fpeech,  and  fo  making 
their  language  bound,  as  it  wercy  and  hop. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  our 
.accents  and  our  emphafis,  joined  together, 
do  deftroy  all  fmoothnefs  and  roundnefs  in 
the  fpeeches  of  many  of  our  orators,  and  - 
make  them  refemble  barking  rather  than 
fpeaking :  And  particularly  they  deftroy  al- 
together the  pronunciation  of  a  period ; 
for  they  call  off  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
from  that  continuation  of  the  fenfe,  which 
it  is  neceflary  he  Ihould  carry  on  to  the 
end  of  the  period.  And  befides,  it  de- 
flroys  the  roundnefs  and  flow  of  the 
found  of  the  period.  This  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  particularly  in  hearing  fome  men 
read  the  periods  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 
which  they  made  hardly  intelligible  by 
their  many  and  violent  emphafes,  though 
they  imagined  that  they  made  in  that  way 
the  fenfe  much  clearer  and  ftronger,  which, 
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I  believe,  is  the  reafon  that  they  are  fo 
much  ufed:  But  where  there  are  many 
emphafes,  even  though  they  be  not  extra- 
ordinarily loud,  there  are  truly  none  at  all. 
I  do  not,  however,  advife  our  young 
fpeaker  to  pronounce  no  words  more  em- 
phatically than  others.  An  emphaiis,  up-< 
on  fome  words  in  our  language,  is  necefla- 
ry,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to 
the  thing  fignified  by  them,  and  thereby  to 
fupply  the  want  of  fuch  particles  in  Greek 
as  I  have  mentioned.  But  they  fhould 
not  be  too  frequent,  nor  too  loud  or  vehe- 
ment, fo  as  to  deftroy  the  roundnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  of  fpeaking. 

The  oratorial  compofition,  as  it  fhould 
not  be  rough  and  unpleafant  iti  its  found, 
fo  it  ought  not  to  fludy  too  much  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of 
the  figure  which  the.  Greeks  call  ira^icmu^ 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like^  contrary 
10  contrary  J  and  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  made  to  anfwer  one  to  another. 
Of  this  figure  of  fpeech  I  have  fpoken  at 
fome  length  in  th^  third  volume  of  thia 
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work*,  where  I  have  fiiewn  lh»t  Cic^o 
has  ufed  it  very  intemperately,  even  in 
fpeeches  of  bufinefs ;  for  in  epidei^ic 
orations,  which  are  compofed  only  to 
pleafe  and  entertain,  they  may  not  only 
be  tolerated,  but  confidered  as  an  or- 
nament fuited  to  the  fubjed.  But  eveq 
Ifocrates  (I  have  obferved)  in  his  panegy- 
lical  orations,  has  not  been  fo  immoderate 
in  the  ufe  of  them  as  Cicero.  And  thus 
much  may  fuflSce  for  what  may  be  called 
the  vocal  part  of  Adion, 

As  to  the  other  part  of  Adion,  relating 
to  the  look,  the  air,  the  mein,  and  the 
adion  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  nature  muft 
be  the  governing  principle,  and  muft  do 
almoft  the  whole.  Yet  art  will  do  fome« 
thing ;  for  if  we  have  a  fenfe  of  what  is 
becoming  and  dignified,  Without  which 
art  can  do  nothing,  the  face  and  mein  may 
be  compofed  to  exprefs  gravity  and  digni- 
ty fuitable  to  the  fubjed  of  the  oration. 
And  if  there  be  any  thing  aukward  or  un« 

•  P.  85-  and  following. 
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gracious  in  the  adion  of  our  features  when 
wc  fpeak,  that  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
correded,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  exprefs  no- 
thing vulgar  or  mean«  But  if  the  fpeaker 
have  no  natural  gravity  nor  dignity,  he  had 
better  not  try  to  affume  it  j  for  an  affeGa- 
tion  of  that  kind  is  more  ofienfive,  and 
makes  the  fpeaker  more  contemptible  than 
his  native  vulgarity.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  good  ador 
as  well  as  fpeaker,  he  may  venture  to  imi- 
tate gravity  and  dignity,  and^  like  Belial 
in  Milton,  feem  at  leaft 

<*  For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit  -,** 

and  if  his  tongue  drop  manna^  and  if  he 
can,  like  Gorgias  the  Sophift, 

■  make  the  worfc  appear 


The  better  reafon,- 


he  will  attain  to  great  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  will  acquire  wealth,  and  place, 
and  power,  which  are  the  things  now  aim- 
ed at  by  fpeaking. 

As  to  Gefture,  the  laft  thing  to  be  confi- 
dcred  belonging  to  Aftion,  nature  certainly 
Vol.  VI.  H  b 
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no  doubt  prompts  U3  to  exprefs  pur  ienti- 
ments  by  fome  adipn  pf  the  body.  Bu( 
this,  as  well  as  other  things  ths^t  are  natu- 
ral to  us,  may  be  governed  and  regulated 
by  art.  There  was  a  great  a^t  among  the 
antients,  by  which  all  f^ntiments  and  pafr 
fions  were  expreOTed  by  the  adion  of  the 
body  alone,  without  the  voice.  This  wa$ 
the  art  of  the  Paotomimes,  once  the  great 
delight  of  the  pepple  of  Home.  But  ia 
rhetoric  the  adipn  of  the  body  never  can 
be  feparated  frpm  the  words :  But  thefe 
may  be  accompanied  with  proper  geftures, 
correfponding  to  the  things  lignified  by 
them.  And  this  was  beginning  tp  be 
formed  into  an  art  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Ariftotle  has  informed  us  in  the  firft  chap- 
ter of  his  third  book  upon  rhetoric ;  and 
he  gives  it  the  name  of  ^Toxpmxtif  or  the 
Players  Art:  And  if  \ht  orator  was  not 
too  much  of  a  player,  I  am  p^rfuaded  it 
muft  have  had  a  great  effedl  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  fpoke,  and  accordingly  Ar 
rillotlc  tells  us  that  it  had. 

That  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  act 
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tion  iQ  later  times,  both  among  the  Greeks 
aitd  Romans,  we  are  fure.  Quiotilian 
fpeaks  a  great  deal  of  the  geftures  of  the 
orator,  and  particularly  of  the  adion  of 
his  hands,  without  which,  he  fays,  all  o** 
ther  adion  is  weak  and  imperfect.  How 
many  motions  the  hands  have,  he  adds, 
cannot  be  exprefled :  For,  fays  he,  other 
parts  of  the  body  ailift  the  fpeaker,  but 
they  may  be  faid  to  fpeak  themfelves ;  for 
with  them  we  afk,  we  promife,  call,  let  go, 
threaten,  fupplicate,  abominate,  interro*- 
gate,  deny,  exprefs  joy,  fadnefs,  doubt, 
confeilion,  and  repentance,  with  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe;  and  he 
concludes  with  faying,  that  in  fuch  a  diffe- 
rence of  languages  in  different  nations, 
this  feems  to  be  the  common  language  of 
men  *•  In  modern  times  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  gefture  among  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians, and  not  only  in  public  fpeaking,  but 
in    private  converfation,   they  exprefs  a 


*  Lib.  II.  Inflituticnum  cap.  3.  p.  461.  of  theeditioa 
Roiinc. 
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great  deal  by  gefture  *•  In  Britain  thece 
is  much  lefs  of  it ;  but  it  is  fo  natural  a 
kind  of  expreffion,  that  there  mud  be  fome 
of  it  even  in  private  converfation ;  and  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  of  it  in  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  in  order  to  give  life  and  ani- 
mation to  what  b  faid.  If  a  man  viras  to 
harrangue,  with  his  arms  hanging  down 
by  his  (ideSf  like  an  Egyptian  ftatue,  or 
fuppofe  a  little  aAion  with  one  hand,  but 
the  other  in  his  breeches,  which  I  have 
feen,  he  certainly  would  not  move  the  paf- 
fions  of  his  hearers,  nor  engage  their  at- 
tention, at  lead  by  his  attitude  and  gefture. 
Or,  if  he  were  to  clafp  his  hands,  and 
move  only  his  thumbs,  which  is  the 
only  action  I  have  obferved  of  a  ce- 
lebrated preacher,  he  could  not,  I  think, 
much  move  his  audience  f.     But  though 


^  See  concerning  the  a£lion  of  the  antient  orators, 
and  of  the  pleaders  in  Italf  at  this  day,  vol.  4th,  p. 
280. 

t  As  our  arms  and  hands  are  very  ufcful,  and  in- 
deed of  abfoluto  necefljty  in  the  praAice  of  the  arts 
of  life,  fo  the  aftion  of  them  may  be  very  graceful  and 
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fuch  an  action  be  fo  gcable  as  co  be  quite 
infignificaDt,  there  b  a  rude  aad  noify 
adioa  which  I  like  worfe,  (uch  aa  that 
x>f  beating  upon  any  form  or  bench  that 

becomings  ofj  on  the  cmtraiy^  voy  awkwud  sfol 
ungracefuL     Ovid  advifes  a  lady. 

Si  vox  efty  canu  i  fi  mdlia  brachia»  0dta. 

And  it  is  well  known  that  the  antients  danced  as 
much^  or  mofc,  with  their  arms,  as  with  their  feet : 
And  motion  to  mufic,  ezpreffing  fentiments  and  paf- 
fions,  was  called  by  them  Dancing,  Now  the  grace  of 
motion  is,  as  I  haveobferved  clfewhere,(vol.4th9  p.  295 
and  following),  much  too  little  fiudied  in  Britain* 
The  faibion  was  fometime  ago,  (what  it  is  now  I  Jcnow 
Dot),  that  the  ladies  danced  even  country  dances,  with 
their  arms  hanging  down  by  their  fidesy  as  if  they  had 
been  pinned  to  them.  The  men,  in  walking,  inftead 
of  making  the  motion  of  their  arms  correfpond  with 
the  motion  of  the  legs  and  of  the  body,  as  it  natu- 
rally ihould  do,  difpofe  of  their  arms  and  hands  ia 
various  ways.  Some  1  have  feen  hang  their  arms  from 
their  arm- pits  by  the  thumbs:  Others  put  their  hands 
into  their  breeches  y  others  into  their  waiftcoat  poc* 
kets,  with  the  thumbs  exerted,  which  they  iometimes 
move  like  the  preacher  abov«-mentioned  i  and  I 
have  feen  fome  hide  them  in  the  pockets  of  their 
coats,  which  they  make  projeft  before  them  as  they 
walk.  And  all  this,  it  is  evident,  they  do  from  aa 
affectation  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming. 
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happens  to  be  neuc  the  fpeaker,  (and  I 
have  known  fome  of  thefe  orators  whb 
beat  a  niflF  upon  the  bench) ;  for  if  this  be 
joined  with  a  violent  emphafis,  which  is 
commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  barking  and 
thumping,  not  fpeaking.  The  adion, 
therefore,  ihould  be  moderate,  natiira}, 
and  graceful :  And  it  ihould  have  nothing 
of  mimickry  in  it,  as  Quintilian,  in  the 
paflage  above  quoted,  has  very  well  ob«- 
ferved  ;  for  an  orator  ihould  not  be  a  pan- 
tomime, nor  even  an  ador.  He  ihould 
not,  thierefore,  endeavour  to  imitate  by  his 
geilure  any  thing  that  he  may  have  occa^ 
(ion  to  defcribe.  This  Quintilian  has  very 
well  illuftrated  by  a  pafTage  from  Cicero  *• 

With  refped  to  this  kind  of  adion^ 
there  is  a  remarkable  pafTage  in  Homer, 
defcribing  the  appearance  of  UlyfTes  rifmg 
to  fpeak  among  the  Trojans,  when  he  was 
fent  by  the  Greeks  along  with  Menelaus 
to  demand  the  reditution  of  Helen.  It 
is  in  the  fpeech  of  Antenor  to  Helen, 

•  Ibid,  p.  46a. 
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ia  the  third  Iliad*.  He  iays^  when  he 
firft  rofe^  he  looked  down^  fixing  his 
(syes  upon  the  ground,  and  flood  without 
moving  his  fceptre  at  all,  either  forward 
qt  backward.  *  This  (fays  Antenor)  made 
!  him  lopk  like  a  man  fenfelefs  or  out 

*  of  his  wits ;  but  when  he  began  to  utter 
^  his  great  commanding  voice,  and  (he,. 

*  words  fell  from  him,  thick  as  a  (hower 
^  of  fnow  ip  winter,  then  we  fouqd  that  no 
f  other  man  could  contend  with  Ulyfles 
f  in  eloquence,  and  quite  forgot  his  figure 
^  and  attitude  when  he  firft  rofe  to  fpeak/ 

This  defcription  of  Ulyfles  is,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  a  portrait  taken  from  an  s^pthentic 
account  which  the  poet  has  had  of  the 
manner  of  Ulyfles,  and  not  an  ideal  figure, 
reprefenting  what  the  poet  thought  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  in  fpeaking^  for  it  is 
only  Ulyfles  that  he  has  defcribed  ad^refr 
fing  himfelf  to  his  audience  in  that  manner, 
not  any  other  fpeaker  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyfley :  And  I  think  it  is  very  fuitable  to 
the  charader  of  Ulyfles,  who  was  the  moft 

•  Vcr.  203. 
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artful  of  men,  pradifed  in  all  kinds  of  de- 
ceit and  impofition, 

EicTft^^  TTCLrroioui  re  JToXous  xxi  fjnn^ix  irvKva* 

And  no  doubt  his  ftupid  appearance,  when 
he  firft  rofe,  would  make  his  eloquence 
more  furprifing  and  ftriking  when  be  be- 
gan to  fpeafc.  This,  however,  I  would 
ilot  advife  any  modern  orator  to  imitate  ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  imitated  by  any 
Greek  or  Latin  orator  in  latef  times.  At 
the  fame  time  I  think  the  contrary  extreme 
of  appearing  too  bold,  alfuming,  and  arro- 
gant, is  more  to  be  avoided. 

I  will  conclude  this  fubjed  of  Pronun-  * 
ciation  and  A£tion,  with  obferving,  that 
though  A<aion  have  fo  great  an  effed  upon 
a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  the  chief  part 
of  oratory,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ncgleacd  in 
fpeaking  upon  any  fubjed  of  art  or  fcicnce, 
fuch  as  law,  even  to  a  few  judges  who 
undcrftand  the  fciencej  for  though  Ari- 
ftotle  fay  that  the  arts  of  oratory,  re- 
lating to  the  ftile  and  the  pronunciation, 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  people,  yet 
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W9  ihould  fpeak  evea  to  men  of  fcieDcei  fp 
as  not  to  offend  their  ears  *«  But  I  will 
addy  that  we  ought  even  to  pleafe  their 
earsy  though  that  to  be  fure  ought  not  to 
be  our  chief  ftudy;  for  an  argumant  in 
flowing  language,  well  pronounceds  and 
coming  from  a  gracefi)]^  pttk^A^  will  affedt 
the  cooled  judge  mor^  than  the  fame  ar- 
gument in  rough  and  unpolifhed  Ian- 
guage,  ill  pronounced,  and  coming  from  a 
perfon  that  has  neither  dignity  nor  grace. 
The  arts  therefore  of  pronunciation  ought 
ilot  to  be  negfeded  by  any  fpcakei?  of  any" 
kind,  whether  upon  fubjc3:t  Dyibetativc, 
Judicialv  or  Panegyrical. 


Voi.vr.  li 
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Cff  thofe  who  have  excetted  in  th'i 
Rketorical  Arc^ 


CHAP.      I. 

i       .   .  . 

SuljeSl  of  this  Book^^ExampUs  cf  thofe 
who  bavi  excelled  in  this  art.  taken 
chiefly  frotn  the  Greeks. — The  firft  ex^ 
ample/rom  Homer. --^Tbe  eulogiums  upon 
Homer  by  the  Halicamajftan^  Hermoge* 
nesy  and  ^intitian.  ^Of  the  fpeeches  in 
the  Iliad  ^  more  iii  number  than  in  any 
other  foem.^^Examples  of  them; — and 

firji^  Agamemnon  sfpeech  to  the  arrny^ 
in  the  fecond  book  :—That  a  mofl  artful 

Jpeech: — The  fpeeches  of  Ulyjfes  and 
Nejlor  upon  the  fame  cccq/ion — different ^ 
but  ivell  fuited  to  their  cbaraSlers : — Irt 
the  ninth  book^  containing  the  embajfy  by 
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tbe  Greeks  to  Achilles^  there  is  the  fneji 

fp^eaking  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  ;^^thp 

fpeeches  of  Utyjfes^  Phoenix^  Ajax^  very 

different  from  one  another — but  ivoftder^- 

fully  fuited  to  their  charaSiers  and  thf 

x>ccq/ion:^The  compojition  in  the  Jpeeclf 

of  Achilles^  remarkably  diflinguiPded  from 

cny  other  compojition  in  Homer.— Tbe 

€bara£ier  of  Diomede  very  "well  marked 

by  his  Jpeakin^  on.  two  important  occa-^ 

Jion^;—irhe  different  effeSls  ofhisfpeak^ 

ing^  upon  the  Greeks  ^  compared  ivith  the 

effeSi  nvhich  the  fpeaking  of  Neftor  and 

Ulyffes  had  upon  them  :^  Diomede^ s  cha-- 

raSier  alfo  marked  by  his  not  fpeaking. 

HAVING,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  work,  delivered  the  precepts 
of  the  Rhetorical  art,  I  come  now  to  fpeak 
of  thofc  who  have  excelled  in  it.  And, 
as  I  hold  that  the  ancients  have  excelled 
us  in  all  the  fine  arts  *,  and  as  it  is  from 


*  6ee  vhat  I  have  further  (aid  8pen  this  fubjedj 
voU  4th,  book  3.  cap.  2. 
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iiKem  tlut  I  have  giTca  the  prec^ptf  pi  th« 
art,  fo  k  13  by  jexamples  taken  likewif« 
from  them,  th^t  I  i^tcM  ^  Ulpilrftte  thofe 
precepts:  And  thefe  cjcample^  yirill  be 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Greeks  j  fpr  I  think 
I  have  given  very  good  reafons  why  the 
Greeks  excelled  th^s  Romans  in  all  the  jBnq 
arts  *. 

I  will  begin  with  Homer,  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  perfedlion  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
in  rhetoric,  and  indeed  in  every  kind  of 
eompolition.  For  he  was  the  father  of 
letters  and  the  fountain  of  all  If  anting  a- 
mong  the  Qreeks :  And  they  compared 
him  to  the  ocean,  from  which,  as  Homer 
himfelf  tells  us,  alt  fountains,  all  rivers^ 
asd  all  feas  are  derived  rf.  And  |lermo* 
genes  has  faid,  that  he  has  excelled  all 
poets,  rhetoricians,  and  writers  of  every 
)cind,  io  every  fpecies  of  writing  $•     Ani 

^  Chap.  ($tb  of  book  ^4  pf  t^is  volume, 
f  Dionjfius  rf^i  9VfitTt0s,  cap.  24. 
t  Henaog€»c%  trf^i  tlmu  torn.  %.  wffi  w^^i^uuv 
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QttiotiUaa  has  tnzde  an  eulogium  upon 
Jbim^  which  I  will  give  In  bts  own  words^ 
as  I  think  it  n  one  of  the  beft  things  that 
i^intilian  has|wricten :  *  Igitur^  ut  Ara^ 

*  tus  ab  Jove«  mpipiendum  putkt,  ita  nos 
f  rite  coepturi  ab  Homero  videmur.  Hie 
^  enim  (qaeaxadmodnm  ex  oceano^  dicit 
f  ipfe^  amnium  vim  fontiuo^ue  curfus  ini- 
f  tium  capere),  ppinibus  eloquentiae  parti*- 
f  bus  exemplum  et  ortum  dedit :  Hunc 
f  nemp  in  niagnis  fublimitatei  in  panris 
^  proprietate  fuperaverit.    Idem  laetus  ac 

*  preiTus,  jucundos  et  gravis,  turn  eopii^ 
f  turn  brevitate  mirahilis ;  nee  ppetic&  mo- 
^  do  fed  oratori^  yirtute  eminentiflimus.* 
And  a  little  aftpr,  *  Quid  ?  in  verbis,  fen- 
^  teniiis,  figurisi  difpofitione  totius  operis^ 

*  nonne  humani  ingenii  modum  excedit  I 
^  Ut  magni  fit  viri  virtutes  ejus,  non  emu- 
^  latione  (quod  fieri  non  poteft)  fed  intel- 
^  leAu  fequi ;  verum  hie  omnes  fine  du- 
^  bioy  et  in  omni  genere  eloquentiae  procu) 
f  a  fcreliquitV 

f  Lib*  10.  cap.  i# 
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To  (hew  that  thefe  authors  arc  not  mif- 
taken,  in  praifing  Homer  To  much  for  his 
excellence  in  rhetoric,  I  will  give  fome 
few  inftances  from  the  niagjr  fpeeches  that 
we  have  in  the 'Iliad,  morel  believe  than 
in  any  other  narrative  poem  :  For  thougti 
in  the  Odyfley  Ulyflcs  fpeaks  through 
five  books,  and  -Sneas  in  Virgil  tbroiigK 
two,  thefe  fpeeches  are  not  of  the  Theto- 
rical  kind,  but  of  the  narrative,  and  there- 
fore are  plainly  hiftorical, 

•  The  firft  fpcech  in  Homer  I  (hall  men- 
tion is*  the  fpeech  of  Agamemnon  to  the 
army  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  which  is  the 
moft  artful  fpeech  I  ever  read,  and  a  per- 
fed  mafterpiece  of  the  kind :  For  he  there 
\ifes  arguments  to  perfuade  the  Greeks  to 
leave  Troy  and  return  home,  which  ought 
to  have  perfuaded  them  to  (lay.  Now 
this  fhews  him  to  have  been  a  king  who 
knew  perfedily  well  how  to  manage  a  po- 
pular aflembly.  He  knew  how  unpopu^ 
lar  a  thing  he  had  done  by  quarrelling 
ifj9\xh  Achilles,  and  that  if  he  had  difefkly 
fftijvifed  them  to  take  the  field  without  him^ 
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tb^y  would  not  have  been  difpofed  to  lii\en 
to  him;  apd  beiide^,  he  would  b^ye  ma(|i( 
i^imfelf  anfwerable  for.  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  war.  At  the  fame  time  to  have  ufe4 
ftrong  and  gpnclufive  ^rgun^nts  to  per^^ 
iuade  them  tp  go,  would  have  been  im- 
prudent :  For  they  might  have  .made  luck 
an  impreiiion  upon. them,  that  the  other 
leaders  could  nor,  as  was  concerted^  bavtf 
perfuaded  them  to  ftay,  ..This  concert 
I  tliink  was.  a  mafter- piece  of  policy,  aadj 
fliews  that.  Homer  underftopd  the  art  9^ 
government  as  well  as  he  did  the  att  -of 
war*. 


•  *  That  he  uhdarfi^od  TCiy  weH  the  art  of  TaOicf^ 
u  eridcDt  from  a  paffiige  tn  Iliad  13th,  v.  711^  and 
followingt  where  he  relates  that  the  Locrhins,  wh» 
followed  Ajax  of  Ofleus,  not  beiag  heavy  armed  men^ 
hot  only  bowmen  and  archers,  were  drawn  up  in  the 
trcond  line  behind  the  hea^y  armed  'men,  over  whoie* 
heads  they  annt)yed  the  Trojans  fo  much  by  theiK 
iniffiles,  that  they  broke  their  phalanx.  This  ift'an 
tdvantagei  and  I  think  a  very  great  advantage,  that 
ihe  bow  and  arrow  has  over  onr  fire  arms  :  And  b)r 
availing  himfelf  of  this  advantage,  William  the'Con<«! 
queror  gained  the  battle  of  Haftings  and  the  king^^ 
dom  of  England )  for  he  himfelf^  at  the  head  of  M 
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In  the  lame  book  we  have  a  fpecimcfti 
ef  the  eloquence  of  Ulyfles  and  of  Neftof, 
the  two  greaieft  orators  among  theOreeks. 
tJlyfles,  in  his  ijpeech  to  the  people,  dif- 
luading  them  from  going,  advifes  theni^ 
an^  argdea  with  them,  perfnading  them  td 
truft  to  the  omen  he  mentions,  and  thit 
interpretation  gireh  of  it  by  Galchas; 
Neftor,  on  the  other  hand^,  alTumes  a  ton^ 
tery  different,  for  he  fcolds  them,  and 
threatens  them ;  and  advifes  Agamemnbit 
to  ufe  his  authority^  and  to-  order  an<f 
arrange  them^  properly  in  the  battle^  hf 

horfe,  charged  the  Salon  ioot,  ^ho  iitett  drawn  ttp 
in  a  yerf  deep  phalanx^  upon  whtch  he  cbuld  make 
no  impreffion  $  but  he  bhdce  thetn  b^  his  Normaat 
Mxhers,  vho  Were  draiirii  up  in  the  fecond  line  be« 
hind  the  cavahy^  and  over  their  heads  poured  dowis 
(Ettch  a  ihower  of  arrows  upon  the  Saxon  phabuu% 
that  they  could  not  keep  their  ground;  and  Harisld 
their  king  was  killed  bj  an  arrow.  See  a  ireiy  accu* 
sate  account  of  this  battle  in  Lord  Lyttleton's  hiftory 
of  England.  This  coincidence  betwixt  the  ta£lics  of 
Homer  and  thofe  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  th0 
more  remarkable,  that  I  do  not  know  that  -fuch  an- 
order  of  battle  has  ever  been  ufed  from  die  time  c§ 
the  Tccjan  war^  till  it  was  ufed  by.  the  Ctoqneror. 
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dividing  them  into  nations  and  tribes. 
Such  a  fpeech  was  fuitable  to  the  age  of 
Neftor,  and  jthe  authority  which  it  gave 
him  ;  but  it  would  have  been  improper 
from  the  mouth  of  Ulyfies. 

But  the  fineft  fpeaking  in  the  Iliad,  and 
which  bed  diftinguiihes  the  chara£ters  of 
the  fpeakers, .  is  in  the  niath  book,  where 
we  have  an  account  given  us  of  the  em- ' 
bafly  to  Achilles,  and  of  the  fpeeches  of 
the  three  ambaifadors,  and  of  Achilles  to 
them.  Ulyfles's  fpeech  there  is  of  the 
fame  kind  as  that  above- mentioned  in  the 
fccbnd  book,  a  fpeech  of  reafoning,  con- 
taining many  arguments  to  perfuade  A- 
chilles  to  join  the  army,  fuch  as  the  immi- 
nent hazard  both  fleet  and  army  were  in 
of  being  totally  deftroyed — the  glory  he 
would  acquire  by  faving  them,  when  no 
other  means  of  doing  that  could  be  de- 
vifed^the  prefents  offered  him  by  Aga- 
memnon, which  he  enumerates  very  parti- 
cularly— the  regard  lie  ought  to  have  for 
the  other  Greeks,  who  honoured  him  like 

Voi^.VL  Kk 
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It  god,  though  he  had  none  at  all  for  A* 
gamemnon— and,  laftly,  he  telU  him, 
that  if  he  how  took  the  field,  he  would 
}iave  the  glory  of  killing  Hedor^  who 
would  now  encounter  him,  being  fo  elat« 
ed  with  his  fuccefs,  that  he  thought  no 
Greek  was  a  match  for  him*  Achilles'a 
9nfwer  is  as  much  in  charader  as  poffiUe. 
He  fets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  always 
fpoke  his  mind  freely,  and  that  he  hated 
every  man  who  thought  one  thing  and 
fpoke  another.  This  charader  which  he 
gives  himfelfp  is  diredly  oppofite  to  that 
of  UlyiTes^  who  e^ctt^td  all  men  in  ani- 
fice  and  cunning,  and,  as  we  fee  from  the 
Odyfley,  where  he  is  the  hero,  very  fre- 
quently told  dories  that  he  knew  to  be 
falfe.  Achillea  then  proceeds  to  relate  his 
own  fervices  to  the  common  caufe,  and 
to  exprefs,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  re- 
fentment  againft  Agamemnon,  who  had 
treated  him  fo  ill  in  return  for  inch  fer?- 
vices.  And  here  we  may  obferve  Homer 
vfes  very  properly  a  ftile  not  only  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  narrative,  but 
frpip  that  of  any  other  of  his  fpeeches ;  fof 
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he  has  in  one  place  a  ftring  of  interroga- 
ttons^  to  the  number  of  four,  all  following 
one  another  *•  And  in  another  place  he 
has  a  ftring.  of  ihort  unconneded  fenten- 
ces,  to  the  number  of  feven,  very  uncom^ 
mon  in  Homer  f  •  The  fpeech  of  Phoenix 
follows  that  of  Achilles,  and  is  of  a  kind 
very  different  from  that  of  UlylTes^  He 
begins  it  crying ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
fapplicating  more  than  reafoning.  Ht 
tells  him  that  if  he  was  pofitive  to  go,  he 
{hould  not  go  without  him  :  then  he  re- 
lates how  his  father  Peleus  had  given  him 
the  charge  to  inftru&  him,  and  how  ac- 
cordingly he  had  done  fo,  having  taught 
him  both  to  z€t  and  fpeak.  Next  he  re- 
lates his  own  ftorys  and  how  kindly  h« 
had  been  received  by  Achilles^s  father 
Peleus,  and  how  he  treated  Achilles, 
when  an  infant,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
nurfe.  TTien  he  ufes  religious  motives 
with  him»  and  concludes  with  the  ftory  of 


*  Dtad  9*  V.  337  and  foUotrin^t 
f  Ibid.  375*  and  following* 
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Meleager,  ^ho  had  quarrelled  with  his 
friends,  as  Achilles  had  done,  but  was  ap* 
peafed,  and  by  his  valour  faved  his  coun- 
try. The  effed:  of  this  fpeech  was  fuch 
upon  Achilles,  that  he  defired  that  Phoe- 
nix would  (lay  with  him  when  the  other 
ambaiTadors  went  away  ;  and  inftead  of 
going  to-morrow,  as  he  faid  to  Ulyfles 
he  would  do,  he  was  to  deliberate,  when 
the  morning  came,  whether  he  (hould  go 
or  not. 

After  this  Ajax  fpeaks ;  and  it  is  as  much 
in  the  charafter  of  a  rough  blunt  foldier 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  addrefles 
himfelf,  not  to  Achilles,  as  the  other 
fpeakers  had  done,  but  to  UlyfTes ;  and 
advifes  that  they  fhould  go  away  and  giye 
an  account  of  their  iU  fuccefs  to  the 
Greeks.  Then  he  fpeaks  of  Achilles  in 
the  third  perfon,  and  reproaches  him  with 
being  more  obftinate  and  inexorable  than 
a  man  whofe  brother  had  been  killed  by 
another.  And  he  concludes  with  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  Achilles,  and  requcfiing 
kita  to  have  a  regard  to  his  roof  and  to 
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his  greateft  friends  among  the  Greeks  who 
were  under  it. .  This  manner  of  fpeaking 
of  Ajax.  fo  different  from  that  of  the  other 
fpeakers,  makes  a  moft  agreeable,  variety  : 
And  it  had  an  t^ffedl  upon  Achilles,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  fpeech  of  Xllyt 
fcs»  and  fuch  as  might  be  expelled  from 
his  charader,  which  refembled  much  more 
the  charadter  of  Ajax  than  of  Ulyffes  *. 


*  There  is  an  excelleat  obfervation  on  the  different 
ch^u^fters  of  thefe  fpeakers  in  a  Scholium  of  Viflorius^  a 
Florentine,  a  great  Greek  Scholar  of  the  i^th  centurjj 
to  be  feen  in  Barnes's  edition  of  Homer,  p.  366.  up- 
on V.  618.  of  Iliad  9  All  his  Scholia  upon  this  9th 
book  of  Homer,  are  well  worth  the  reading,  not  only 
for  the  matter,  but  for  the  ilile,  which  is  excellent 
Greek :  For  Greek  in  chat  very  learned  age,  the  ' 
xnoi^  learned  that  has  been  fince  the  reftoration  of  let* 
tcrs,  was  commonly  written,  and  even  fpoken  by  mea 
of  letters,  who  converfed  in  that  language  trith  the  re- 
fugee Grecrks,  that  came  from  Conftantinople  and 
could  not  fpeak  Latin,  that  tongue  being  entirely  loft 
in  Greece.  Of  the  Italians  who  wrote  Greek  with 
the  greattft  p'lrity,  there  was  Strozza,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  writes  a  very  good  fupplement  to  A- 
riftotle's  books  of  Polity^  in  (uch  excellent  Greek,  that 
I  cannot  diftinguifh  his  ftile  from  that  of  Ariftotle,  ^ 
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I  will  only  mendon  one  other  chander, 
wkach,  1  thmk,  is  wonderfully  marked  hj 


(See  voL  3d  of  Ant.  MetaphyficS|  p.  4 ^  6t  the  pi«- 
hcc) :  And  Ariftotle*s  books  of  Ecwonuct^  we  have 
prefcrved  to  us,  only  in  the  Greek  tranftitioo  fron&  a 
Lattn  tranfktxMiy  (the  original  haTing  been  loit) 
by  one  Tufcanus  (toL  5th  of  this  work,  p.  370.}  Of 
the  fame  century  is  alfo  Wolfius,  a  profefibf  in  Swit- 
zerlandi  who  writes  zproetmum  or  introduAion  to  De- 
luofthenes's  Orations,  which  Taylor,  in  his  edition  of 
Demofthenes,  has  publifhed.  The  next  I  (hall  men- 
tion is  Lamblmis,  a  profeflbr  in  the  tTniverfity  of  P^« 
ris,  who  has  published  an  edition  of  Demofthenes, 
lAich  he  has  dedicated  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  with 
a  Greek  epiftle,  which,  for  elegance  of  the  ftile,  and 
the  perfeA  purity  of  the  language,  is  inferior  to  very 
few  things  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antient 
times.  Nor  was  this  Audy  and  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  confined  to  Italy  and  France :  For  in  England 
there  was  in  that  age,  not  only  private  men  and  pro* 
fefibrs  in  univerfities,  but  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank, 
who  were  famous  for  their  Greek  learning :  For,  be- 
fides  Chancellor  More,  there  was  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  not  only  underftood  and  wrote 
the  Greek,  but  fpoke  it — See  p.  193.  of  this  volume, 
and  p.  258.  of  vol.  4th. 

That  the  writing  of  Greek,  as  well  as  the  faking 

of  it,  is  now  entirely  difufed,  is,  I  am  afraid  no  good 

'figit  gt  the  learning  of  the  age,  any  more  than  of  the 
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bis  fpeakifig.  It  i$  the  chara^fter  of  Dio* 
medc*  When  the  ambailadors  from  Troy 
came  to  the  Greeka,  and  offered  them,  in 
the  name  of  Paris,  to  reftore  all  the  weakh 
he  had  carried  away  with  Helen,  and  more 
befides,  but  not  Helen  herfelf ;  the  Greeks^ 
upon  this  offer,  fat  filent  a  long  while,  de- 
liberating what  they  fhould  do.  At  laft 
Diomede  arofe,  and  made  a  very  fhoit 
fpeech,  faying  that  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive neither  the  wealth,  nor  evfen  Helen 
herfelf,  if  ihe  had  been  offered.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  fpeech  upon  the  Greeks  is  de« 
fcribed  in  the  following  lines : 

Iliad,  hib.  7.  V.  303. 


tafte ;  for  it  is  certainly  a  language  much  finer  in  ctery 
refpeft  than  the  Latin.  And  even  the  little  that  is 
now  written  in  Latin  in  Europe,  is  fo  written,  that  it 
had  better  been  written  in  any  other  language,  ex* 
«:ept  in  Italy,  where  we  have  feveral  writers  of  this 
century,  who  write  moft  elegant  Latin :  So  that  I  be* 
gin  to  confider  Italy  as  not  only  the  country  of  fine 
arts,  butof  Iquming. 
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where  we  may  obfcrve  how  different  the 
effed  of  this  fpeech  of  Diomede  was  upoa 
the  Greeks  from  the  effed  of  the  fpeeches 
even  of  Neftor  and  Ulyfles ;  for  when 
they  fpoke  it  is  only  faid  of  the  Greeks^ 

■*0<  >•  «(«!  r4v  fMXm  fAU  »Av«p  ni*  i3ril«»r«« 

There  is  another  fpeech  of  Diomede, 
much  of  the  fame  kind,  related  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  book,  where  Aga- 
memnon, in  a  fecret  council  of  the  chiefS| 
advifes  them  to  leave  Troy  and  take  to 
their  (hips,  not  feignedly  as  he  did  in  the 
aflembly  in  the  fecond  book,  but  fincerely, 
as  their  affairs  were  then  in  a  very  defpe- 
rate  fituation :  After  this  fpeech  the  Greeks 
fat  filent  a  long  time,  till  at  laft  Diomede 
rofe,  and  putting  Agamemnoil  in  mind 
how  he  had  reproached  him  with  being 
weak  and  cowardly,  tells  him,  that  the 
fons  of  Greece  were  not  fo  unwarlike  as 
to  take  his  advice,  and  to  return  without 
taking  Troy.  But,  fays  he,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  go,  the  way  is  open,  and  your 
fliips  are  ready  to  carry  you  back  to  My- 
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cene.  The  other  Greeks  will  flay  aiid 
lake  the  town :  Or  if  they  will  go  like- 
wife,  let  them  go,  Sthcnelus  and  1  will  ftay 
and  take  the-towm*.  And  this  fpeech  of 
his  was  received  wkh  the  fame  acclama-^ 
tions,  as  the  fpeech  above-mentioned.  As 
Julius  Caefar  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  as 
well  as  a  great  general,!  think  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  had  this  paflage  of  Homer  in 
view,  when,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made 
to  his  foldier8,<o  encourage  them  to  mardi 
againft  Arioviilus  and  his  Germans,  and 
not  to  be  frightened  with  the  terrible  re- 
ports they  had  heard  of  them  from  the 
Gauls,  he  concludes,  like  Diomecte,  with 
faying,  that  if  the  reft  of  th€  army  would 
not  follow  him,  he  and  the  tenth  legion 
would  go  againft  the  Germans. 

And  not  only  does  Diomede  (hew  his 
charad]ker  in  this  manner  by  fpeaking,  but 
alfo  by  not  fpeaking:    For,  in  the  fourth 

Vol.  VI.  L  1 

•  Iliad  9.  V.  32.  and  following. 
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Iliad  *,  when  Agamemnon,  making  the 
round  of  his  army,  came  to  where  Dior 
teede  was  ppfted,  and  finding  him  not  ad« 
vancing  to  engage,  rep^roach^d  him  with 
being  a  degenerate  fon  of  fo  brave  a  fa- 
ther, on<s  of  wfaofe  exploits  he  relates. 
To  this,  Homer  fays,  Dibmede  made  no 
anfwer,  from  refpcfl;  and  reverence  to  the 
king ;  and  not  only  did  he  not  fpeak  him- 
felf,  but  h^  rebtiked  Sthenelus,  who  an- 
fwered  Agamemnon,  by  telling  him  that 
he  Ued,  for  that  they  were  better  men  than 
their  fathers. 


•  V.  370,  &^. 
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CHAP.      II. 


XJfthe  Orators  of  later  times  in  Greece  and 
Romer^Of  the  difficulty  of  excelling  in 
that  arti  greater  than  in  any  other  art ; 
"^therefore /of eiv  eminent  orators  either , 
in  Greece  or  Rome.^Tet  it  ivas  an  art 
H}ery  much  fraSlifed^  not  only  in  peace 
but  ift  war.— Pericles  the  great eji  ora^ 
^  tor  that  ever  nvas  in  Greece. "^Nothing 
of  him  come  down  to  us." — Demofthenes 
the  next  great efl  in  Greece^  and  Cicero  in 
Rome. — Thefe  two  compared  together.-^ 
^luintilian^ s  judgment  of  Cicero.'-^The 
high  eulogium  bejloiued  upon  him  by  that 
critic— Not  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  file  of  the  writers  in  ^intilian's 
agCy  nor  to  their  tafte  and  judgment. ^^ 
Cicero  had  not  thai  magnanimity  and  ele^ 
"Vation  of  mind  which  is  necejfary  t;> 
J  arm  a  great  orator  i— Therefore  hefpoke 
with  fear  and  trcmblmg  before  a  people 
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'whom  be  defpifed  as  the  dregs  of  Ro- 
mulus, — The  vanity  of  Cicero  another 
reafon  ivby  he  could  not  excel  in  his  art. 
-^Examples  of  this  vanity. — Befides  the 
vanity  of  the  individual^  he  had  a  na- 
liooal  vanity^  vohicb  made  him  fpeak  of 
the  Greeks  nvith  contempt. — Of  the  poe^ 
try  of  Cicero. — Connected  ivith  his  vani- 
ty, "was  bis  tajle  for  the  ridiculous. — 
This  ta/le  he  has  confidered  as  necejfary 
for  an  oraior^  and  has  given  precepts  for 
it  at  great  length.-^^intilian  has  co 
leSled  many  of  tbejefis  in  his  orations r 
Difference  betivixt ,  Cicero  and  Dema 
henes  or  even  the  beji  comic  vt/ritersA 
Of  the  qualities  of  body poffejfed  by  ClAro. 
r^By  nature  vueak  and  infirm, — That  in-^ 
creajed  by  his  too  great  vehemence  infpeak^ 
ing. — A  very  bad  account  given  of  his 
aiiion  and  pronunciation  by  himfelf — 7<? 
correal  this  manner  he  travelled  to  Athens 

and  to  Afta Returned  very  much  improv^ 

ed.-^  He  learned  therefore  not  only  to  vjrite 
from  Greek  maflers^  but  alfo  to  fpeak  and 
pronounce ^''^One  defetl  in  the  promencia^ 
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.  <  tion  of.  tUeeraf,  that  bt  dtisi'vot- appear  i6 
have  Jludicd  the  melody^  hut  only  the 
rhythm  rf  bis  ianguag^-rr^In  this  refpeli 
his  pnmuMci^tian  very  different /ram  that 
(f  Dtmoftbenes.^'^The  ivay^  that  Cicero 
learned  the  art  of /peaking  j/isch^  that  be 

.  could  mtibastfe  been  an: orator  like  De* 
rnqfihenesp'^-^It  was  by  praiiijing  decla^ 
mation  that  be  leamed.-rrOf  the  .nature 
. of  that,  kind. 0/ /peaking. r-Of  the  differ 
rence  betnmixt  the  Greek  and  Latin  rhe^ 
tQricians.^^O/the  figures  0/  compofition 
relating  to  the  /oufi^-'-r^'Pbife  ought  not 
to  be.  vmchfiudiedin/peeches  of  hifin^s^ 

.  ^^But.dne,  thing  rilating.  to  the  /omd 
"much  fiudied  by  the  antient  orators^  viz4 
the  rhythm. — 0/  the  rhythm  of  their 
profe. r^The  nature  (/  it.^^Some  denied 
the  exifience  of  it. -^-Of  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  language^  and  the  variety  0/  that 
melody. '-r-Cicero  /ays  nothing  0/  the  me^ 
lody  of  the  Latin  language. "^His  oratory 
there/ore  de/eBive  in  that  re/peil.-^6/ 
the  mufic  of  Demofthenes^s  compofition'-^ 
not  /uch  an  ornament  as  could  draw  the 
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/itUntian  ef  the  bearer /rm  the  matter. 
Cicero  appears  to  have  bad  ji9  idea  of  the 
melody  of  oratorial  compqfitioiu-^He,  has 
adorned  bis  Jlile  by  otber  figures  of  the 

founds  nvbicb  areafthe  poetical  kituL-^Ait 
account  given  of  tbefe  figures :  ^Alfo  nvith 

figures  ofthefenfe  that  are  poetical^  fucb 
as  Exclamatiou  and  Profopopotea.-^^T^&r 
Halicarruijftar! s  opinion  of  Demn^beneh 
^Tbe  Authors  opinion  of  Cicero/ the 
re^erfe  <f  that  oj  ^intilian.^>''^icero^s 
critical  nvorks  n^ery  much  better  than  his 
Orations, '-^Praifd  of  bis  diaiogite  Dc  O^ 
ratpre.  •*•&'/  fitlc  extremely  •  copious r^ 
Very  nvell  imitated  by/fome  iaU  Italian 
^writers  in  Latin. 

1  DESCEND  from  HoTOtt,  andthofe  aii* 
tient  times,  to  fpeak  of  the  famous  Ora- 
tors of  Grieece  and  Rome  of  later  times.  As 
eloquence  is  an  art  requiring  fuch  eminent 
qualities  riot  only  of  mind  but  of  body»  bj 
^hich  it  h  diftinguiflied,  as  I  have  obferv- 
cd,  from  all  the  fine  arts*,  and  fo  is  truly^ 

•  Sec  chap.  i.  of  book  i.  of  this  volume. 
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what  Cicero  has  faid  it -is,  an  art  incredibi'^ 
ft  magnitudiM  tt  difficultatci  it  is  no  won- 
der that  fo  few  have  excelled  in  it,  many 
fewer  than  in  any  other  art  or  fcience: 
For  we  read  of  many  great  generals  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  many  fine  poets,  fculp-- 
tors,  and  painters,  philofophers^  too,  and 
men  eminent  in  different  fciences;  but  .we 
hear  of  very  few  great  orators :  Athens, 
when  it  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  when  it 
might  be  faid  to  be  the  domicile  of  art^and 
fciences,  produced  only  tea  great  orators; 
And  as  to  the  Romans,  there  is  only  one 
Af  any  great  reputation,  whofe  orations 
have  come  down  to  us,  I  mean  Cicero : 
And  yet  all  public  buiinefs,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  on  by 
fpeaking ;  and  in  Athens  no  man  could  be 
fure  either  of  his  life  or  fortune,  unlefs  hfe 
'  could  fpcak  :  For  men  there  were  not  al- 
lowed advocates  to  plead  their  caufe ;  but 
were  obliged  to  defend  thiemfelves  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  caufes :  For  though  they 
fifed  orations  compofed  by  others,  they 
were  obliged   to  fpeak  them  themfelves. 
^ven  in  military  affairSi^  oratory  was  prac* 
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tifed,  eipeeially  among  the  Romans :  Julius 
Caefar  frequently  harrangued  hie  foldiers^ 
particularly  before  his  battle  with  Ariovif* 
tud,  in  order  to  allay  that  fright  into  which 
the  Gauls  had  thrown  his  foldiers,  by  tel- 
ling them  fuch  frightful  ftories  of  the  fize 
and  ftrength  and  valour  of  the  Germans. 
And  upon  occafion  of  the  lofs  which  he 
fuffered  in  th«  civil  war,  at  Dyracchium, 
he  likewife  made  a  fpeech  to  his  foldiers. 
And  alfo  he  harrangued  his  men,  when 
they  were  drawn  up  to  fighr  the  great  and 
decifive  battle  of  Pharfalia :  And,  he  fays,  it 
was  ex  more  militari ;  that  is,  it  is  cuftoc^ 
mary  to  do  fo  upon  fuch  occafions. 

The  greateft  orator,  I  believe,  that  ever 
was  in  Greece  or  Rome»  was  Pericles*': 
But  of  him  nothing  remains.  Of  all  the 
other  orators  of  Greece,  Demofthenes  wa^ 
undoubtedly  the  moft  renowned :  And 
of  him  many  orations  have  come  down 
to  us,  both  in  public  and  private  caufes. 
Cicero,  as  1  have  faid,    was    the    moft 

•  See  p«  215.  of  this  volume 
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eminent  orator  that  Rome  has  produced  : 
and  of  him  a  great  many  orations  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  have  been  preferved  to  us.  And 
1  am  now  to  compare  together  thefe  two 
orators,  and  give  my  opinion  which  of 
them  I  think  the  beft. 

If  we  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  Quintilian  in  this  matter,  the 
preference  muft  be  given  to  Cicero,  of 
whom  he  fpcaks,  in  feveral  paflagcs  of  his 
In/litutionsy  in  the  higheft  ftile  of  admiraion. 
In  one  paflage,  he  fays,  his  eloquence  was 
divine*;  in  another  paflage  he  denortii-\ 
nates  him  praecipuus  in  eloqucntia  v/rt.— 
The  laft  paflage  I  fliall  quote  is  from  book 


•  Lib.  10.  cap.  2.  fcc.  2.  where  he  is  talking  of 
that  common  claufule  of  Cicero's  periods,  effe  videaiur  ,- 
and  which  he  ufed  u/que  ad  nauftam^  as  was  obferv^d 
by  his  cotemporarics.  Quintilian's  words  are,  «  No- 
'  vcram  quofdam,  qui  fc  pulchre  cxprcfliffe  genus  il- 
<  lud  coeleQis  hujas  in  dicendo  viri  fibi  viderentur,  fi  in 
*  claufula  pofuiflent,  ejfe  videaiur! 

f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  fee  i. 

Vol.  VI.  Mm. 
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lo.  cap.  I.  fee.  3.  where  he  makes  his  eu«- 
logium  in  thefe  words :  ^  Mihi  videtur 
^  Marcus  Tullius,  cum  fe  totum  ad  imita- 

*  tionem  Graecorum  contuliflet,  effinxifrc 

*  vim  bemofthenis,  coplam  Platonis,  ju- 

*  cunditatem  Ifocratis ;  nee  vero,  quod  in 
^  quoque  optimum  fuit,  ftudio  confecutus 

*  eft  tantum,  fed  plurimas,  vel  potius  om- 

*  nes,  ex  feipfo,  virtutes  extulit  immortalis 
^  ingcaii  beatifiima  ubertate.     Non  enim 

*  pluvias  (ut  ait  Pindarus)  aquas  coUigit, 

*  fed  vivo  gurgite   exundat,    dono   quo- 

*  dam   providentiae   genitus,  in  quo   to- 

*  tas  vires  fuas  eloquentia  experiretur.' 
And  accordingly  he  appears  to  have  ftu* 
died  Demofthenes  but  very  little  ;  at  leaft 
almoft  all  the  examples  and  illuftrations  of 
his  precepts  are  taken  from  Cicero.  But 
1  do  not  admire  the  ftile  of  Quintilian,  or 
of  any  writer  of  that  age ;  neither  have  I 
any  high  opinion  of  their  tafte  or  judge- 
ment of  authors :  And  therefore  I  am  very 
clearly  of  an  opinion  different  from  that  of 
Quintilian,  and  have  not  the  leaft  hcfita- 
tion  to  prefer  Demofthenes  to  Cicero^ 
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And,  in  the  firft  place,  there  were  fome 
things  in  the  chara6ler  of  Cicero,  whicli 
made  it  impoffible  for  him  to  come  up  to 
the  idea  I  have  formed  of  a  perfe€l  orator. 
This  idea  I  have  given  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  this  volume  *,  where 
I  have  defcribed  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
great  and  elevated  mind,  much  above  the 
audience  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  Now  that 
Cicero  was  not  fuch  a  man,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  man  of  a  weak  and  timid  mind, 
is  evident  from  what  he  tells  us  of  him- 
felf ;  for  he  fays,'  he  never  began  to  fpeak 
in  public  without  fear  and  trembling.  In 
his  fpeech  pra  Auto  Cluentio  he  has  tbefe 
words,  *  Hie  ego,   cum  ad  refpondendum 

*  furrexi,  qua  cura,   Dii   immortales !  qua 

*  folicitudine  animi?  Quo  timore?*  And 
he  adds,   *  femper  equidem  magno  cum 

*  metu  incipio  diceret.'  And,  in  another 
place,  he  expreffes  his  pufilanimity  in  this 
matter  in  terms  flill  ftronger,  and  calls  the 


•P.  214. 

f  Orat.  pro  Auh  Cluentie^  fee.  i8» 
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gods  to  witnefs  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
fays.     *  Ita  Deos  mihi  velim  pfopitios^  ut, 

*  cum   illius  diei   mihi   venit  ia  mentera, 

*  quo  die,  citato  reo,  mihi  dicendum  fit, 

*  non  folum  commoveor  animo,  fed  etiam 

*  toto  corpore  perhorrefco  *.'T«-Attd  this  be- 
fore a  people  whom  he  calls  the  dregs  of 
Romulus  (ex  faece  Roniuli)'\;  and  in- 
deed they  were  no  better  in  his  time. 

There  is  another  part  of  Cicero's  cha- 
racter, which,  I  think,  makes  it  impoflible 
that  he  ever  ihould  have  arrived  to  any 
great  perfedion  in  any  art, and  that  is — his 
vanity  ;  for  a  very. great  arcift  never  can 
he  vain  of  any  performance  in  his  art,  be- 
eaufe  he  cannot  be  a  great  ariift,  if  he 
come  up  to  the  idea  he  has  formed  of  the 
perfedtion  of  his  art,  which  mull  be  al- 
ways fomething  beyond  what  he  can  come 
up   to   in   practice,    otherwife   the    work 

•  Orat.  ia  ^int,  CaecUium ;   Divinatlo.  fee.  13, 

f  Lib.  2.  cpift.  I.  ad  Aiticum  :  Where,  fpe^king  of 
Cato,  he  fays,  *  Dicit  tanquam  in  Platonis  vXitut^^ 
non  tanquam  in  RomuH  faece p  icntemiam.'  p.  100. 
Ed.  Oiiveti. 
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cannot  be  of  ycry  great  excellency.  It  is 
for  this  reafoQ  that  the  (latuaries  of  old 
confidered  their  works  as  uniiniflied ;  and 
therefore  they  infcribed  upon  theic  flatues, 
that  fuch  a  man  eiroiu^  not  tTroma^  or  t^- 
irotyiM ;  that  is,  that  he  ivas  a-doing  itj  but 
did  not  do  it^  nor  has  not  done  it.  Now  that 
Cicero  was  vain  is  well  known  ;  and  he  has 
furniflied^  himfelfj  an  example  of  it,  (fuch 
as  I  think  is  not  to  be  parallelled),  in  a  let- 
ter *^of  his  to  one  Lucceius  *,  who  was  writ- 
ing a  hiftory  of  the  Italic  war,  and  of  the 
civil  war  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
abilities  of  this  writer  he  commends  high- 
ly ;  and  as,  he  fays,  he  defired  very 
much  to  be  praiied  by  him,  and  to  have 
his  name  in  that  way  tranfmittcd  to  pofte- 
rity,  he  entreats  him  to  make  a  feparate 
hiftory  of  the  Cataline  Confpiracy,  of  his 
confulfliip,  and  of  all  that  happened  to  him 
after  his  confulfhip  till  his  return  from  ba- 
nifliment,  and  not  to  mix  his  hiftory  with 
the  general  hiftory  of  the  times :  *  For,*  fays 
}ic, '  when  you  are  wholly  ^n^ployed  on  one 

f  Ad  Familiaresy  lib.  5.  epift.  12. 
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•  fubjedi  and  one  perfon,  your  narrative 

*  will  be  iriore  copious  and  more  ornament- 

•  ed/   Then  he  proceeds  to  entreat  *  That 

*  he  wotild  praife  him  even  more  than  he 

•  thought  he  deferved,  and  more  than  truth 

*  allowed,  without  regard  to  the   laws  of 
•hiftoryV 


*  This  is  fo  remarkable  an  inftance  of  Cicero's  va- 
nity, that  I  will  give  the  reader  his  own  words  :  <  Ne« 

<  que  tamen  ignoro,  quam  impadenter  faciam,  qui  tibi 
« tantum  oneris  imponam,  (poteft  cnim  mihi  dencgare 
^  occupatio  tua),  deinde  etiam,  ut  ornet  me,  poftulem. 

<  Quid,  fi  ilia  tibi  non  tantopere  videntur  ornanda  ? 
«  Sed  tamen  qui  Temel  verecundiae  fines  tranfierit,  eum 
^  bene  et  naviter  oportet  efie  impudentem.  Itaque  te 
f  plane  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo,  ut  et  omes  ea  Vehe* 

<  mentius  etiam  quam  fortafle  fentis,  et  in  eo  leges  hif* 

<  toriae  negligas  :  gratiamque  illam,  de  qua  fuaviffime 

<  quodam  in  procemio  feripfifti,  a  qua  te  defleAi  non 
'  magis  potuifle  demonftras,  quam  Herculem,  Xeno- 

<  phontium  illam,  a  voluptate :  ea  fi  me  tibi  vehemen- 
'  tins  commendabit,  ne  afpernere ;  amorique  noftro 
^  plufculum  etiam,  quam  concedet  Veritas,  largtare.' — 
The  reader  may  fee  a  tranflation  of  the  paiTage  in  Dr. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  (feq.  6.)  and  alfo  the  apolo- 
gy which  the  DoAor  endeavours  to  make  for  him,  but 
which  does  not  at  all  fatisfy  me.  In  one  thing,  however, 
I  perfe6cly  agree  with  the  Doflor,  that  the  ftiljc  apd  com- 
pofition  of  the  lettef  is  moft  elegant  i  and  I  am  per? 
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He^applied  himfelf  alfo  to  philofophy 
when  he  was  not  employed  in  pleadings 
in  declaiming^  or  in  ftate  affairs  ;  that  is, 
when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do.  And  he 
boafts  that  he  had  proceeded  an  orator,  not 
from  the  fhops  of  rhetoricians,  but  from 
4he  walks  of  the  academy.  And  he  has 
written  a  great  deal  upon  philofophy, 
when  he  could  do  nothing  elfe,  which  was 
the  cafe  during  the  civil  war  betwixt  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  and  under  the  DitSatorfhip 
of  Caefar ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  reafon 
for  his  writing  fo  much  on  that  fubjeft, 
that  he  thought  it,  magnificum^  Romanifque 
hominibus  gloriofum^  ut  Graecis  de  phitofo^ 
fhia  Uteris  non  egeant :  quod  ajfequar  pro^ 


fuaded  it  was  very  much  laboured  by  him,  for  it  Is  vo- 
xy  different  from  the  other  letters  to  his  friends  con- 
tained in  this  colleAion,  and  alio  from  his  letters  to 
AtticuS|  the  greateft  part  of  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
extempore  produdlions,  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
ftile  or  compofition,  fo  that  they  are  rather  what  we 
would  call  cards  than  letters.  But  this  letter,  I  think, 
deferves  the  praife  which  he  beftows  upon  it  himfelf, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (lib.  4.  cap,  6'}  where  he  calls  it 
valde  bella. 
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feBo^  Jt  injlituta  perficero  *•  Whether  he 
has  accompliflied  this,  thofc,  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  Greek  philofophy  in  the  Greek 
books,  will  be  beft  able  to  judge.  For  ray 
own  part  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  beft 
ufe  the  Romans  made  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophy, was  to  form,  upon  the  principles  of 
it,  a  fyftem  of  the  law  of  private  property, 
which  the  Emperor  Juftinfan  has  preferved 
to  us,  in  the  Corpus  Juris  that  we  have 
got  from  him,  and  particularly  in  the  /«- 
fiitutes  and  Pandeds;  and  it  is  fingular 
enough,  that  the  Romans  were  the  only 
antient  nation  who  made  a  fdence  of  the 
law  of  private  property.  It  may  alfo  be 
obferved)  that  all  the  fyftems  of  law  in 
Europe,  that  have  been  formed  in  later 
times,  are  upon  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
law. 

From  what  I  have  lad  mentioned,  it  ap- 
pears, that  betides  his  vanity  as  an  indivi* 
dual,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  national  va- 


*  De  DivinatioDc,  lib,  2.  Hpc*  2. 
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nicy,  which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  maia* 
tain,  that  the  Latin  language  was  a  richer 
language  than  the  Greeks  This  he  has 
exprefled  in  one  paflage  by  an  exclama- 
tion, in  which  he  has  apoftrophifed  Greece 
in  this  manner  :  O  verhorum  inops^  inter^^ 
dum^  quibus  abandare  fcmper  put  as  ^  Grae^ 
cia  * !  And  this  national  vanity  made  him 
fo  ungrateful  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
he  and  all  the  other  Romans  had  learned 
every  thing  they  knew,  that  he  calls  them 
Graeculi^  and  (peaks  of  them  as  idle  and 
talkative  people,  Otiofi  et  Icfquaces ;  he 
adds,.iadeed,  fortajfc  doSii  atqun  eruditi  f* 

Befides  his  philofophic  and  rhetorical 
ftudies,  he  attempted  alio  poetry :  And  we 
have  feveral  fragments  of  that  kind  pre*' 
ferved  to  us,  which  Olivet  has  publilhed 

*  Quaeft.  Tufculan.  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  See  alfo  apdh 
tlie  fame  fubjed  Di  Natura  Deorum^  lib.  x*  cap.  4*  et 
Di  Oratorey  lib.  2.  cap^  4. 

f  Lib.  I.  De  Oratore,  cap.  22.  See  alfo  Qrat.  prof 
P«  Sextw^  fee.  51. 

Vol.  VI.  N  n 
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in  his  laft  volume  of  Cicero's  works.  One 
of  his  poetical  performances  was  in  three 
books,  on  the  fubjed  of  his  own  confuK 
(hip  ;  of  the  fecond  book  of  which,  we 
have  fome  fragments  prcferved,  where  we 
have  thai  line  which,  1  think,  is  fo  juftlj 
ridiculed  by  Juvenal, 

O  fortunatam,  natam  me  confulci  Romam  ! 

From  this  fpecimen  we  may  perceive  that 
his  ftile  in  verfe  had  thofe  affeded  orna- 
ments which  I  (hall  fliow  his  profe  had, 
and  that  vanity  was  his  predominant  paf* 
fion  in  every  thing  that  he  wrote,  whether 
in  verfe  or  in  profe. 

With  vanity  is  neceflarily  conne&ed  a 
delight  in  the  ridiculous  ;  for  every  vain 
man  is  very  much  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  another.  And  the  chief  reafon 
why  laughing  gives  us  fo  much  pleafure, 
is  our  vanity  in  thinking  that  we  are  free 
from  the  blemifli  or  deformity  that  we 
laugh  at,  and  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior 
to  the  objeds  of  our  laughter  *•     Of  this 

•  Sec  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  305. 
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charader  of  ftile  I  have  faid  a  good  deal 
in  my  third  volume*  ;  where  1  have  dif- 
tinguiihed  betwixt  the  cla/Hcal  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word  ridiculous,  and  the  fenle 
in  which  we  commonly  ufe  it  t*  And  to 
what  I  have  there  faid,  1  have  made  fome 
additions  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book  of  this  volume  %. 

For  the  reafons  I  have  given,  we  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed  that  there  is  fo  much 
of  the  ridiculous  to  be  found  in  Cicero's 
Orations. '  But  1  am  a  little  furprifed  that 
he  has  faid  exprefsly,  and  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  precept  of  the  art,  that  it  is  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  an  orator  to  excite  laughter  :  Eft 
plane  oratorisj  movere  rifum  %.  And  ac- 
cordingly he  has  given  us  a  formal  trea- 
tife  upon  it,  in  his  fecond  book  De  Ora- 
tore^  dividing  it  into  that  which  arifes  from 


^  Book  4.  cap.  i6* 
f  Ibid.  p.  299. 

X  P.  194- 

$  Df  Oratore^  lib.  2.  cap.  58, 
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things,  and  that  which  arifes  from  Wbrdft ; 
^nd,  in  explaining  the  feveral  particulars 
which    fall   under   thofe  two  heads,  he 
has  employed  no  lefs  than  twelve  chap- 
ters in   that  book  *•     Quintilian,  in   his 
chapter  de  rifu^^  has  not  been  fo  full 
upon  it,  and  has  given  the  orator  fome 
very  proper  cautions   in  the  ufe  of  it^ 
which  Cicero  has  not  given.     He  tells  us 
that  Cicero,  nm  folum  extrajudicial  Jed  in 
ipjis  etiam  orationibus^  habitus  eft  nimis  rih 
fus  affeilator  %.     His  book  of  Jefts  in  pri- 
vate converlation,  written  by  himfelf  or 
his  freed-man,  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
volume  §•     And  as  to  his  Orations,  Quin* 
tilian,  in   the  end   of  his  chapter  upon 
laughter  above  mentioned,  tells  us  that 
there  were  many  jefts  ^^fome  of  which  he 
mentions)  in  his  oration  againft  Verres ;  and 
in  his  oration  for  Muraena  there  were  foi 


•  ^hap.  59.— 71.  indufivc. 
t  Lib.  6.  cap.  3. 
X  Lib.  6.  cap*  3.  fee*  x. 
$  P.  200. 
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many  of  thiem^  upon  the  fubjed  of  the 
Stoical  philofophy,  that  I  think  Cato*6  fay* 
ing  upon  the  occafion  was  not  at  all  im- 
proper, ^am  rtdiculum  confuUm  habc^ 
mus*.  How  much  Cicero  differs  from 
Demofthenes  in  this  refped,  1  have  elfe- 
where  obferved  t*  ^^  him  there  is  no- 
thing that  has  the  leaft  tendency  ^to  excite 
laughter;  and  even  in  the  comic  writers  of 
the  beft  kind,  fuch  as  Menander  and  Te«^ 
rence,  there  is,  as  1  have  faidj,  fcarcely  any 
thing  to  be  found  of  that  kind.  So  that  here 
we  have  a  fpeaker,  upon  bufmefs  of  the 
greateft  importance,  more  jocofe  than  a  co- 
mic writer.  And,  upon  the  whole,  if  there 
were  no  other  proof  that  Cicero  was  not, 
nor  could  not  be,  perfed  in  an  art  that  re- 
quires a  great  genius  and  elevated  mind,  I 
think  his  love  of  the  ridiculous  is  fuffi« 
cient ;  for  I  maintain,  that  there  never  was 
%  mm  of  great  genius,  who  was  a  great 

♦  Vol.  3.  p*  2gg. 

t  Ibid.  p.  308. 

I  P.  a*i.  of  thU  volui^ie. 
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jefter  in  private  converfation,  and  muck 
iefs  in  public  fpeaking  ;  for  eveb  the  la* 
dians  of  North  America,  whom  we  call  ra- 
vages, do  not,  as  1  before  obferved,  delight 
in  the  ridiculous,  even  in  private  converfa- 
tion  * :  And  the  reafon  is  plain ;  for  thougk 
a  man,  who  has  the  higheft  fenfe  of  what 
is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming,  may, 
and  indeed  muft  perceive  the  ridiculous  of 
things,  he  does  not  delight  in  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  turns  his  attention  from  it  to  that 
which  his  genius  naturally  leads  him  to 
contemplate;-—!  mean  the  dignified  and 
beautiful  t- 

Such  were  Cicero's  qualities  of  mind : 
As  to  thofe  of  his  body,  he  tells  us  himfelf  | 
that  he  was  of  a  very  flender  and  infirm 
habit ;  and  that  if  he  had  continued  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  in  which  he  began, 
his  health  could  not  have  held  out :  And 
in  this  paflage  he  gives  a  very  bad  account 

*  P.  195.  ibid. 

t  Ibid. 

i  Brutus,  five  Dc  Claris  Oratoribus,  cap.  px. 
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of  Ilia  a^on  and  pfbnunciatioa :  Foi  he 
iayS)  ^  OmoU  fine  remiflione^  fine  variecur 

*  te>  V)  fumma  vocis,  et  totiua  corporiB  coa« 
^  UQtion€|  dicebam/  He  was  therefore  ad- 
vifed  by  his  friends  and  phyficians  to  give 
over  pleading}  ^  But,'  lays  het  ^  thinking 
^  that  I  might  avoid  the  hazard  of  hurting 

*  my    health    by    moderating   my   voice» 

*  changing,  and  at  the  fame  time  improv- 

*  ing  my  manner  of  fpcakihg,  1  determined 

*  to  go  abroad/  And  firft  he  went  to  A- 
thens^  where  he  pradifed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Demetrius  Syrus,  an  old  mailer  of 
the  art :  Then  he  went  to  Afia,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  mod  famous  rhetori- 
cians there  ;  and  not  content  with  that,  he 
went  to  Rhodes,  and  there  exercifed  him* 
felt  under  one.  Molo,  whom  he  had  known 
in  Rome.  And  he  concludes  the  account 
of  his  travels  by  faying^  that^  after  he  had 
ftayed  •  tw^  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  ^  non  modo  exercitatior,  fed  prope 

*  mutatus  ;  nam  et   contentio  nimia  vocis 

*  reciderat,  et  quafi  deferbuerat  oratio ;  la- 

*  teribufque    vires,   et   corporis   mediocris 


/^ 
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^  habitus  acceflerat  *.'  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  his  ftile  was  not  only  formed  by  the 
imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  his  pro- 
nunciation was  correded  by  pra£kifing  un- 
der Greek  mafters,  who  gave  a  temperance 
to  it,  and  a  variety,  which  it  had  not  be* 
fore.  So  that  he  learned  from  the  Greeks, 
or  GraecuH^  as  he  called  them,  the  chief 
part,  or  what  is  principal  in  the  rhetorical 
art ;— I  mean  the  a^on* 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  pronuncia* 
tion,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  ftudied,  and  that  is  melody.  Every 
language,  that  is  perfed  of  its  kind,  muft 
be  mufical  t<  Now  there  can  be  no  mufic 
without  melody  as  well  as  rhythm.  The 
Latin  language  was  mufical  as  well  as^the 
Greek,  and  had  thofe  accents  or  tones  of 
mufic,  which  make  the  melody  of  fpeech. 
Now  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  thofe  tones  are  difpofed  and  arranged 
in  fpeaking;    and  it  muft  give  a  great 

*  Brutus^  five  De  Clar.  Orat.  cap.  91. 
t  P*  13  J.  of  this  volume. 
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-beauty  to  the  pronunciation,  if  thefe  as 
.well  as  the  rhythn[is,are  agreeably  varied  : 
And  accordingly  the  Halicarnafian  tells  us 
^hat  this  ought  to  be  done.  Now  Cicero 
ftudied  very  much  the  rhythm  of  his  lan- 
guage, hut  be  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
fidered  at  all  the  melody  of  it  *.  So  that 
from  all  the  many  books  he  has  wi^itteu 
*upon  the  rhetorical  art,  we  cannot  difcover 
that  he  had  fo  much  as  an  idea  oi4ht  noble 
fnelody^^  which  the  Halicarnafian  admired 
;in  Demofthenes. 

But  fisippofe  his  pronunciation  had  been 
^8  perfect  as  that  of  Demofthcnes  ;  fup- 
po{t  alfo  that  the  materials  of  his  art,  I 
mean  the  Latin  language,  had  been  as  fine 
a  language  as  the  Greek;  and  further,  let 
me  fuppofe  that  he  had  had  all  the  quali- 
ties both  of  mind  and  body,  whidi  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  perfedt  orator,  yet  he 

•  Vel.  2d,  pu  38a. 
t.P.  i5i.ofthisv€JL 
Vol.  VU  O  0 
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was  educated  and  trained  to  fpeak  in  fuch 
a  way,  that  it  w^s  imppfTible  he  could 
have  been  fuch  an  orator  46  Demofthenes ; 
but  mud  have  had  thofe  faultSy  which  are 
confpicuoqs  in  his  iljle,  and  of  which  I 
ihall  afterwards  take  notice.  The  educa- 
tion 1  mean  is  jhe  exercife  of  declaiming, 
which  he  tdls  us  himfelf  he  pra£tifed 
every  day  *.  And  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
he  continued  the  practice  of  declaiming  ia 
Greek  down  to  his  praetorftiip  f  ;  and 
in  Latin,  after  he  became  an  old  man,  he 
declaimed  with  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  then 
ponfuls,  vyhom  he  calls  h)s  fphplarfi. 

How  much  the  praftice  of  declamatioi) 
contributed  to  fpoil  the  tafte  of  eloquence 
in  Rome,  and  indeed  of  all  writing  of 
pvery  kind,  yerfe  as  well  as  profe,  1  have 
(hewn  at  fome  length  in  the  third  volume 
pf  this  woik  J,  which  \\it  ?eader»  though 
he  may'  have  read  it  before,  will  perhaps 

f  Brutus^  cap.  90. 

f  Suetonius  De  Claris  Oratoriiuf,  ^ap.  1. 

X  Book  4.  chap.  13. 
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think  it  wonh  the  while  to  read  again,  a« 
it  contains  many  things  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  eloquence  which  never  were  before 
publiflied  ill  £ngli(h.  I  will  only  add  to 
what  1  have  faid  there  concerning  the 
practice  of  declamation,  that  when  a 
man  fpeaks  upon  a  fi£titious  fubjed,  fo 
that  he  has  not,  for  his  audience,  peo* 
pie  whom  he  would  perfuade  to  ad,  or 
judges  whom  he  would  convince  of  the 
^  juft'ice  of  the  caufe  he  pleads,  but  fpeaks 
Dnly  to  be  admired  by  thofe  who  hear  him» 
it  is  impoifible  that  fuch  a  fpeaker  fhould 
not  be  more  ftudious  of  the  ornament 
of  words,  than  of  the  weight  of  matter. 
To  the  arguments  he  ufes,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  fmart  witty  turn : 
And  he  will  be  accuftomed  to  anfwer 
only  objedions  of  his  own  invention, 
and  which  are  made  to  be  anfwered, 
not  thofe  made  by  a  real  adverfary*^. 
In  Cicero's  lime  they  did  not  declairti 
Sn  public,  but  only  before  a  mafter,  ot 
in  company  i(>ith  a  few  friends :  But  in 

*  See  what  one^Montanus  ha»  fald  up^n  this  Tub- 
jeft,  in  8|  paflagc  which  I  have  quoted,  vol.  3d.  p.  263. 
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the  days  of  Auguftus  there  were  public 
fchools  6f  dtelamatioD  y  and  then,  fays  Pe** 
tro^Ius,  there  was  an  end  of  eloquence. 
The  pra£tice  was  not  at  all  known  in 
Rome  till  a  little  bdfore  the  days  of  Cicero, 
i^hb,  when  he  was  a  boy,  heard  the  firft 
Latin  deciaimery  one  Lucitks  Plotius  Gal- 
his ;  for  at  fifft  there  were  bnly  Latin 
mafters  of  this  declaiming  art,  which,  was 
not  at  aH  approved  by  the  wifer  men  at 
Rome  i  and  it  was  prohibited  by  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  itiehtioned  by  Suetonius,  in 
his  book  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  and  after- 
wards by  an  edia  of  the  cenfors,  Cn,  Do- 
ffiitixis  Ahenobarbus,  and  Lucius  Licinius 
Craflfus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this  de- 
cree in  Cicero's  third  book  De  Oral  ore, 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  tbofe  declaimers 
ludi  impudcntiae^  the  fchools  of  impu* 
dence*.  Now,  though  I  am  perfuadci 
that  thofe  Latin  rhetoricrans  were  not,  as 
Craflus  fays,  fo  learned  aS  the  Greek,  and 
that  the  pradice  of  declaiming  in  that 
language,  enabled  the  young  orator  to  en^ 

^  Cap.  24. 
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rich  his  Latin  ftile  more  than  he  could 
have  otherwife  done ;  yet  I  think  it  is  im- 
poflible  but  tbat»  by  daily  pradice  upoa 
feigned  fubjedls,  a  man  ihould  acquire 
a  ftile  of  fpeaking  very  different  from 
the  ftile  of  real  bufinefs :  And  it  is  from 
thence  that  Cicero,  though  he  pradifed 
chiefly  even  with  Greek  rhetoricians,  has 
derived  thefe  faults  which  are  to  be  ob-*- 
ferved  in  the  ftile  of  his  orations. 

Of  thefe  faults  I  have  fpoken  at  fome 
length  in  my  third  volumi^  particular- 
ly in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chapters, 
and  ihall  fay  foraething  more  before  1 
conclude  this  chapter.  Here  1  will  only  add 
fome  general  refledions  upon  thofe  figures 
df  cbmpofition  which  affed  the  founds 

That  the  eat  is  pkafed  with  a  fimilarlty 
which  it  perceives  in  founds,  if  they  be 
diftinguifhed  by  proper  intervals,  and  not 
continued  without  any  fuch  diftindion,  is 
a  fad  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  pleafed 
<js,  by  the  fame  rhythm  returning  at  the 
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fame  intervals :  And  our  own  verfe  pleafes 
us  by  the  fame  number  of  fyllables,  ac- 
cented in  the  fame  way,  returning  at 
certain  intervals.  And  in  profe,  the  fi- 
gures I  have  mentioned  in  the  6th  chapter 
of  the  3d  volume  above  quoted,  fuch  as 
repetition^  paranomqfiaf  and  parifofis^  pleafe 
us  in  the  fame  manner.  But  all  figures, 
which  only  affed  the  found,  ought  to  be 
very  fparingly  ufed  in  fpeeches  of  r^al  bu- 
fmefs,  and  bufmefs  often  of  the  greateft 
inlportance,  fuch  as  deliberations  upon 
public  aflfairs,  or  trials,  upon  the  iifue  of 
which  the  life  or  fonune  of  i  citizen  may 
depend.  In  fuch  orations  it  is,the  figures 
of  the  fenfe,  according  to  the  divifion  I 
have  made  of  figures  *j  that  ought  to  be 
chiefly  ufed.  And  in  general^  the  beft 
compofitions  of  every  kind  are  thofe  which 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  not  to 
the  words,  but  to  the  matter  :  For  what- 
ever attention  is  beftowcd  Upon  the  words, 
may  be  faid  to  be  loft  as  to  the  matter^ 


•  Pfc  115.  of  this  Tolume; 
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iv^hich,  in  every  compofition  of  any  value^ 
ought  to  be  principal. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  in  an- 
ttent  oratory*  which,  though  refpeding 
the  found  only,  was  very  much  attended 
to  by  the  orators,  and,  I  think,  with  very 
good  reafon :  And  that  was,  the  numben^ 
or  rhythm^  as  it  is  more  properly  called  *• 
Of  the  rhythm  of  the  antient  profe  I  have 
treated  at  fome  length  in  the  jth  chapter 
pf  the  2d  book  of  this  volume,  to  which 
I  refer  my  readers.  It  is  a  rhythm  com* 
pofed  of  the  fame  feet  as  the  rhythm  of 
verfe  is,  but  very  different  in  this  refpeS, 
that  it  was  not  exadly  meafured  as  the 
verfe  was,  and  did  not  return  at  certain 
intervals ;  nor  did  the  feet,  of  which  it 
was  compofed,  follow  one  another  in  any 
certain  order,  as  in  verfe :  But,  as  Cicero 
has  told  us,  all  the  different  feet  are 
mixed  together  in  this  profe  rhythm,  but 
not  without  a  choice  or  felcdkion  of  cer- 
tain feet  rather  thap  others  upon  certain 

?  P.  156.  of  this  volume. 
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occanoQs,  which  Cicero  has  explained  af 
confiderable  Itngth*.  And,  inftead  of 
that  uniformity  which  we  obferve  in  the 
antient  verfe,  aad  without  which  it  would 
not  be  verfe^  there  was  a  very  great  va- 
riety ;  for,  as  the  Halicarnaiian  has  told 
\is,  the  placing  words  of  the  iame  rhythia 
Bear  to  one  another,  was  avoided  t«  It 
was  therefore  a  beauty  which  did  not  ftick 
outf  or  emnebat  extra  corpus  ordtionis^  a$ 
Fetronius  exprefTes  it.  And  though  it 
muft  have  been  felt  by  all,  who  had  ear$ 
to  hear,  yet  Qcero  could  no|  give  a  rea"*- 
fon  why  it  pleafed  fo  much  %  ;  and  he 
tells  usQ,  that  there  were  fome  who  de* 
nied  that  it  exided.  But  Cicero,  though 
he  cannot  give  a  reafon  why  thefe  num- 
bers pleafe  fo  much,  has  not  the  leaft 
doubt  of  their  exiftence  ;  and  he  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  a  man  who  does  not 


*  Orator^  cap*  63.  and  following, 
t  Vol.  ad.  of  this  worki  p.  382. 
X  Orator,  cap.  yy. 
fl  Ibid.  cap.  54. 
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perceive  them  does  not  deferve  to  be  cal- 
led a  man  *• 

But  though  Cicero  has  treated  very  ful- 
ly of  the  rhythm  of  rhetorical  compofiiion, 
he  has  not  laid  a  word  of  the  melody  of  it, 
though  that  mud  have  been  perceived  in 
the  pronunciation  as  much  as  the  fhythm, 
and  have  given  equal  if  not  fuperior  plea* 
fure  to  the  hearer.  For  this  I  can  give  no 
other  reafon,  than  that  the  Latins,  not  be- 
ing fo  mufical  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  did 
not  attend  fo  much  to  the  melody  of  their 
language  :  For  that  the  Latins  had  acute 
and  grave  accents,'  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  they  had  not 
the  fame  variety  in  accenting  their  fyllables 
that  the  Greeks  had  ;  for  they  never  laid 
an  acute  accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a 
word,  which  the  Greeks  frequently  did. 
What,  therefore,  the  Halicarnaffian  reckons^ 
a  great  beauty  in  the  compbfition  of  De- 
mofthenes,  and  mentions  among  the  firfl: 

•     •  P.  159.  ©f  this  volume. 

Vol.  VI:  P  p 
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tbin^s  that  diftingqifh  his  ftile*,  I   mean 
the  beauty  of  his  melody^  Cicero  does  not 
fo  much   as  mention.     And  yet  I  think  it 
18  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  if  there  be  a 
melody  in  a  language,  the  order  and  ar- 
ranjrement  of  the  tones  muft  give  a  beau* 
ty  and  variety  to  the  pronunciation,  as  well 
fis  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  fliort 
and  long  fyllables:   And  accordingly  the 
HalicarnaiEan  requires  that  there  fhould  be 
the  fame  variety  in  the  melody  as  in  the 
rhythm ;  fo  that  words  accented  in  the  fame 
way  fhould  not  be  put  together,  any  more 
than  words  of  the  fame  rhythm  f*     And 
he   further   feems   to   have   thought   that 
there  was  an  expreffion  of  fentiment  by 
the  melody  as  well  as  by  the  rhythm :  And 
therefore  he  ipeaks  of  a  no6Ic  mflody^  and 
a  rhythm  of  dignity  \.     Here,  therefore, 
we  have  two  beauties  of  the  pronunciation 
joined  together,  but  which  are  fo  incorpo* 

*  See  vol.  2d.  of  this  irork|  p.  382. 
t  Ibid. 
^  Ibid, 
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rated  with  language  as  not  at  all  to  ftick 
out,  or  to  have  any  appearance  of  fwell  or 
affectation  of  pomp.    The  firft  orator  who 
excelled  in  this  way  was,  as  the  Halicarnaf* 
fian  tells  us,  Lyfias,  who,  he  fays,  was  th^ 
beft  compofer  of  plain  fpeech  without  me- 
tre, having  invented  a  particular  harmony 
for  fuch  a  compoAtion,  by  which  the  found 
of  the  words  was  both  adorned  ^nd  Iweet- 
ened,  without  any  appearance  of  ftudy  ot 
art  *.      As   no  author  expreffes   himfelf 
better   upon    fuch  fubjeds,  I  have  given 
his  words   in   the   note   below  t>    where 
the    reader    will    obferve,    that,    though 
Lyfias  fweetened  the  pronunciation  very 
much  by  his  harmonious  compofition,  his 
fiile  appeared  to  be  altogether  like  to  coiA- 
mon  fpeech,  though  exceedingly  different 


•  Z>e  Ljlia  Ju£dumy  fed.  3« 
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from  it^  which  I  think  is  the  beft  accoune 
that  can  be  given  of  any  ftile  in  profe. 
And  there  is  another  paflage  in  this  work 
of  the  Halicarnaflian  Ifed,  8/)  where  he 
commends  Lyiias  for  excelling  in  the 
greateft  art  of  a  fpeaker  or  writer,  namely, 
the  concealing  of  art ;  fo  that  what  has 
coft  the  compofer  the  greateft  pains  and  la- 
botlr,  appears  to  be  altogether  without  ftu- 
dy  or  art.  And  I  am  convinced,  as  I  have 
fatd  ^,1  that  if  I  had  lived  in  that  age,  and 
had  had  an  ear  as  delicate  as  the  Athenian, 
I  fhould  have  been  as  much,  or  even  more 
pleafed  with  the  found,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
fenfe  or  matter,  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes  pronounced  by  himfelf,  than 
with  the  verfes  of  Hom»  repeated  by  the 
rhapfodifts. 

It  was  in  this  way,  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
tells  us,  in  a  pafTage  which  I  have  trans- 
lated tf  that  Demofthenes  made  mufic  of 


♦  P.  i6i.  of  this  vdumc. 
t  Vol.  2.  p.  381. 
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his  fpeeches^  differing  from  the  commoa 
muiic  not  fo  much  in  kind  as  in  degree^ 
By  this  mufic,  he  fays,  the  ear  was  delight** 
ed  with  the  mdody,  and  moved  by  the 
rhythm;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
proper  and  fuited  to  the  fubjed^  it  had 
that  variety  without  which  no  work  of  art 
can  pleafe.  And  it  was  an  ornament  to 
the  fpeech,  of  fuch  a  ^indy  that  it  could 
not  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
the  matter  to  the  words,  any  more  than  a 
fong  would  do,  if  the  nmfic  of  it  be  fim- 
ple  and  not  too  complicated  and  artificial, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  of  the  mufic  of  the 
fongs  of  the  Italian  opera:  fiut  on  the 
contrary,  by  pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it 
will  make  the  matter  have  the  greater  im- 
preflion  upon  the  hearers.  And  in  this 
way  he  has  made  a  ftile,  of  which  no  part 
is  not  fome  way  adorned  and  varied  from 
common  fpeech  *,  not  by  tropes  or  figures 
of  fpeech,  of  which  Demofthencs  is  more 
fparing  than  any  other  orator  I  know ;  but 
by  melody  and  rhythm,  and   that  variety 

P.  162.  of  this  volume. 
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of  arrangement  of  his  words,  by  which, 
as  I  have  fhewn  elfewhtre  *,  not  only  he 
pleafes  the  ea(,  but  conveys  the  meaning 
more  forcibly. 

Of  the  melody  of  fpeech,  Cicero,  as  I 
have  faid,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
had  fo  much  as  an  idea.     The  rhythm  he 
ftudied  much :    And  there  is  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  ornament  of  that  kind  in  his 
orations.     Whether  in  it  he  h^s  fucceeded 
better  than  Demofthenes,  I  have  not  an  ear 
that  can  judge.     AH  I  can  fay  is,  that  by 
the  coropofition  of  Demofthenes  the  fenfe 
is  better  conveyed  to  me  than  by  that  of . 
Cicero.     But  it  is  by  the  figures  of  which 
I  have  treated  in  the  6th  chapter  of  vo- 
lume 3d)  fuch  as  repetition^  paronoittq/ia^ 
and  parifofis^  that  he  has  chofen  to  diftin- 
guifli  his  ftile  from  common  fpeech,  with- 
out  adding  any   thing   to   th^    fenfe    or 
emphafis,  but  on  the  contrary ;   and  in- 
ftead  of  pleafing  the  ear  with  variety,  he 
tires  and  difgufts  it  by  a  difagreeable  fame- 

*  In  the  3d.  diiTertation  annexed  to  toL  ad* 
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nefs  in  the  compofitiob.  Of  this  kind  of 
unmeaning  repetition^  I  have  given  an  ex- 
ample from  the  oration  pro  Arcbta  Pocta^^ 
where  we  have  the  word  quantum  five 
times  repeated,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  the  fenfe,  and  merely  for  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear;  but  in  which  he  has  not»  in  my 
opinion,  fucceeded.  There  is  a  paflage  in 
the  fame  oration  pro  Archia  Poeta^  in 
praife  of  the  humaniores  literae^  which  I 
have  alfo  quoted  t,  where  there  is  a  fen- 
tence,  (for  1  cannot  call  it  a  period,  having 
nothing  of  the  roundnefs  and  compaQnefs 
of  a  period),  divided  into  fix  or  feven 
ihort  members,  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure,  correfponding  exadlly  to  one 
another.  This,  no  doubty  gives  a  cer- 
tain concinnity  and  prettinefs  to  the  fen- 
tence ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  puerility  in 
ilile,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  Demoft- 
henes,  or  in  any  good  Greek  writer.  And 
in  his  famous  oration  pro  Miionc^  com"- 


•  VoL  3d.  p.  80* 
\  {bid.  p  90* 
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pofed  by  him  when  he  was  in  the  fulnefs 
of  years  and  glory,  (not  when  he  was 
young,  and  defended  Sextus  Rofcius  Ame- 
rinus,  where,  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  parricide,  we  have  a  number 
of  very  pretty  little  conceits  thrown  toge- 
ther, which  he  himfelf  did  not  approve  of 
when  his  judgment  was  more  mature  *), 
there  is  not  only  a  ftring  of  antithe- 
fes"}*,  but  the  words  are  made  to  an« 
fwer  all  exadly  to  one  another,  both  in 
the  form  of  the  cafe  and  tenfe,  and  in  the 
found ;  fo  that  it  is  really  a  kind  of  poe* 
try,  and  rhyming  poetry:  For  not  on- 
ly the  words  terminate  with  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  like  our  rhymes,  fuch  as  fcripta  and 
fiata ;  but  with  two  fyllables,  like  the  Ita- 
lian rhymes.  Thus  you  have  dicimus^ 
accepimusy  legimus^  correfponding  to  other 
three  words  terminated  by  the  fame  two 
fyllables,  arripuimus^  haufmus^  exprejfimus  ; 
and  there  are  other  two  rhymes  of  the 

•  Vol.  3d.  p.  87. 

f  Ibid.  p.  88, 
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fame  kind,  in/lituti  aod  imbutu  ,  And  from 
what  he  has  faid  in  his  Orator^  ad.  M. 
Brutum,  and  clfewhere  *,  it  is  evident  that 
he  ftudied  fuch  gingling  of  words,  and 
thought  them  a  beauty  of  ftile. 

Not  only  did  Cicero,  in  this  manner, 
make  the  found  of  the  rhetorical  ftilc  poe* 
tical,  but  he  has  figured  the  fenfe  and  matter 
with  fuch  poetical  figures  as  exclamation^ 
TrpotrwroTToi^'f'oLf  and  S^ixrvvo^ais^  or  particular 
and  pidure/que  defcriptions  of  things.  Of 
ihefe  figures  I  have  fpoken  pretty  fully  in 
the  fixth  chapter  of  my  third  volume,  and 
have  quoted  feveral  examples  of  them  from 
Cicero,  and  obferved,  that  in  fome  of 
them,  particularly  exclamation^  he  is  more 
figurative  than  even  Homer ;  and  I  have 
given  a  long  quotation  from  him  of  the 
ufe  of  the  laft  mentioned  figure  f,  where 
we  have  a  pidure  moft  accurately  drawn ; 

*  See  the  pafiages  quoted  in  vol*  3d,  p.  88.  and 
following. 

f  Vol.  3d.  p.  119. 

Vol.  VI,  Q^q 
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but  It  is  not  ^hat  the  French  call  the  belU 
nature^  which  is  there  painted^  but  quite 
the  contrary. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  perfedUy  with 
the  Haiicarnaflian  in  his  opinion  of  De- 
mofthenes,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  the  o- 
ther  orators  of  Greece  :  And  particularly 
he  admires  his  compofition,  (the  greateft 
arc  of  ftile),  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
excel  by  all  his  cotcroporaries,  even  by  his 
greatcft  enemy  iEfchines  *.  But,  as  to  Ci- 
cero, I  d'fFer  fo  much  from  Quintilian,  that 
what  he  fays  of  him,  Hit  demum  fe profecijfc 
Jciat^  cut  Cicero  valde  placet^  I  would 
reverfe  in  this  way,  and  fay,  illc  demum 
Ji  profecijfe  fciatj  cut  Cicero  non  placet.  £ 
fpeak  of  him  as  an  orator,  for  in  his  criti- 
cal and  philofophical  works  I  admire  his 
ftile  very  much  :  And  I  do  not  retrad  what 
1  have  faidt  in  praife  of  his  dialogue  De 
Oratore^  which  1  ftill  think  an  admirable 

•  Vol.  4tli,  of  this  work,  book  2d.  chap.  7. 

f  Dlonyfius  De  admiranda  vi  dkendi  in  Demo/lhme^ 
cap.  35. 
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compofition,  both  for  matter  and  ftilc* 
1  have  lately  read  the  difcourfe  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Cato, 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  old  age,  and  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  ftudy  of  every 
man  as  far  advanced  in  life  as  I  am.  Ic 
is  one  of  the  fined  things  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza  made  it  the  only  example  of  any 
work  tranflated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  by 
the  learned  Greeks  who  were  then  in  Italy*. 
And  1  am  perfuaded,  thofe  faults  ihat  I 
have  obferved  in  his  orations,  arofe  from 
his  praftifing  declamation,  in  which  more 
attention  muft  neceflarily  be  given  to  the 
words  than  to  the  things  which  have  no  real 
exiftence,  but  are  mere  fidionst.  And  there 
is  a  copioufnefs  of  words,  and  of  good 
words  too,  in  all  his  works,  fuch  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Latin  author ; 
and  therefore  1  would  advife  every  man, 
who  defires  to  form  a  good  Latin  ftile,  to 

•  See  vol.  4th.  p.  335.  and  33v5 

f  Sec  what  one  Montanus  has  faid  further  upon  thi^ 
fubieft,  vol.  3d.  p,  256.  and  257. 
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ftudy  his  works  diligently.  This  I  find 
has  been  done  by  fome  late  Italian  writers 
in  Latin,  particularly  one  Politus,  a  pro- 
feflbr  in  the  Piae  Scholae  of  Florence,  who 
has  given  us  a  tranflation  of  feveral  books 
of  Euftathius's  Commentary  upon  Homer, 
with  fome  dedications,  prefaces,  and  difTer- 
tations,  written  in  excellent  Latin.  It  is  a 
work  that  he  has  carried  no  further  than 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  but,  imperfedt 
as  it  is,  I  recommend  it  very  much  to  the 
young  ftudent  of  Greek,  who  may  not  be 
fo  learned  in  the  language  as  to  underftand 
Euftathius  without  a  tranflation  and  notes* 
But  not  only  is  the  ftudy  of  Cicero  ufeful 
for  enabling  a  man  to  form  a  good  Latin 
ftile,  but  it  will  give  him  a  tafte  for  a  rich 
and  copious  ftile  in  any  other  language* 
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CHAP.       IIJ, 

Julius  Caefar  a  greater  orator  than  Cicero. 
— His  eloquence  ispraifed  by  Cicero  under 
the  charailers  of  Brutus  and  Pomponius 
Atticus.'—^^Natural  advantages  ivbich 
Caefar  hadj  and  ivhich  contributed  much 
to  make  him  excel  as  an  orator  :—JirJi  his 
hirth — then  his  military  genius — the 
beauty  of  his  perfon — a  fine  *uoice^  and  a 
graceful  dignified  aSiion.^^To  all  thefe 
advantages  Caefar  joined  great  applica-^ 
tion  to  the  art. — Studied  at  Mitylene  un^ 
der  a  great  mafter^  Cratippus^  and  prac-* 
ticed  daily  rhetorical  exercifes. — His 
fpeaking  the  mojl  elegant  of  all  the  Latin 
orators.— T'his  not  onving  fo  much  to  his 
domefiic  education  as  to  his  deep  learning. 
^^He  nvrote  a  book  upon  the  Latin  lan^ 
guagCj  addrejfed  to  Cicero.— Pure  Lati^ 
nityjhe  ground  work  of  oratory.— This 
formerly  learned  by  imitation  ofthofe  nvho 
fpoki  well.— 'But  the  language^  now  eor^ 
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ruptedby  the  conflux  of  Jlrangers^  to  be 
reftored  only  by  art  and  fcience.-^Thefe 
Caefar  applied^  and  in  that  nvay  be  be^ 
came  fo  great  an  oratory  joining  the  or^ 
naments  of  eloquence  nvith  the  purity  of 
language. "^Concli^on  of  the  eulogium  of 
Caefar^ 5  eloquence  from  the  mouth  of  At^ 
ticus^^-^aefar  ivas  the  Pericles  of  Rome. 
— -HJ?  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  a  perfeSl 
orator.-^And  be  'was  likeivife  the  great* 
ijl  and  mq/l  amiable  man  of  wbom  we 
read  in  bifiory. 


ALTHOUGH  Cicero  be  the  greateft 
Orator  of  Rome»  whofc  fpeechcs 
have  come  down  to  us,  yet  I  think  I  (hould 
npt  do  juftice  to  the  Roman  eloquence,  if 
I  did. not  mention  an  orator  of  theirs,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  mud  have  excelled  Ci- 
cero very  much,  though  no  orations  of  his 
have  been  prcferved,  nor  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  except  forne  fpeeches,  which  he 
tells  ua  he  made  to  his  foldiers,  but  .which 
we  cannot  compare  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero.    The  oratpr  1  mean  is  JuUuj  Cae^ 
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far,  of  whofe  excellence,  as  an  hiftotian,  I 
have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  volume ;  and 
I  think  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  as 
much  or  more  in  oratory^  than  he  did  in 
writing  hiftory.  I  (hall  give  an  account  of 
his  eloquence  from  Cicero,  who,  I  think, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial  to  him  ; 
for  he  was  of  an  oppofite  party  in  the  ftate^ 
and,  if  he  was  not  acceflfory  to  his  murder, 
he  at  leaH:  approved  of  it.  It  is  in  hia 
Brutus^  or  book  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  that 
he  fpeaks  of  Caefar  as  an  orator;  and  in** 
troduces  both  Brutus  and  Pomponius  Atti** 
6US  praifmg  him  highly. 

Caefar  had  more  advantages  from  na^^ 
ture  to  qualify  him  for  excelling  in  that 
art  than  any  other  Roman  we  read  of.  In 
the  firil  place,  he  was  of  high  birth,  being 
of  an  heroic  race ;  for  he  was  defcended 
of  one  of  thofe  Trojan  families,  which,  the 
HalicarnaflTian  tells  us,  were  ftill  preferved 
in  Rome  at  the  time  he  wrotej  to  the  num-^ 
ber  of  fifty  * ;  and  of  the  chief  of  them? 

*  AntiquitaU  lib.  I.  cap*  85. 
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for  he  was  defcended  of  their  king  iEneas*. 
And  as  I  hold  that  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence of  races. ^nd  families  in  our  own 
fpecies,  as  well  as  in  every  other  fpecies  of 
animals,  this  was  a  great  advantage  which 
Caefar  had  over  Cicero  ;  and  he  was  fupe- 
rior  to  him  in  another  refped,  that  he  had 
an  heroic  fpirit  worthy  of  his  birth,  was  a 
foldier  as  well  as  an  orator,  &nd  the  greatefl: 
general  of  his  age.  He  had,  too,  great  ad- 
vantages of  perfon ;  Velleius  Paterculus  fays, 
that  he  vrzs/ormd  omnium  civium  excellent ip- 
Jimus  t«     He  had  likewife  a  fplendid  voice, 

*  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caefar,  cap*  6.  tells  us 
that  he  fpoke  a  funeral  oration  upon  his  aunt  Julia  and 
his  wife  Cornelia ;  <  £t  in  Amitae  quidem  laudatione, 
«  de  ejus  ac  patris  fui  utraque  origine,  fie  refert. 
^<  Amitae  meae,  Juliae,  maternum  genus  ab  regibos  or- 
<^  turn,  patemum  cum  diis  immortalibus  conjundum  eft : 
**  Nam  ab  Anco  Marclo  funt  Marcii  reges,  quo  nomine 
<^  fuit  mater ;  a  Venere  Julii,  cujus  gentls  iamilia  eft: 
<<  noftra.  Eft  ergo  in  genere,  et  fanftitas  regum,  qui 
^<  plurimum  inter  homines  poUent,  et  ceremonia  Deo- 
^^  rum,  quorum  ipfi  in  poteftate  funt  reges." 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  41.  I  will  give  the  whole  paflage 
from  Velleius,  who  writes  good  Latin,  and»  as  he  lived 
fo  near  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  is,  under  Au- 
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as  Cicero  tells  us,  and  great  grace  and  dignity 
in  his  adlion*.  With  tnefe  advantages  from 
nature,  joined  with  his  great  genius  and  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  it  was  impoflible  that 
he  fliould  not  have  excelled  in  the  orato- 
rial  art,  if  he  gave  fufficient  application  to 
it :  And. that  he  did  fo,  Cicero  attefts  by 
what  he  makes  Brutus  fay,  that  he  faw 
him  at  Mytilene  learning  the  art  from  one 
Crj^tippus,  who,  he  fays,  was  a  great  friend 
of  Cicero.  And  he  adds,  that  he  learned 
with  great  application,  omitting  every  o- 
ther  ftudy,  and   was  every  day  employed 


gu(lu8  and  Tiberius,  he  mod  be  firppofcd  to  be  very 
Well  informed  concerning  the  particulars  he  relates  of 
Caefar.     *•  Hie   nobililliuia   Juliorum   genitus  familia, 

*  et>  quod  inter  oitines  antiquifiimos  conilabatj  ab  An- 

*  chife  ac  Vencre  deducens  genus,  forma  omnium  ci- 

*  Vium  excellencitlimuSi  vigore  animi  acerriinus,  muiu- 

*  ficentiae  efFufifnmuSi  animo  fuper  humanam  et  natu- 
^  ram  et  fidem  eve<^us,  magnitudine  cogicationum,  ce- 
>  icritate  bellandi,  patientia  pericuiofum,  magno  illi 
^  Alejandro,  fed  fobrio  neque  iracundo^  fiiiullimus/ 

*  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  cap.  71. 

Vol.  Vl.  R  r 
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in  rhetorical  exetcifes  * ;  and  in  this  wa^r 
he  acquired  a  great  copioufnefe  of  choice 
words  f.  And  Cicero  makes  Atticus  fay, 
that  of  all  the  Latin  orators,  he  was  the 
jnoft  elegant  fpeaker  J;  wWch,  fays  Atti* 
cus,  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  hts  dooief" 
tic  education,  though  that  was  not  wanting 
neither,  but  to  much  deep  learning  which 
he  had  acquired  by  great  (ludy  and  dili* 
gence,  and  which  made  him  excell  fo 
much  in  the  art  of  language  |[ ;  and  here 
he  takes  occafion  to  mention  a  book  which 
Caefar  had  written  upon  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  addrefled  to  Cicero,  And  he 
makes  the  fame  Atticus  fay  a  little  after^ 
that  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  the 
oratorial  at t  is  a  pure  and  correct  Latinicy  ^ 
which  thofe,  who  formerly  pofleffcd  it,  did 
not  owe  to  art  or  fcience,  but  to  a  good  habit 
of  fpeaktng,  which  they  had  formed  by 

•  De  Clark  Orat^iius^  czp,  71. 

t  Ibid, 

%  Ibid.  72, 

R  Ibid. 

j|  Ibid.  cap.  74*^ 
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imitation  of  thofe  who  fpoke  well;  for 
good  fpeakiQg  as  well  as  virtue  was  the 
praife  of  that  age.  ^  But»  fays  he^  now  by 
^  the  conflux  of  ftrangers^  whofpeak  ill^  the 

*  language  both  of  Rome   and  Greece  is 

*  much  altered  for  the  worfe.  To  corrcd 
^  this  abufCf  and  reftore  the  language  to  its 

*  purity,  art  and  fcience  muft^  like  a  touch- 

*  ftone,  be  applied,  and  in  that  way  bad 

*  ufe  mull  be  correded*.  Now  this 
^  rule  Caefar  has  applied,  and  in  that  way 

*  has  purified  and  refined  his  language ;  and 

*  when^  to  this  elegance  of  words,  (which, 

*  though  you  be  no  orator,  but  only  a  free 

*  born  Roman  citizen,  is  neceflfary),  he  joins 

*  the  ornaments  of  eloquence^  he  may  be 
^  faid  to  let  a  well  painted  piclure  in  a  good 
Might/  And  he  concludes  his  eulogium 
with  the  higheft  praife  which  I  think  he 
has  yet  beftowed  upon  him,  and  which  I 
will  give  in  ihe  words  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Atticus ;    *  Splendidam  quan- 

*  dam,  minimeque  veteratoriam  rationem 


•  Df  Chris  Oraioritus^  cap.  74* 
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*  diccndi  tenet,  voce,  tnotu ;  forma  etiam 

*  magnifica  et  generofa  quodammodo.'     Sa 
that  he  excelled  in  voice  and  adion,  the 
chief  quality  of  an  orator :  His  form  was 
noble,  magnificent,  and  generous;  and  his 
manner  of  fpeaking  liberal,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  cunning  or  art.     This  account 
of  his  fpeaking,  I  think,  may  be  depended 
upon,  as  coming  from  men  who  muft  have 
often  heard  him  fpeak ;  and  there  were  alfd 
feveral  of  his  orations  that  were  publiflied 
and  read  by  them*.  In  (hort,  I  think  Julius 
Caefar  muft  have  been  fuch  an  orator  ia 
Rome  as  Pericles  was  in  Athens  ;   and  he 
muft,  1  think,  haVe  come  up  to  my  idea 
of  a  per  fed  orator  f ,  that  is,  a  man  who  has 
an  underftanding  and  elevation  of  mind 
fuperior  to  his  audience,  and  which,  there- 
fore,  muft  ftrike  them   with  awe.     He 
would  not  therefore  (hake  and  tremble  as 
Cicero  did,  when  he  fpake  before  the  dregs 
of  Romulus,  as  he  calls  them ;  though  ho 
would  no  doubt  treat  theni  with  that  appeac? 

♦  De  OratorihSf  cap.  76. 
-^  P,  214.  of  this  volume. 
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ance  at  lead  of  refped  which  was  neceflaryto 
perfuade  them ;  nor  would  he  ufe  thefe  pue** 
rile  figures  to  pleafe  their  ears,  of  antithefes, 
and  like  founding  periods  and  members  of 
periods,  which  Cicero  ufes  lb  frequentl7. 

I  will  not  repeat  herei  what  I  have,  faid 
elfewhere*  of  his  great  qualities;  and  I  will 
conclude  the  chapter  with  faying^  that  he 
excelled  fo  much  both  in  aAing  and  fpeak- 
ing,  that  I  bold  hjm  to  fc|e  th^  greateft  mao 
of  whom  we  read  in  hiflory,  and  at  the 
fame  tinie  the  moft  amiable ;  for  he  was  fo 
much  beloved  by  his  friends^  that  it  was  a 
common  oath  of  theirs.  Sic  ego^  viventc 
Caefare^  mortar. 

♦  Vol.  5.  cap.  2.  of  book  u 
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BOOK        Y. 

Of  the  Oratory  of  Demojlhenes^ 
^paainif^  Obfervations  on  his 
Matter  and  Stile. 

CHAP.      I. 

Dtmofthefus  the  grtattfi  orator  in  antient 
tifMs^andgreaUr  than  any  that  can  be  in 
modern. — Reafons  why  it  is  impojfthle  that 
any  thing  can  he  compojed  to  hefpoken^fo 
perfeSi  as  the  compojition  ofDemoflhencs. 
— The  greaiejt  part  of  Demoftbenes  loft^ 
as  he  is  only  read%  not  heard.'^^Praife  of 
him  by  his  rival  Efchinesr-^f  the  na^ 
tural  defeds  of  the  bodily  qualifications 
of  Demofihenes  i-^his  habit  infirm.—^ 
bis  voice  weak ; — and  his  articulation 
imperfeil. — Of  the  ^wonderful  indufiry 
and  application  by  nubicb  be  fuppUed 
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tbofc  natural  defers  i—:fucb  as  Jhutting 
himfelf  up  for  months  together  in  a  ba^^ 
bitatioH  under  grwnd'-'^and  fpeakisig 
nvitb  pebbles  in  his  mouth  >^By  thefif 
means  he  overcame  nature^  and  trans^ 
formed  himfelf  into  another  masu^^Ha 
could  not  have  done  fo^  if  he  bad  not  had 
a  genius  nvbich  led  him  to  the  Jhsdy  of 
Rhetoric  in  preference  to  all  other 
fludies.—The  occqfion  upon  nvbich  he 
fhewed  this  natural  propenfty.^-^Cf  the 
education  he  had  as  an  orator.-^He 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  f elf  taught. 
'^He  began  the  prailice  of  the  art, 
not  in  the  fchool  of  declamation^  bstf 
vuith  real  bufinefs  :—Did  not  attend  ffo^ 
crates  but  Ifaeus ;  andjfudied  Thucydides. 
'—The  bejl  lejfon  of  all,  he  got  from  u 
player.'^To  practice  what  he  had  learu^ 
ed  from  him^  he  fbut  himfelf  up  in  a 
fubterraneous  babitation^^-Jludied  there 
the  melody  and  rhythm  of  fpeeeb,^ 
to  compofe  in  periods. 
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I  GOME  now  to  fpcak  of  Demofthencs^ 
the  greateft  orator  in  antient  times 
of  thofe  who  havfe  left  any  monuments 
behind  them>  that  are  come  down  to  us^ 
and  greater  than  any  orator  can  be  in  pio- 
dern  times ;  for  though  we  may  write  ve- 
ry well,  and  compofe  what  for  the  matter 
•18  excellent,  yet  the  modem  lajiguages  do 
not  furnifti  niaterials  of  which  we  can 
make  a  compofition  to  be  fpoken,  fuch  as 
that  of  Demofthenes  2  For  there  is  a  fweet- 
nefs  and  variety  in  the  found  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  fame  time  an  arrangement 
of  the  words  fa  various,  as  muft  have  gi- 
ven great  pleafure  to  the  ear,  and  likewifd 
conveyed  the  fenfe  more  emphatically  and 
forcibly  than  could  otherwife  have  been 
conveyed,  as  I  think  I  have  elfewbere 
fliewn*..  And  when  we  join  to  all  this 
the  melody  and  rhythm  .  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  beauty  of  which,  as  we 
never  heard  it  pronounced,. we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea^  I  think  it  is  not  going  too 

*  DliTertatlon  3d.  annexed  to  toI.  %d.  of  this  work. 
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far  to  fay,  that  it  is  impofTible,  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  to  compofe  any  thing  in 
our  language,  or  in  any  modern  language, 
which  will  pleafe  fo  much  when  fpoken,  as 
the  language  of  Demofthenes,  who,  as  it  is 
well  known,  excelled  fo  much  in  adion 
and  pronunciation,  that  Valerius  Maximus 
fays  very  properly,  that  in  Demofthenes, 
as  we  have  him,  magna  pars  Demofthenis 
abefi ;  quod  legitur  potius  quam  auditur  *. 
And  when  his  rival  ^fchines  r^ad  to  the 
people  of  Rhodes  (the  place  to  which  he 
retired  after  his  banifhment)  Demofthe- 
nes*s  oration  for  Ctfcfiphon,  and  read  it  no 
doubt  better  than  any  man  now  living 
can  read  it,  they  admiring  it  very  much^ 

•  How  much  more,'  fays  he,  *  would  you 

*  have  admired  ir,  if  you  had  heard  him 
^  pronounce  it/ 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  formed  their 
tafte  of  ftile  upon  fuch  authors  as  Demoft- 
henes, will  not,   when  they  write  or  fpeak 

♦  Lib.  8.  cap.  lo. 

Vol.  VI.  S  f 
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Englifli,  beftow  much  pains  upon  the  or- 
naments of  language,  knowing  that  they 
never  can  make  a  compofition  of  that 
kind  which  will  pleafe  even  themfelves, 
compared  with  that  of  Demofthenes.  Their 
only  ftudy,  therefore,  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage, will  be  to  exprefs  themfelves  in 
proper  words,  and  as  fignificant  of  their 
meaning  as  any  they  can  find.  They  will 
take  care  not  to  make  their  ftile  poetical 
by  the  frequent  ufe  of  epithets,  which  are 
the  proper  ornaments  of  poetry :  and  they 
will  ufe  none  that  are  merely  ornamental, 
and  not  lending  to  inforce  the  -fenfe  or 
the  argument.  Neither  will  they  abound 
in  antithefes  or  metaphors.  But,  above  all, 
they  will  avoid  the  affectation  of  any  thing 
like  numbers  in  Englifli  profe ;  of  which 
every  fcholar  muft  know  that  our  language 
is  incapable.  In  this  refped  a  great  author 
in  Englifli  is  faulty,  I  mean  Lord  Shaft(^ 
bury,  as  1  have  elfe where  obferved  *  j 
where  I  have  fliewn,  that  by  concluding 
his  fentences  with  two,  and  fometimes  three 

•  Vol.  3d.  p.  284,  and  following. 
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nouns,  and  their  attendant  epithets,  he  has 
given  a  kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  ftile, 
to  which  you  may  beat  time.  But  I  have  done 
this  author  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  this 
fault  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  Mifcellanies, 
and  fome  other  pieces  he  has  written ;  but 
in  his  dialogue,  entitled  the  Morialijis^  he 
has  not  wantoned  with  words  in  that  man- 
ner, but  the  ftile  of  it  is  chafte  and  fober  *. 
It  is  therefore  true  what  I  have  obferved 
clfewhere  t»  and  here  repeat,  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  adorn  our  profe  ftile  in 
Englifli,  it  fhould  be  chiefly  by  compofi- 
tion  in  periods,  which,  if  well  compof- 
cd,  will  not  only  make  the  ftile  more  a- 


•  Vol.  4th.  p.  365.  and  393.  The  reader  perhaps 
may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  read  the  whole  chap- 
ter, which  is  upon  the  fubjcft  of  this  dialogue  of  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  where  1  think  I  have  beftowed  juft  praife 
upon  the  noble  author,  who,  by  this  worki  has,  in  my 
opinion,  done  a  great  deal  of  honour,  notonly  to  the 
Englifh  nation,  but  to  modern  times,  which  have  pro« 
duced  nothing  of  the  dialogue  kind,  (a  compofition  of 
the  greateft  beauty  when  well  executed),  that  ca^  be 
compared  with  it. 

f  P.  166.  and  the  pflages  there  referred  to.. 
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greeable  to  the  ear  when  read  or  fpoken, 
but  will  convey  the  fenfe   tnorc  forcibly. 
But  even  in  periods  we  may  abound   too 
much,  and  by  that  make  our  compofition 
too    uniform)    and   without   that   variety 
which   is  required  to  make  every  work  of 
art  beautiful.     No  man  ever  compofed  bet- 
ter periods  than   Demofthenes;  but  all  his 
ftile  is  not  periodifed,  and  there  are  thrown 
in,  amongft  his  periods,  many  fhort  fen- 
tences,  commonly  in  the  form  of  interro- 
gations.    And   in   that   refpedt  his  ftile  is 
very  different  from  that  of  another  Athe- 
nian orator,  Ifocrates,  whofe  compofition  is 
almoft  all  in  periods :  And  I  would  further 
obferve,  upon  this  fubjecl,  that  periods  are 
more  proper  for  the  oratorial,  than  for  any 
other  ftile ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  very 
proper  for  colleding  together  the  feveral 
propofitions  of  which  an  argument  may 
confift,  and  bringing  them  out  with  great 
force  in  the  end  of  the  period.     But  in  the 
hiftorical  and  didaSic  ftile  they  fliould  be 
more  fparingly  ufed.     Livy,  in  his  Narra- 
tive, has,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  *^ 

-  Vol,  ^th,  p.  230* 
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too  many  periods,  and  fo  compofed  as  of- 
ten to  make  his  ftile  perplexed  and  ob-  . 
fcure.  Of  the  didactic  ftilc  I  think  An^ 
ftotle  is  the  moft  perfedi  model.  Now,  in 
his  works  there  is  hardly  any  thing  you 
can  call  a  period,  excepting  the  beginning 
of  fome  of  them,  which  he  has  adorned  in 
that  way ;  particularly^  he  has  ufliered  in 
his  book  upon  Poetry  with  a  period  very 
well  compofed,  and  which,  I  think,  (hews 
that  he  could  have  compofed  in  periods,  if 
the  fubjeft  had  required  i^*. 

To  conclude  this  fubjeft  of  the  orna- 
ment of  language — I  think  it  is  true  what 

•  He  begins  his  book  of  Poetry  thus :  ni^i  t«ijitijc« 
ttvr%§  Ti  X4CI  rA>»    f«)!»y    avrnft  «>riy«  ivfttfttf   *iKtt9'fp    t^^h 

9»tnrsf'  in  }i  fK  wrmf  tcMt  w»tm9  tcrs  fu^mv  Ufictmf  Si  ««} 
9rf{<  rttv  '«AA«»v,  *§rM  mt  Mvrnt  trri  ^tfi^Uv,  Xtymftif^   «{{«- 

fA%uty  KMT»  ^t/aiF,  ^^ttff  *««■•  ^^mvttv.  And  he  begins  his 
Ph'tlofophy  of  Naturty  or  ^yo-ixi  «»(i«0-if,  as  he  calls  it, 
with  a  ftill  longer  period,  having  a  parenthefis  in  it  of 
fome  length.  There  is  alfo  a  period  in  the  beginning 
of  his  treatife  De  minima,  much  (hortcr,  but  very  well 
compofed.  The  reft  of  his  ftile  is  all  plain  didaftic, 
without  any  ornament  of  the  word^  or  of  tjie  compo- 

fitlOQt 
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I  have  faid  above*,  that  in  Rhetoric,  as  well 
as  in  other  arts,  the  greateft  art  is  to  xron- 
ceal  art ;  for  if  the  ftile  appear  to  be  much 
laboured,  it  will  not  plcafe  a  critic  of  good 
tafte,  even  though  the  arc  be  good  ;  but  if 
it  be  not  fo,  which  I  obferve  is  often  the 
cafe,  the  author  will  appear  to  have  la- 
boured to  write  ill,  which  I  think  the 
greateft  fault  that  any  author  can  have. 

That  there  are  certain  qualities  of  body 
required  for  the  pradice  of  oratory,  not  ne- 
ceflary  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  f  •  Now,  in  thefe,  and 
fome  of  them  of  the  greateft  importance 
too,  Demofthenes  was  by  nature  very  de- 
ficient ;  and  as  he  fupplied  thofe  natural 
defeds  by  wonderful  induftry  and  applica- 
tion, he  may  be  laid  to  have  in  that  refpedk 
more  merit  than  any  other  great  orator  e- 
ver  had. 

He  was  very  infirm  of  body,  fo  infirm, 
that   he   did   not  frequent   the    Palaeflra 

•  P,  203.  t  VoU  4th,  p.  2S5. 
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when  he  was  youngs  as  all  the  other 
citizfens  of  Athens  -  of  the  fame  rank  did  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  he  was  thought 
to  be  of  a  chara£ker  foft  and  effemi- 
nate, from  whence  he  had  the  nick- 
^  name  of  BarTaAof;,  the  name  of  a  mufician 
who  was  remarkably  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate*. The  natural  confequence  of  this 
infirmity  of  his  habit  was,  that  his  voice 
was  weak,  which  was  a  very  great  defe6t 
in  an  orator  who  was  to  fpeak  to  fo  many 
thoufands  of  people :  For  an  antient  ora^ 
tor,  who  fpoke  to  the  people  of  Athens 
or  Rome  aflembled,  or. a  general  who  ha- 
rangued a  whole  army,  muft  have  had  a 
voice,  fuch  as  I  doubt  is  not  now  to  be 
heard*.  He  was'  alfo  fo  fhort-winded, 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  period  of  any 
length :    And  his   articulation  was   natu- 

*  Libanlus  the  fophift^  in  an  epiftle  addreffed  to  the 
proconful  Montius. 

t  Dapper,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Archipelago 
Iflands,  quoted  by  M.  de  Buffon,  toI.  2^i  P*  442*  ^^Jh 
that  in  feme  of  thefe  iflands  the  inhabitants  have  their 
\oices  fo  ftrorg,  that  they  can  converfe  with  one  ano- 
ther at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  fome- 
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rally  fo  defe£kive,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce R,  the  firft  letter  of  the  name  of 
his  art. 

Thefe  fo  great  defeds  he  cured  by  ap- 
plication and  induftry,  fuch  as  would  ap- 


times  of  a  whole  league.  In  the  herpic  age  of  Greece, 
when  they  had  not  the  ufe  in  their  armies  of  trumpets 
or  drums  to  give  fignals,  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  fome  of  his  heroes*  of  /8««r  «y«4o(|  was  a  great 
praife,  as  it  was  only  by  the  voice  that  any  command 
could  be  given. — And  here  we  may  obferve,  in  paffing, 
how  ftri£tly  Homer  Dbferves  the  manners  of  the  age 
(or  the  coftume^  as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  which  he 
writes :  For  though  the  0-* Ariy{y  or  trumpet,  was  known 
in  ii\%  time,  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  him  in 
one  of  his  fimilies,  yet  he  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  ufed 
in  the  Trojan  war.  See  Euftathius's  Commentary,  p. 
1139,  //«.  52.  where  he  fpcaks  of  other  things  that 
were  in  ufe  in  Homer'9  time,  and  which  he  likewife 
mentions  in  his  fimilies ;  but  does  not  fay  that  they 
were  ufed  in  the  heroic  times.  Virgil  is  not  io  accu- 
rate in  this  refpeA ;  for  he  makes  men  fight  upon  hor{e« 
back  in  that  age ;  which  they  could  not  do,  for  a  very 
good  reafon,  that  the  horfes  were  not  able  to  carry  men 
of  their  iize  in  war,  or  upon  a  journey,  though  fome* 
times  they  mounted  them  occafionally  and  for  a  fliort 
way,  as  Diomedc  and  Ulyflcs  did  the  horfes  of  Rhcfuv 
— Iliad  10. 
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pear  incredible,  if  it  were  not  very  well 
vouched.  He  was  in  ufe  to  ihut  himfelf 
up,  for  two  or  thr^e  months  together^  in  a 
(dark  habitation  under  ground,  (which  Plu- 
tarch fays  was  to  be  feen  in  his  time},  with 
one  half  of  his  head  ihaven,  that  he  might 
not  go  abroad  or  be  feen  by  any  body* 
There  he  amended  the  defied  in  his  articu- 
lation^  aud  learned  to  pronounce  the  letter 
R  as  well  as  any  body  elfe.  He  pradifed 
there  alfo,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  the  com- 
pofition  of  fentences  and  periods  :  And  it 
was  in  this  retreat  that  I  fuppofe  he  pradiced 
^  veryftrange  method,  by  which  it  is  faid  he 
improved  his  pronunciation  :  It  was  by 
fpeaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  which 
no  jdoubt  would  cpft  hipfi  a  great  effort ; 
but  the  confequence  of  it  would  be,  that 
he  would  fpeak  more  didiodly  and  arti- 
>culately  when  the  pebbles  were  out  of  his 
mouthy  than  he  could  other  wife  have 
<lon^^ 

The  fiiortnefs  of  his  wind  he  cured  by 
going  up  afcents  quickly,  and  at  the  fame 
Vol.  VI.  Tt 
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time  pronouncing  many  verfes  in  on<s 
breath ;  by  which  exercife  he  enabled  him- 
felf  to  pronounce  without  ftop  or  hefita- 
tion,  una  continuatione  verborum^  as  Cicero 
fays,  thofe  beautiful  long  periods  which 
we  find  in  his  Orations.  And  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  bear  the  noife  and  tumult  of  the 
people  aifembled,  he  ufed  to  declaim  \x\ov^ 
the  fea  fliore,  amid  the  noife  of  the  waves 
breaking  upon  the  rocks.  In  this  way 
he  fought  againft  nature,  as  Valerius  Max- 
imus  fays,  and  overcame  her  by  obftinat^ 
perfcverance  ;  and  he  adds,  Itaque  alte-^ 
rum  Demojihenem  mater^  alterum  indufiria 
cnixa  eft  *• 

He  could  not,  I  think,  have  thus  trium- 
phed over  nature,  nor  transformed  himfelf 
fo  much  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  had  a 
violent  propcnfity  for  the  art,  and  a  genius 
that  led  him  to  the  praflice  of  it,  negleQ- 
ing  all  other  ftudies.  And  accordingly  wc 
are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  when  he  was 
very  young,  feeing  a  great  confluence  of 

f  Valer.  Majpm.  lib.  8.  cap.  7« 
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jpeople  gathered  together,  to  hear  a  famous 
orator  of  thofe  days  called  Calliftratus,  he 
defired  leave  of  his  pedagogue  to  be  one 
of  his  hearers.  And  accordingly  havings 
Vfiih  the  afliftance  of  the  pedagogue,  got 
into  the  court  of  juftice,  he  was  fo  charra- 
ied  with  the  oratory  of  Calliftratus,  that  he 
gave  over  every  other  ftudy,  and  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  rhetoric  *•  And  it  waa 
then,  as  it  is  faid,  that  he  forfook  Plato 
and  the  Academy,  and  addided  himfelf 
wholly  to  Oratory  f. 

As  to  the  education,  that  he  had  to  qua- 
lify him  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Ora- 
tory; he  may,  I  think,  be  faid  to  have  been 
felf-taught,  in  the  feveral  ways  above  de* 
fcribed.  He  was  inftruded,  however,as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  by  a  great  Athenian  orator 
of  thofe  timesi  Ifacus,  whom  he  admired  and 
followed  ;  for  he  had  no  occafion  to  travel 
as  far  as  Cicero  did,  for  inftrudiion  in  the 
brt,  which  was  better  pradifed  in  Athens 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dcmonhenes,  In  the  beginning, 
f  Aulus  Gellius,  lib,  3.  cap.  13. 
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at  that  trme  than  any  where  elfe  in  the' 
world.     He  appears,  too,  to  have  inform- 
ed hlmfelf  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  Peri^ 
cles,  whom  he  h  fard  tb  have  imitated  ^ 
{o  that  he  formed  himfelf  upon  the  mo^ 
del  of  one  of  the  greateft  orators  that*  I 
bclievej   ever    exifted*.      He   began    the 
pradice  of  the  art,  not  as  Cicero  did,  hj 
cfeclaiming  on  fiaitioU^  catifes,  but  with  real 
bufincfs:  Foi*  as  foon  as  he  wa*  of  age,  he 
profecuted  his  tutors  for  maVadminiftfation: 
of  his  eftate,  and  recovered  fomething  froraf 
them,   but  much  fhort  of  what  they  had 
erhbezzled  f .      He    did    not    attend    the 
fchool   of    Ifocratcs,   bccaufe,  as  Plutarch' 
fays,  he  could  n6t  afford  to  pay  him.     But 
1  do  not  t]?ink  that  he  fuffered  thereby  any 
lofs ;    for    though    Ifocrates    might    have 
made  of  him  fuch  a  panegyrical  orator  as 
himfelf,  he   could   not/  by  imitating  hiray 
have  excelled  lo  much  in  the  judicial  and 
the  deliberative.     He  fiudied  Thucydidea 
very  much,  and  tranfcribed  him,  as  it  ia 
faid,  feveral  times  with  his  own  hand.   He 

•  P.  316. 

f  Flutarcby  in  the  Life  of  Demofthefie* 
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learned  from  him,  no  doubt,  that  argti- 
inentative  ftile  which  is  fo  eminent  in  De« 
lliofthenes,  and  to  comprehend  fo  much  mat- 
ter  in  his  periods  i  but  his  periods  are  mucti 
better  compofed  than  thofe  of  Thucydides^ 
and  not  fo  much  croiided,  and  often  ob^ 
fcured,  with  figures. 

But  the  moft  important  leflbn  of  all  he 
got  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  player, 
Satyrus  by  name.  When  he  firft  began  td 
fpeak  to  the  ptople  he  was  very  ill  receiv- 
ed ;  for  he  cotild  not  protiounce  his  Own  pe- 
Hods,  full  of  matter  and  argument^  fo  z% 
to  be  diftindly  underftood  :  And  one  day 
he  was  fo  ill  treated  by  the  people,  that  h6 
went  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head 
coveted.  It  was  then  that  his  friend  the 
player  met  him,  to  whom  he  complained^ 
that  though  he  had  applied  more  to  the 
ftudy  of  fpeaking  than  any  other  man, 
and  had  fpent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  it, 
yet  he  was  not  fo  well  heard  by  the  peo-* 
|)le,  as  low  ignorant  men,  who  pradliced 
other  trades,  fuch  as  that  of  a  failor^ 
and  lived  idly  and  diiTolutely*     *  What 
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•  you  fay  is  true/  fays  Satyru8»  *  And  I 

•  will  give  you  the  reafon  for  it,  if  you 
^  will  repeat  me  any  verfes  that  you  may 
'  remember  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.' 
Accordingly  Demofthenes  did  repeat  fome 
of  their  verfes :  And  after  he  had  done  it^ 
Satyrus  pronounced  the  fame  verfes ;  but 
fo  much  more  gracefully,  and  with  a  ton^ 
ftnd  matiner  fo  different,  that  Demofthenes 
hardly  knew  them  to  be  the  fame :  And 
in  this  way  he  learned  that  the  ftudy  of 
the  matter  and  compoficion  of  an  oration 
(ignified  little^  if  it  was  not  well  pronoun- 
ced. It  was  then,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
he  took  ta  his  fubterraneous  habitation^ 
where  he  would  have  remained,  as  I  have 
faid,  for  two  or  three  months  together^ 
Ivithout  going  abroad  or  feeing  any  ftran- 
ger.  And  when  he  came  above  ground^ 
and  mixed  with  the  world,  he  would  de- 
fcend  at  times  into  his  cave*  and  what 
fpeeches  he  had  heard  made,  he  would  re- 
colled):  and  compofe  better  in  fentences  and 
periods.  And  then,  no  doubt,  he  would 
ftudy  that  melody  and  rhythm  which  adorn- 
ed his  fpeeches  fo  much,  as  the  Halicarna«» 
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fian  has  obferved«  And  it  was  after  thia 
jConverfatioQ  with  his  friend  the  player^ 
that  1  fuppofe  he  pradifed  before  the  glafs, 
and  had  a  fword  hung  over  his  (houlders, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  raifing  them  too 
high,  which  he  was  in  ufe  to  do. 

In  this  way  was  Demoftbenes  formed  t% 
be  fo  great  an  orator* 
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CHAP.      II. 

^b€  Matter  moft  valuable  in  every  good 
^writing. — This  holds  particularly  of  thf 
orations    of  Demqfthenes. — We    cannot 

.  judge  rightly  of  thefe  orations^  without 
knowing  the  political  conduSi  of  Defnofi-- 
henesy  and  the  Jlate  of  yithens  at  that 
time.^^Of  the  original  government  of  A^ 
thens  i—frfl  monarchical^  then  ariftocrati^ 

Cal^  and  at  lajl  entirely  popular The  coun* 

cil  there  did  not  controul  the  people^  any 
more  than  the  Senate  in  Rome. — Of  the 
character  of  the  Athenians:^  A  noblcrmag^ 
nanimous^  dijinterefied  people  ;'^in  later 
times  the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the 
Perfians  I'—fhevjed  their  great  temper 
and  moderation^  as  nvell  as  heroic  bra-- 
very. — The  people  of  Athens  corrupted 
by  wealth  and  luxury :— They  dejired 
to  live  an  eafy  and  indolent  life  at  the 
public  expence. — This  indulgence  firjl  gi^ 
ven  them  by  Pericles^  nvho  introduced  the 
theatrical  money ^  which  every  citizen  re^^ 
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ceived. — Jifter  thatj  under  different  pre- 
tehees^  the  nvhole  money  of  their  treafury 
nvas  given  to  the  people ;  and^  in  the  time 
"of  l)emoJlhenes9  the  ivhole  expence  of  the 

Jldte  nvas  defrayed  by  the  richer  citizens. 
jThe  confequence  of  this  mifufe  of  public 
money ^  nvas  to  make  the  people  effeminate 
and  indolent ; — did  not  fight  themfelves^ 
but  employed  mercenaries^  nvhom  they  did 
not  pay. — Thefe^  therefore^  did  no  good ; 

for  which  they  blamed  their  commanders : 
— But  fill  they  nvere  a  very  intelligent 
and  clever  people. — Of  the  fate  of  affairs 
in  Greece^ — particularly  of  the  Lacedemo^ 
niansf  Thebans^  and  Athenians. — In  the 
diJiraSiedJlate  of  Greece^  Philip  of  Ma^ 
cedon  appeared. — j1  hifiory  of  his  family^ 
--^of  himfelf^  and  his  education  under  -E- 

paminondas. — Of  the  progrefs  of  his  armsj 
—firfl  in  Thrace^— then  in  Theffaly^ — then 
in  the  ivar  nvith  the  Phocians^  ivhom  he 
utterly  dejiroyed^ — then  with  the  Lo^ 
crians ;  and^  lajl  of  ail^  with  the  Jlthenians 
and  Thebans^  and  their  allies^  whom  he 
utterly  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 

Vol.  VI.  U  u 
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Chaer(ma€a.-^He  was  afftjlcd  in  tbofe  o- 

peratiotts  by  Perfons  ivhom  he  had  In  hit 

pay  in  the  federal  JlaUs  of  Greece. — In 

the  beginning  of  thefe  conquefls  of  Philips 

Demofihenes   appeared. — The    diJiraSied 

fate  of  Greece  then^  there  being  no  peo-' 

pie  among  them  nvho  nvere  leaders. — In 

this  fate  of  Greece^  Demofihenes  a£led 

the  greateft  part  that  ever  was  adled  in 

the  political  line. — The  ivondetfid  infiu^ 

ence  qfhis  councils  and  his  eloquence  upon 

the  Thebans^  when  he  perfuaded  them  to 

Join  the  Athenians  againfi  Philips  which 

put  him  to  afand. — In  the  decifive  battle 

qf  Chderonaea^  his  behaviour^  as  afoldier^ 

notfo  bad  as  reprefented  by  fome  authors. 

^•^teady  and  firm  in  oppqfing  the  Macedo^ 

nian  power.^^Never  took  money  from  the 

Macedonians^  as  other  demagogues  did; 

—formed  a  great  confederacy  and  great 

army  againft  Philip  i-^In  forming  this 

confederacy^  he  had  more  difficulties  to 

"  M^gS^^  with  at  home  than  abroad.— He 

had  three  pajfums  of  the  Athenians  to 

combat  with;  their  love  of  pleqfure  and 

eafe^  their  love  of  money ^  and  their  vani^ 
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iy.—TTbeir  vanity  much  flattered  by  their 
demagogues. -^Demqfibenes  rather  abufed 
them  than  flattered  them:^—His  Philips 
pics  rather  an  inveiiive  agaitift  the  pea^ 
pie  tf  Athens  than  againfi  Philips  whtm 
he  praifesfor  his  bravery  and  contempt  of 
danger^ — Nothing  but  a  noble  manly  fpi^ 
rit^  as  voell  as  great  eloquence^  could  have 
perfuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  engage 
infuch  a  "war  againfi  Philip.— He  encou'^ 
rages  the  Athenians^  by  telling  tbem^  that 
if  they  vuillyet  do  what  is  rights  allnvill 
be  nvell;-^alfo  by  Jhewing  them  that 
Philip  nvas  not  invincible. — What  diflin^ 
guijhes  chiefly  the  matter  of  Demoflhenes 
from  ihat  of  any  other  orator^  is  his  infifiing 
fo  much  upon  the  topic  of  the  pulchrum 
and  honeftum.* — Examples  of  this.-^ 
Learned  this  in  thefchool  of  Plato^—and 
by  imitating  PericleSy  nvho  had  been  the 
fcholar  if  Anaxagoras.— There  can  be 
nothing  perfeii  in  the  arts  without  phi^ 
lofophy.^^Of  Demoflhenes* s  fl^ill  in  mixing 
together  the  topic  cf  the  poffiblc,  the  pro- 
fitable, ^211^ /A^  honourable. — The  diffe^ 
rence  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and  the  di* 
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daSiic  Jlile  in  that  refpeSl.-^Onp  great 
difference  betivixf  Demqfthenes  and  Cicero 
as  to  the  matter.^^Dempflhenes  never 
/peaks  of  himfelf  in  his  orations^  except 
'ivhen  it  is  abfolutely  necejfary^  as  injbe 
cofe  of^  the  oration  De  Corona,— CVcrra 
introduces  himfelf  very  often  into  his  or  a* 
t ion s^  even  in  private  caufes. — Modefly 
affcSled  by  Cicero^  a  fure  Jign  of  the 
greatcjl  vanity. — A' great  artifi^  fuch  as 
Di^mojihenesj  can  never  be  fatisfed  nvitb 
his  OTvn  performance* 


IN  all  good  writing  and  good  fpejiking, 
•  the  matter  ought  to  be  principal :  And 
this  holds  with  refpedl  to  the  orations  of 
Demoilhenes^  in  which  the  matter  is  of 
much  greater  v?ilue  than  the  ftile,  excellent 
as  it  \% ;  particularly  in  his  public  orations, 
fuch  as  his  Philippics,  his  Olynthiacs,  and 
his  orations  again  ft  ^fchines :  For  in  thefe, 
befides  the  fenfe  and  argument,  there  is  a 
fpirit  and  dignity  of  charadler,  fuch  as  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  even  of  his 
orations,  and  which  make  a  grea;t  part  of 
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tff.^^  S'£iiiotm%  or  weight,  of  matter  and.  force- 
^.  p^r/uq/ions  as  v^e  may  paraphrafe  the 
yfQX^f  by.  which  Ii)emo(lheqes  w^$  diIUn«v 
^uifhed  froq  all  other  oraitprs. 

B»t  however  w^ell  written  or  well  ipo- 
ken  thcfe  G;cati(ws  were,  they  could  noD 
have  ha^  the  effed^  which  w«  know,  they/ 
h9,d,  upqn  hU.  heajrers,  if  hi$  cpndiKfi  in> 
public  a ffair3, had  not  been  fuitable  :    For 
otherwife^  tl>e  fpirit  he  fhewed,  and  the 
dignity  he  affumed,  would  have  appeared, 
ridiculous.     W,e  canjiot,  therefore,  judge ; 
truly  of  the  merit  of  thefe  orations,  'with- 
out knowing  the.  political  condu£t  of.  De- 
mofthcnes,;  npr  of  that,  without. being  in- 
fprmcd  of  the  ftate  of  Athens  at  that  lime, . 
apd  Hkewife  of 'the  general  lituatioa  of  the 
afl&ir,s  of  Greece*     This  will  lead  me  into 
a  pretty  long  diJfl'ertation,  but  in,,  which  I, 
will. not  lofe .fight  of  Dempfthenes  ;  for  it: 
h  chiefly  from  his  orations  that  I  haye  col- 
leded  what  I  am  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  government  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  ftate  in  Greece,  was  origi-  • 
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nally  monarchical,  the  fame  I  believe  that 
was  in  every  country  where  govemmeat 
was  firft  eftablifhed  by  ftrangers  who  came 
from  civilized  countries^  and  introduced 
arts  and  civility  among  favages ;  which  was 
the  cafe  of  all  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
Athens,  originally  an  Egyptian  colony,  of 
which  Cecrops  the  Egyptian  was  the  firft 
king  ^.  But  favages,  as  it  is  well  known, 
are  the  freeft  of  all  men,  and,  as  thofe 
ftrangers  that  came  into  Greece,  had 
not  power  fufficient  to  make  them  fub-- 
mit  by  force  to  what  they  never  would 
fubmit  to  of  choice,  all  ihofe  antient  Gre- 
cian monarchies  were  extremely  limited, 
the  kings  governing  more  by  perfua- 
fion,  and  fuperior  qualities  both  of  mind 
and  body,  than  by  force  or  legal  authority. 
This  was  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  heroic  king- 
doms of  Greece,  of  which  we  read  in  Ho- 
mer. But  their  power,  inch  as  it  was,  and 
their  wealth,  greater  than  that  of  the  other 


*  See  what  I  have  Taid  upon  this  fabjiA,  in  vol.  ift 
«f  this  vork,  p.  6^0,  and  following. 
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citizens,  did,  by  degrees,  corrupt  their 
manners,  and  the  defire  of  more  power  and 
more  wealth  made  them  tyrants,  as  Thu-* 
cydides  informs  us  ^ ;  the  confequence  of 
which,  among  a  people  uncorrupted,  and 
whofe  minds,  at  leaft,  were  ftill  free,  was 
a  change  of  government  from  monarchy 
to  ariftocracy,  and  from  that  to  democracy. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Athens.  From  mo- 
narchy, which  was  their  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  changed  to  a 
kind  of  ariftocracy,  under,  firft  perpetual, 
and  then  decennial  archons.  And  at  laft 
their  government  became  entirely  popular : 
For  though  they  had  a  council,  which  had 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  government, 

*  lib.  I.  p.  10.  edit.  Stephani. 

t  This  was  called  wffuxvtnf^  as  appears  from  a  paC 
fage  of  DemoftheneS)  sm^i  rrf^«irv,  p.  i68.  edit.  Morell. 
where  he  fays,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Elataca  by  King  Philip,  the  council  aflembled,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  people,  ^M  v^iy  fxtif*?  {r%9  fuxm) 

X^^ikfutrtrm  xmi  flr^A^SirAfvfsMi,  wmt  •  2«M«f  mvm  xm$nrv»     The 

fame  was  the  form  among  the  Romans  i  for  among 
thpm  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  in  antient  times,  went 
|>efore  the  refojutions  of  the  people ;  but  wha^  the  pep- 
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(for  by  the  fcdrms  6f  their  tdnltituticfti  every 
thing  came  before  the  cotincil,  before  it  Was 
propofed  to  the  people  t),  yet  that  council 
itfelf  was  chofen  by  lot  from  among  the 
people  J  and  we  do  not  find,  in  the  hiftory 
of  Athens,  that  there  was  ever  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  betwiict  the  council 
and  the  affembly  of  the  people,  fuch  as 
there  was  in  Rome  betwixt  the  fenate  and 
the  people,  before  the  democracy  there  was 
perfedly  eftabliflied.  This  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Demoft- 
henes* 

The  character  of  the  Athenians,  corifi- 
dered  as  a  people,  is,  I  think,  the  noblefl: 
to  be  found  in  hiftory  :  For  they  were  not 
only  from  the  beginning  brave  and  mag-* 
nanimous,  but  they  were  of  a  nature  fo  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent,  that  Athens  was  the 
refuge  and  affylum  of  all  the  diftrefled  in 


pie  there,  as  in  Athens,  ingcotkd  all  power  to  themfelves, 
they  eluded  this  form  hj  making  a  law,  ut  patres  auSiorts 
effent  in  imertum  comhwrum  eventum  ;  that  is,  fbould  autha* 
rifi  whatever  the  people  ihould  determine. 
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Crreece*  Thjc  Heraclidae,  when  they  were 
expelled  Peloponnefijs,  they  received,  and 
proteded)  a,nd  defended  againft  Euryftheus, 
whom  they  killed  in  battle,  and  at  laft,  by 
force  of  arms,  rcftored  them  to  their  coun- 
try*. Athens,  too,  was  a  fandluary  for 
CEdipus,  and  ihofe  with  him,  when  they 
were  expelled  Thebes  t  i  s^nd  in  the  firfl: 


•  That  they  fo  far  affiftcd  the  Hcraiclidaci  as  to  bring 
them  back  to  Peioponnefus,  is  a  faA,  as  hr  as  I  re- 
member,  only  mentioned  by  Dcmofthenes ;  but  it  is  in 
a  decree  drawn  up  by  him,  in  which  he  certainly  would 
'  not  have  mentioned  a  fa£k  which  had  no  foundation  in 
hiilory*  It  was  the  decree  upon  which  the  alliance  be« 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  was  formed  againft 
Fhilip.  In  this  decree  he  recounts  feveral  of  the  fa- 
vours which  the  Athenians  had  beftowed  upon  the 
Thebans :  And  among  others  he  mentions  this  \  tv? 

p.  1 71-)  As  to  the  faft  of  their  receiving  and  protcfting 
them,  and  killing  Euryftheus  their  perfecutor,  it  is  re- ' 
lated  by  Ihucydides,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory. ' 

f  Demoft.  ubi  fupra. 

Vol.  VI.  Xx 
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Theban  war,  which  followed  foon  after^ 
they  fo  far  fuccoured  the  unfortunate  Ar- 
gives,  that  they  obliged  the  Thf^bans  to 
give  up  the  bodies  of  the  Argive  lead- 
ers, whom  they  had  flain  :  And,  to  come 
down  to  later  times,  they  wpre  not  only 
the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  durft  face 
the  Perfians  in  the  field  ;  but,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  they  defeated  a  prodi- 
gious army  of  them  with  a  handful  of 
men  ;  and  at  Plataeae,  when  the  Lacede- 
monians declined  to  be  drawn  up  againft  the 
Perfians,  they  chearfully  undertook  it  *.  In 
that  war  they,  for  the  fervice  of  the  com- 
mon caufe,  forfobk  their  city  and  theic 
country,  though  they  were  offered  by 
Xerxes,  if  they  would  abandon  the  comr 
mon  caufe,  not  only  to  have  the  pofleilion 
pf  their  own  country  fecured  to  them,  h\x% 
to  have  any  other  country-added  to  it  that 
they  themfelvcs  fliould  choofe,  and  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws.     He  promif* 

*  This  is  related  by  Herodotus,  m  his  ^coiu^  of 
^  b^tle. 
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kd  alfo  to  repair  all  the  mifchief  he  had 
done  in  their  country  by  demolilhing  their 
temples  *.  And  thus>  without  city  or 
country,  they  betook  themfelves  to  the 
fea,  and  furnifhed  twice  as  many  fhips 
as  all  Greece  befides :  So  that  it  was  by 
their  means,  that  the  Greeks  became  maf- 
ters  at  fea{  without  which  it  was  impoflible 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  could  have 
been  preferved.  For,  if  the  Perfians  had 
hot  been  defeated  at  Salamis,  they  would 
have  fo  infelled  the  coafts  of  Greece,  going 
round  Peloponnefe,  and  landing  wherever 
they  pleafed,  that  the  country  would  not 
have  been  habitable,  and  the  people  mud 
have  fubmitted.  And,  in  general,  through- 
but  the  whole  of  that  moft  important  and 
hazardous  war^  they  behaved  not  only  with 


*  Sice  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  cap.  140.  and  following, 
aod  lib.  9;  in  initio  ;  where  we  have  a  moft  noble  and 
fpirited  anfwer  made  bj  the  Athenians  to  theie  offers. 
One  of  the  council«  he  tells  us,  was  of  opinion,  that 
they  (hould  accept  of  them ;  but  the  Athenians,  he 
fays,  ftoned  him,  and  their  wives  ftoned  his  wife.  See 
alio  Demofthenes,  ubi  fi^pra^  .^*  174.  AUre/a.^^nd, 
Ifocrates*s  Panegyric,  p.  60.  Stephanie 
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the  greateft  bravery  and  difintereftednels, 
but  alfo  with  fo  much  temper  and  modera* 
tion,  yielding  in  every  thing  to '  the  Spar- 
tans^ who,  if  tfcey  had  not  been  allowed 
to  take  the  lead,  would  otherwife  have  a- 
bandoned  the  common  caufe,  that  Herodo- 
tus very  juftly  gives  them  the  praife  of 
having  laved  Greece.  And  in  this  refpedt 
they  differed  very  much  from  their  rivals! 
the  Spartans,  who  were  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  generous  and  diOnterefted  people  i 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  felfifh  and  nat- 
row- minded. 

But  the  people  of  any  country,  as  welt 
as  their  kings  and  great  men,  may  be  cor- 
rupted by  wealth  and  power ;  and  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  Athenians  ;  For  when,  by 
their  conquefts  and  their  trade,  they  had 
become  rich  and  powerful,  they  became  in- 
dolent and  luxurious,  and  were  as  liable  lo 
be  flattered  by  orators  and  demagogues,  aar 
any  abfolute  monarch  by  his  courtiers  and 
favourites;  and  in  this  refpedl  1  think  Ari- 
ftotle  very  properly  coa^pares  a  democracy 
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to  a  tyranny  *•  The  firft  remarkable  cor^ 
fuption  of  their  manners  began  under 
Pericles,  one  of  the  bfcft  too  of  their  de- 
magogues, but  l^ho,  in  order  to  make  hi^ 
dourt  to  the  more  indigent  of  the  citi- 
zens, introduced  a  thing  which  had  very 
great  confequences,  and  may  be  faid  to  havd 
been  one  of  the  principal  caufes  df  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  aiid  of  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of 
Greece. 

For  underftanding  of  this,  we  are  to 
know  that  the  Athenians,  when  they  Were 
in  their  glory,  had  a  very  great  revenue^ 
fuch  as  Demofthenes  fays  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  revenue  of  all  the  other 
dates  of  Greece  put  together.f .  And  he 
fays,  that  during  the  forty- five  years  that 
they  were  the  leaders  of  Greece,  they  col- 
leded  a  treafute  of  more  than  ten  thoufand 
talerils  $•     This  treafure  was  appropriated 

*  De  Republican  lib,  4.  cap.  4. 

f  ni^i  rvftff^tnf  p.  107.  in  fine,  ifl  Olynth*  p.  71. 

i  (Xynth.  3d,  p.  2j. 
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for  war,  and  was  what  they  called  their 
^pifiarcL  crparuoTnuif  out  of  which  were 
paid  the  citizens,  when  they  went  tipoa 
Any  expedition,  and  likewife  fuch  merce-* 
naries  as  they  had  occafion  to  hire.  Some 
time  before  the  Perfian  invafion,  it  was 
propofed  to  divide  among  the  citizens  a 
great  fum  which  they  had  then  in  the  trea. 
fury  J  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  Themiftocles,  who,  then  forefeeing 
the  dorm  that  was  coming,  perfuaded  them 
to  employ  it  in  building  ihips.  Nor  wad 
this  treafure  ever  employed,  as  far  as  wd 
know,  for  any  other  purpofe  than  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  people,  till  It  was  diverted  to 
private  ufes  by  Pericles,  Upon  the  following 
occafion.  In  his  time  theatrical  reprefen^ 
tations,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  were 
brought  to  great  perfedion  in  Athens^ 
and  as  the  theatre  was  then  only  of  wood^ 
and  put  up  occafionally,  it  did  not  contaia 
all  the  fpedators,  fo  that  there  was  a  great 
crouding  to  get  into  it,  and  great  conten* 
tion  about  places,  which  often  ended  in 
blows.  This  produced  a  regulation,  by 
which  every  one  was  to  pay  for  bis  feat  fa 
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ynucb,  otherwife  to  have  no  place  ;  and  as 
the  more  indigent  of  the  people  could  but  ill 
afford  thisi  Pericles  took  the  opportunity  of 
makiDg  his  court  to  the  people,  by  propol^ 
ing  that  there  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the 
military  treafure  two  oboli  to  every  one  of 
the  citizens,  one  of  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  a  feat  in  the  theatre^  and  the  other  for 
his  maintenance.  The  bad  eSeGts  of  this 
appropriation  of  public  money  to  private 
vfes  were  foon  felt ;  for  one  Apollo^ 
dorus  wanted  to  bring  back  again  the  mor 
ney  to  the  treafury ;  to  prevent  which,  Eu- 
bulus,  a  great  demagogue  in  thofe  days,  m 
order  to  make  his  court  to  the  people  in 
the  fame  way  that  Pericles  had  done,  pro* 
pofed  that  it  ihould  be  a  capital  crime  for 
aay  man  fo  much  as  to  move  th^t  the  mo* 
ney  fhould  be  again  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  public  *.  And  thus  the  yjtnuLOLTa  crfx'^ 
norriTut^  at  lead  a  great  part  of  them,  be-K 
came  ^hat  they  called  ^(pifjicuTa,  %%»fi%a^ 

*  See  Ulpian's  Comment,  upon  the  b^^innlng  of  thf 
ift  plTntbiac* 
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Nor  did  the  thing  ftop  here  j  for  the  peo- 
ple, haying  once  tafted  of  the  fweets  of 
living   iq   pleafiire   and  eafe  ^t  the  pub* 
lie  expence,  by  degrees  laid  hold  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  (late  under  various 
pretences,  fuch  a«  being  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance in  the  public  aflemblies,   which 
they  called  ^piixaTa  exx^triaaixcc^  and  for 
their  trouble  in  judging  caufes,  which  they 
called  ^fifAMTOf,  iizao'rtza  ;  fo  that,  in  the 
days  of  Demofthenes,   there  was  nothing 
left  for  defraying  any  public  fervice,  ex- 
cept lirft,  the  contributions  of  the  richer 
citizens    called    utr^ogas^  a    very   unequal 
and  arbitrary  afTefTmcnt,  as  it  appears,  and 
which  gave  occafton  to  great  complaints^ 
till  Demofthenes  got  fome  regulations  made 
which  put  the  thing  upon  a  better  foot  * ; 
and,  fecondly,  what   they  calfed  the  Xf/« 
r^yittij  or  public  fervices,  which  was  alfo 
a  burden  upon  the  richer  fort,  fuch  as  the 
fitting  out  of  ftiips  of  war,  called  rgirjgttg^ 
jjj/a,  and  the  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
chorufes  for  their  tragedy  and  comedy^ 

f  II#{i  cTi^^nr,  p.  154. 
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called  XK^Y*^'    ^^^  ^^  appears  from  what 
the  Scholuft  fays  *,  that  the  oholus^  which* 
each  man  paid  for  his  ticket^  was  given  to 
the  archited;  who  put  up  the  theatre  and 
furnifhed  the  machinery. 

Another  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  people  became  indolent  and  effeminate, 
preferring  an  eafy  and  pleafureable  life, 
at  the  public  expence,  to  thofe  toils  and 
dangers  for  which  only  they  were  paid  be** 
fore.  They  did  not  therefore  choofe  to  go 
upon  any  expedition  themfelves,  but  em^* 
ployed  mercenary  troops,  which  being  ve- 
ry ill  paid,  by  reafon  of  the  mifapplicacion 
of  the  public  money,  thofe  whom  they  fent 
out  as  commanders  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy them  in  any  way  in  which  they  could 
find  fubfidence  for  them,  if  the  fervice  up- 
on which  they  went  was  not  fufficient  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  fometimes,  for  want  of 
pay,  they  defertcd  to  the  enemy..    This 

• 
*  Ulpian,  ubi  fapra. 

Vol.  VI.  Y  y 
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produced  trials  and  accufationd  6f  the  cdm« 
manders,  upon  whom  the  people  were  al- 
ways willing  to  lay  the  blame,  father  than 
upon  ihemfelves  ;  and  though  they  Were 
not  willing  to  fight,  they  were  very  wilting 
to  judge,  and  were  difpofed  to  be  remark- 
ably fevere  in  their  judgments  ;  and  th« 
general  opinion  that  prevailed  among  them 
was,  that  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  confifted*, 
firft,  in  proper  votes  or  refolutions  {-^fip^^ 
^uTu)  i  fecondly,  in  the  flrid  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice.  All  this  appears  from  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  ;  and,  if  we  can 
believe  Ifocrates,  they  were  come  to  futh  a 
degree  of  degeneracy,  that,  even  when  they 
went  abroad  upon  any  expedition,  they 
lerved  as  rowers  aboard  their  own  veflels, 
while  they  employed  their  barbarous  mer- 
cenaries 10  fight  for  them.  But,  though 
they  were  thus  declined  in  fpirit  and 
courage,  they  continued  flin  to  excetl  ia 
the  arts  %  and  were  befides,  in  the  com- 


*  Their  tafte  of  pleafure  was  no  doubt  very  fine^ 
but  it  was  very  expeaiive ;  for  Demofthenes  telk  os^in 
his  fifth  Philippic^  towards  the  beginning,  that  they' 
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inon  affairs  of  life,  people  of  the  quicked 
apprehenfion,  and  wh)at  we  would  call  the 
jclevereft  ppople  in  Grcjcce  *. 

S\}ch  was  the  charader  of  the  people 
with  whom  Demofthenes  had  to  do.  .  We 
;are  now  to  confidcr  in  what  ftate  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece  were^  when  Demofthenes 
appieared  upon  the  ftage.  The  Lacedemo* 
pians,  after  haying  been  for  many  years 
the  leading  people  in  Greece,  had  loft  that 
honour  by  their  defeat  at  Xeudlra,  and 
were  now  engaged  in  war  with  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates  of  Peloponnefe,  who 
had  ta^en  that  opportunity  to  (hake  off 
fheir  dependence  upon  them.  The  The- 
bans^  who,  ever  fince  their  vi^ory  at  Leuc- 
tra,  had  taken  the  lead  in  Grecian  affairs, 
were  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  war  with  the  Phocians,  who  inhabited 


fpent  more  upon  the  feaft  of  the  u»f»h,f»i»i  and  of 
Bacchus,  than  upon  any  one  of  their  naval  expeditions. 

*  Demofthenes,  who  did  not  flatter  them,  gives 
thcill  this  teftimony,  fwftu  irmtrmf  vf««$  d{vT«r«  ^r,9iym 
f«.    Olynth.  3.  p.  ,23. 
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a  country  adjoining  to  the  Straights  of 
Thermopylae.  The  Athenian s,  too^  were 
likewife  engaged  in  what  th^y  called  the 
fecial  war,  which  wag  a  war  betwixt  them 
and  the  Chians,  the  Rhodians^  and  the  By- 
zantians,  who  were  formerly  their  allies,  of 
rather  their  fubjedst  but  now  had  fhaken 
oflF  the  yoke,  and  formed  a  <;onfederacy 
againft  them  *.  In  this  diftraded  ftate  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  a  new  power  appeare4 
on  the  ftage  that  never  was  heard  of  be- 
fore. This  was  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  ^ 
country  formerly  tributary  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  of  fo  little  eftimation,  that,  at 
pemofthenes  tells  us,  a  man  did  not  chqfe 
to  take  a  flave  from  that  country.  Thit 
Philip  was  the  third  fon  of  Amyntas,  the 
preceding  king.  The  eldeft  was  aflailinatT 
ed,and  the  fecond  was  killed  in  a  battle  witji 
the  Illyrianst.  By  thefe  accidents  Philip 
became  king  of  Macedon.  But  there  was. 
another,  which  contributed  moft  of  all  tet 
make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  proved 
(jo  be,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  have  Uf4t 

^  pbanius  in  Prolegom.  ad  Dempj^^ 
I  V^i^n|  ubi  fupra^ 
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the  foundation  of  the  univerfal  monarchy 
of  the  Macedonians.  It  was  this ;  Amyn* 
tas  having  had  fome  diflference  with  the 
ThebanSy  who  were  then  the  governing 
people  in  Greece,  and  being  obliged  to  fub* 
mit  to  them,  fent  his  third  fon  Philip  to 
Thebes,  as  a  hoftage  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  impofed  upon  him. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  kpami- 
non^M,  the  greateft  man,  perhaps,  that  ever 
Greece  produced,  who  had  been  inilruded 
by  Lyfis,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  that 
happened  then  to  be  re(iding  at  Thebes^ 
Befides  the  inftrudion  he  got  from  £pa- 
minondas^  the  care  of  his  education  wat 
committed  to  Naufithous,  another  Pytha- 
gorean philofopher,  who  was  redding  at 
Thebes  while  Philip  was  there  ♦  j  fo  that 
Philip  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  nurfling 
of  philofophy,  without  which,  1  think  it 
would  have  been  impoilible  that,  coming 
from  a  barbarous  nation,  fuch  as  Macedo* 
nia  was  at  that  time,  he  fbould  have  been 
fo  great  a  king ;  as  impoffible,  as  that  hi« 

*  Pipdonu  Siculat,  lib,  i6.  Tect  24     ^ 
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U)n  Alexander  fhould  have  conquered  Afia, 
and  been  one  of  the  greateft  men  we  read 
of  in  hiftoryt  if  he  had  not  been  educated 
by  Ariftotle.  How  fenfible  Philip  was  of 
the  benefit  of  a  philofophtcal  education,  is 
evident  from  ^  letter  of  his,  dill  extant,  to 
Ariftotle,  written  upon  occafion.of  the 
birth  of  Alexander ;  wherein  he  fays,  That 
he  does  not  tha^k  the  gods  fo  much  for  hav- 
ing beftowed  a  fon  on  him,  as  for  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  having  him  educated 
under  fuch  a  philofopher  as  Ariftotle.  Thus 
inftrudied,  Philip,  very  Toon  after  his  father'^ 
death,  (hewed  how  much  he  had  profited 
by  thefe  inftru<3ion8  ;  and  firft  he  enlarged 
himfelf  upon  the  fide  of  Thrace,  where 
there  were  many  flourifliing  Greek  cities, 
fuch  as  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaea  *>  and^ 
among  others*  Olynthus,  which  was  a  cq-- 
lony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  which 
itfelf  was  originally  a  colony  from  Athensf . 
All  thefe  cities  he  fubdued  ;  and  then  l^e 
began  to  extend  his  power  ypon  the  oth^r 

•  Olynth.  I.  p.  5. 

t  LibSn.  Argum.  ad  Olynth,  i^ 
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fide,  viz.  in  Theffaly,  where  taking  ad^ao^ 
tage  of  the  diVifion  of  that  pfedplt  among 
(hetnfelves,  he  became  lifcewife  mailer  of 
fhem.  Being  thus  in  the  tieighbourhood 
of  Greece,  he  got  into  it  bjr  the  means 
of  the  war  above  mentioned,  betwixlt 
the  The^barrs  and  the  Phocians,  in  which 
the  ThebanS  being  unfuccefsful,  weife 
prevailed  upon  by  foihe  frJfcnds  that  Philip 
had  thefe,  to  Call  him  to  their  afliftaniM^; 
for  Philip,  by  his  money  and  his  intrigue*, 
had  procured  to  himfelf  fHendsinalmoft  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  hy  whofe  help,  as  much 
as  by  the  force  of  his  •  arm^,  •  he  fabdudd 
that  country.  Having  thus  got  into  Greece, 
he  very  foon  put  an  *nd  to  the  Phocian 
war,  by  totally  deftroying  that  people^ 
in  whofe  place  he  was  admitted  to  be 
of  the  council  of'  the  Amphiflyons  *^ 
After  this,  that  council  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Locrians,  (a  contrivance,  as  Dc- 
mofthenes  faysfi  ^^  Philip's  friend  at  A- 


*  Liban.  Argum.  ad  Orat.  «s{i  ti^ntn^* 
f  ni^i  rtt^dfUj  pr  164* 
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tfaeoss  JEfchineSy)  oa  acicount  of  feme  land 
which  the  Locriana  poflefled,  but  which 
the  Amphidyons  fsud  belonged  to  the  Del* 
phic  Gody  and  having  tried  in  vain  to  fub- 
due  them  by  arms^  they  called  to  their  af- 
fiftance  Philipt  and  chofe  him  general  of 
the  Amphidyons.  Upon  which  he^  not 
minding  the  (acred  ground  which  was  the 
Yubjed  of  the  controverfy,  turned  his  arma 
againft  Elataea,  a  ftrong  town  upon  the 
confines  of  Baeotia,  and  made  hiinfetf  maf* 
ter  of  it*.  This  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
Thebans,  and  made  them  join  againft  Phi<^ 
lip  the  Athenians,  with  whom  before  they 
were  at  variance^  Then  followed  the  bat'^ 
tie  of  Cheronaeai  which  made  Philip  maf-^ 
ter  of  Greece. 

It  was  when  this  mighty  power  was  yet 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  when  Philip  waa 
banning  to  extend  himfelf  upon  the  fide 
of  Thrace,  by  the  conqueft  of  the  cities  a-> 
bove  mentioned,  that  Demofthenes  firil  ap- 


f  Dcmoft.  nbi  fupra« 
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peared  in  the  fcene  of  public  bufinefs.  At 
this  time  it  could  not  be  faid  that  there  was 
any  leading  people  in  Greece:  For  the 
Thebans,  though  in  war  they  had  prevailed 
againft  the  Lacedemonians  under  their  phi- 
lofophical  leader  Epaminondas,  had  not  wif- 
dom  or  ability  fufficient  to  fill  their  place 
in  time  of  peace.  All  Greece,  therefore, 
at  that  time  confided  of  fo  many  indepen- 
dent ftates,  each  contending  for  the  matte- 
ry ;  and,  as  I  have  faid,  Philip  had  his  par- 
tizans  almoft  in  every  city,  and  particular- 
ly in  Athens. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  part  that  De- 
mofthenes  aded  was  perhaps  the  greateft 
that  any  man  ever  aded  in  the  political 
line ;  and,  if  Greece  could  have  been  favcd 
by  counfel  and  eloquence,  it  would  have 
been  faved  by  him :  And  I  believe  it  is  true 
what  he  fays  himfelf  %  that,  if  there  had 
been  fuch  another  man  in  each  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  that  country  never  would 

•  ni(i  rrif  •»¥. 

Vol.  VI.  Z  z 
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have  been  conquered  by  Philip.  The  great* 
eft  triumph  of  his  eloquence  was  in  Thd)es9 
whither  he  was  fent  ambaflador  by  the  A- 
thenian  people,  after  Philip  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  Elataea,  in  order  to  perfuade  the 
Thebans  to  join  the  Athenians  againft  Phi- 
lip, in  defence  of  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece.  And  though  he  was  oppofed  by 
Philip's  ambafTadors,  who  were  there  pre- 
fentf  and  though  the  Thebans  were  under 
great  obligations  to  Philip,  and  had  long 
been  at  variance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
though  they  ftill  felt  the  lofs  they  had  fuf- 
fered  in  the  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Pho- 
cians,  yet  nothing  could  ftand  before  the 
force  of  Demofthenes's  eloquence,  exciting 
them  to  aft  the  noble  and  generous  part,  fo 
that  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  they  ran  to 
arms,  and  Demofthenes  was  fo  great  a  man 
among  them,  that  he  not  only  guided  their 
public  aflemblies  as  much  as  he  did  at  A- 
thens,  but  directed  their  generals  ^.     By 

*  This  is  related  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Demoft- 
henes,  upon  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  a  very  dlU- 
gent  and  accurate  hiftorian,  and  who  lived  about  that 
time. 
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the  acceflkm  of  the  Thebans,  fuch  a  con- 
federacy was  formed  againft  Philip^  as  fair- 
ly put  him  to  a  (land,  and  obliged  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  But  the  war  going  on,  the 
confederates  had  at  firit  the  advantage  in 
two  adions  \  till  at  laft  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chaeronea  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  an  event  for  which  Demofthenes 
could  not  be  anfweraUe,  as  he  fays  him- 
felfs  not  having  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my ;  for  with  refped  to  his  behaviour  as 
a  foldier,  befides  that  it  could  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  fate  of  the  day,  I  fufped 
it  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  Plutarch 
and  other  v^iters;  for  if  it  had  been 
as  bad  as  they  reprefent  it,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  mentioned,  and  much  in- 
fifted  on  by  iEfchines,  in  his  oration  a- 
gainft  Ctefiphon,  where  he  throws  out  all 
fort  of  abufe  againft  Demofthenes. 

In  his  political  condud,  too,  there  was  a 
ileadinefs  and  a  conftancy  which  is  not 
commonly  found  in  politicians,  efpecially 

*  Demoft.  wt^t  mf«A. 
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thoie  of  modern  times:  For  he  oppofed, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Macedonian 
power,  and  continued  to  oppofe  it,  while 
he  lived,  choofing  rather  than  fubmit  to  it, 
and  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, to  go  out  of  life.  Whatever 
truth,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  the  ftory 
of  his  taking  the  Perfian  money  .againft 
the  Macedonian,  or  of  Alexander's  money 
which  Harpalus  had  run  away  with  *,  he 
was  incorruptible  by  the  Macedonian. 


*  As  to  his  taking  money  from  the  king  of  Perfia, 
for  ftlrring  up  Greece  againft  the  Macedo|inn«  Flntarck 
Ijiys,  it  was  proved  by  writings  which  Alexander  found 
in  Babylon.  But  with  regard  to  the  money  which 
Plutarch  fays  he  took  from  Harpalns,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  fpeak  againft  him,  and  perfaade  the  people 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Alexander,  I  think  he  is  juftificd 
by  what  Paufanias  tells  in  Corinthiacis  ;  who  relates^  that 
after  the  death  of  Harpalus,  one  of  his  domeftics,  who 
had  been  his  treafurer,  was  apprehended  by  a  Macedo- 
nian commander,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  all 
thofe  to  whom  Harpalus  had  given  money,  but  De» 
mollhenes  was  none  of  them  \  and  when  it  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  his  defiring  to  have  the  matter  tried  by  the 
Areopagus,  the  mod  foleiRD  and  fevere  tribunal  in  A- 
thens,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  confident  of  his  inno^ 
cencc.  # 
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.  In  forming  this  grand  alliance*,  of  which 
it  appears  he  himfelf  was  the  life  and  foul, 
he  found  more  difficulty  at  home  than  a*< 
broad ;  for  he  had  two  paflions  of  his 
countrymen  to  druggie  with,  both  as  ftrong 
as  any  in  human  nature,  viz.  firft  the  love 
of  pleafure,  together  with  that  foftnefs  and 
averfion  to  toil,  and  danger,  and  hazardous 
enterprife,  which  a  life  of  that  kind  necef- 
farily  prodiices.  Secondly,  the  love  of 
money,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  defirc* 
of  fuperfluous  wealth,  or  what  is  called  a- 
varice ;  hut  the  defire  of  money  to  live  up- 
on in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  ac* 

*  Plutarch^  in  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  reckons  up 
all  the  ftates  that  he  confederated  againft  Philip,  viz. 
the  Euboeans,  Achaeans,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Leu-i 
cadians,  Corcyraeans,  befides  the  two  great  ftates  of 
Athens  and  Thebes — (See  what  Demofthenes  himfelf 
fays  of  this  confederacy.  De  Corona^  p.  1 79.  edit.  Morelii.) 
-^Amongft  aU  thefe,  fays  Plutarch,  he  went  about  as 
ambafiador.  and  by  his  eloquence  perfuaded  them  to  join 
the  public  caufe  \  fo  that  in  this  way  he  colIeAed  a  force 
againft  Philip  of  no  lefs  than  15,000  foot  and  2000 
horfe  of  mercenaries,  befides  the  national  troops  belong- 
ing to  each  of  thefe  ftates.  This,  perhaps,  was  the 
greateft  army  of  Greeks  that  ever  was  collcAed  together. 
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chftomed  to  live  for  many  years  :  For,  as 
I'  have,  obferved,  they  were'  in  the  ufc  of 
fobfiftitig  upon  the  fpoila  of  the  public^ 
iRhich  they  divided  among  themfelves,  and 
applied,  partly  to  their  living,:  and  part- 
ly  to  their  theatrical  entertainments*. 
There  was  alfo  i  third  paflioo' of  theirs, 
which  Demofthenes  had  to  encotrater, 
equally  ftrong^  and  as  deeply  implanted 
ip>  human,  nature ;  I  mean  their  vanity, 
•which  was  greatly  flattered  by  the  dema^ 
gogues  at  that  time,  who,  as  Dedkofthenes 
tells  usf,  ufcd  frequently  tb  afk  them^ 
Wnat  they.would  hfilve?  What  they:  fhould 
move  tor  ?  What  they  fliould  do  to  pleafe 
them  ?  And  in  almoft  every  fpeech  made 
by  fuch  orators,  they  were  entertained 
eiih€;r  vrith  their  own  praifes,  or  thofe  of 
their  anceftors.  This  made  it  very  dan- 
gerous  to  fpeak  freely  to  them,  as  Demoft- 
hcnes  frequently  cblerves,  being  very  ira- 
fc;ble,  as  all  vain  men  are,  and  very  apt  to 
do  fevere  thingg  in  their  anger.  Nor  in- 
deed could  Demofthenes  have  treated  them 

•  P.  ?(;i    ^nd  fcUowing. 

t  Oiynth.  3  p.  ^4.  cUiU  Morclii. 
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with  the  freedom  he  did^  if  he  had  not  laid 
the  blame  of  their  Ul  condud  upon  thofe 
demagogues  :  Yet  even  that  ^yay  it  was  by 
no  means  fafe  ;  and  he  tells  them,  that  he 
Ibould  not  wonder,  if  he  fuflPered  more 
from  thepi  by  telling  them  fuch  things,  than 
chofe  gentlemen  fuffered  by  doing  them ; 
and  he  adds,  *  For  you  are  not  always  to  be 

*  fpoken  to  freely ;  and  I  am  furprifed  that 

*  you  now  hear  me  */  And  indeed  he  had 
reafon ;  for  what  is  called  his  Pbilippics, 
and  which,  from  the  name,  one  fhould 
imagine,  was  an  invedive  againft  Philip,  as 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  bearing  the  fame 
name,  are  againft  Anthony,  is  rather  an  in- 
vedlive  againft  the  people  of  Athens,  whom 
he  every  where  reproaches  with  their  in- 
dolence, effeminacy,  and  fcandalous  abufe 


•  Olynth.  3.  p.  27.  5c  Philipp.  i,  in  Jine,  where  he 
fays,  <  That  as  he  knows  certainly  it  is  for  their  advan- 

<  tage  to  hear  what  he  told  them,  fo  he  wifhed  he  knew 

<  as  certainly^  that  it  was  for  his  advantage  to  tell  them 

<  fuch  things ;  for  then  (fays  he)  I  (hould  have  told  you 
•  them  with  much  more  pleafure.   Uncertain,  however, 

<  as  it  is,  what  (hall  befal  me,  I  venture  to  tell  you  what 

<  I  am  fure  it  will  be  for  your  good  that  you  fliould  do/ 
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of  public  money  ;  whereas  Philip  he  com- 
mends for  his  aftivity,  bravery,  and  con- 
tempt of  toil  and  danger,  when  fet  againflr 
glory  and  empire  *.  And  when  at  any 
time  he  mentions  the  great  actions  of  their 
anceftors,  it  is  only  by  way  of  reproach  to 
them,  who  had  degenerated  fo  much  from 
thofe  anceiiorst* 

Without  this  noble  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
manly  boldnefs,  which  feared  not  the  rage 
of  a  multitude  any  more  than  the  frowns 
of  a  tyrant,  his  eloquence  could  have  avail- 
ed nothing ;  nor  even  with  it,  could  any 
eloquence  lefs  than  that  of  Demofthenes, 
feconded  too,  and  enforced  as  it  waS|  both 

*  The  Olynthiacs,  I  think,  fliould  be  rather  called 
the  Philippics  of  Demofthenes ;  for  in  them  he  is  very 
fevere  upon  the  vices  of  Philip,  fuch  as  his  perfidy,  hii 
jealoufy  of  fuperior  merit,  apd  his  debauchery* — See 
particularly  Olynth.  t.  p,  1 7.  It  Is,  however,  evident, 
that  he  does  not  do  this  merely  for  the  pleafure  of 
railing  at  a  man  whofe  power  he  oppofed,  without  any 
hatred  to  his  perfon ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  the 
Athenians,  and  make  them  confider  his  power  as  not 
altogether  invincible. 

t  Olynth.  3,  p.  25.  edit.  Morelii. 
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by  his  private  life  and  pttbUc  condud:,  hafve 
jperfuaded  a  people^  funk  in  pleafure.  and 
indolence^  to  give  up  their  'feafts>-  their 
ihews,  and  ele^at  entertainments  of  ike 
theatre^  and  what  was^  Hill  inore^  even 
tbtir  daily  breads  (o  refunae  the  fjplrit  of 
their  foTiefathers/  and  to  engage  in  a  moft 
perilous  war  againft  a  great  king^  at  ihe 
head  of  a  mighty  army  hitherto  invincible. 

The  fpeeclies,  ^y  which  fo  great  things 
were  accomplished,  are  fuch  as  might  be 
lexpe^f (J,:  full^  of  fenfe,  fpiriu  and  political 
prudentc.  While  he  reproaches  the  Athe- 
ni^ns.for  their  pad  conduct,  he  tells  theoi 
that  yetj  if  they  will  do  what  they  ought 
tp.  do,  all  .will  be  well  *•     And  while  he 


•  In  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Philippic  iKe  tcU* 
ihem,  that  though  their  affairs  had  then  a  Terjr  bad 
afpeft,  they  muft  not  dcfpair ;  *  For/  fays  he,  ^  tirhat  is 

*  worft  in  time  paft,  that  is  bcft  with  rcfpeft  to  the  fu-< 
«  tUrc : — And  what  is  that  ?  It  is  this, — that  you  having 
»*(ldne  hoihing  of  what  ybu  ought  to  have  done,  youf 

*  affairs  are  in  a  bad  fituation  ^  ior  if  they  were  in  fuch 

Vol.  VI.  3  A 
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magaifies  tfa)e  valotir  knd  enterprifing  fpw 
fit  of  Philip,  he  ^t  the  fame  time  fhews 
his  weaknefles ;  and  fays  ^hat  was  certain- 
ly truey  that  rt  was  a  fxngle  man  only  that 
they  had  to  deal  with,  not  the  ftrength  of 
a  ftite  * }  {6  that,  if  they  were  to  do  no-i 
thing  btit  gain  tioie,  even  that  woald  be 
profitable* 

But  what  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  rhe*-^ 
f oric  6f  Demofthdnes,  and  g?ves  it  an  air 
of  grandeurr  which  fefs  it  much  abo^e  that 
of  any  other  orator,  is  whit  Pllitarch  baa 
obferved,  that  the  topk:  he  infifts  moft 
tpon  in  his  pubird  orations  is  the  to  iLohMf^ 
of  the  fair  and  the  handfome ;  for  it  ia 
only  from  three  motives  that  men  ara 
perfuaded  to  ad — the  pleafureable,  the 
profitable,  and  the  beautiful  or  the  ho^ 
nourable.  Now»  of  thefe  threc^  the  laft 
is  by  far  the  noblell  both  for  the  fpeak- 


<  a  Ctuatiota,  jou  having  done  every  thiog  that  was  prec* 

<  per,  there  were  no  hope  of  their  mending/ 

f  Philipp.  3' P*  73-  
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cr  and  the  heareri.  It  was  by  argu- 
ments of  this  kind»  as  Pliitarch^  has  re« 
poned  from  Theopompus,  that  he  pprfuad^ 
cd  the  Thebans  to  afTociate  with  their  e- 
semies  the  Athenians  againft  (heir  friend 
Philip,  when  every  motive  of  intereft  and 
iafety  was  upon  the  other  fide.  It  was  la 
this  way  that  in  the  oration,  about  the 
trown^  he  juftifies  himfelf  for  having  per- 
fuaded  his  countrymen  to  ad  the  noble, 
though  unfuccefsful  part,  which  they  acted, 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  a- 
gainft  Philip ;  and  tt  is  this  which  gives  the 
beauty  to  that  fine  paflage,  fo  juftly  cele- 
brated by  Longinus,  where  he  fwears  by 
the  (hades  of  thofe  that  fell  at  Marathon 
amd  Plataeae,  that  the  Athenians  did  not 
err  in  preferring  what  was  dangerous  and 
in  the  event  fatal,  becaufe  it  was  honour- 
able,  to  what  was  eafy  and  fafe,  but  inglo** 
rious.  And  in  general  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  with  the 
Athenians  in  his  public  oraiious  are  almofl; 
all  drawn  from  this  fource  ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  this  view  that  he  urges  the  ex- 
ample of  their  anceftors,  who  did  fo  much 
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for  the  commoa  liberties  of  Greece^  witb 
fo  generous  a  neglefl:  of  their  own  intercft 
as  is  not  td  be  equalled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  He  therefore  very  well  deferves 
the  praife  which  Panaetius  the  orator,  quot- 
ed by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Demoflhenes^ 
gives  him,  for  his  infifting  fo  much  in  thefc 
orations  upon  the  to  xaXov^  or  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  honourable,  and  which  is  eligible 
for  his  own  fake,  and  preferable  to  what 
was  pleafant,  eafy,  and  even  profitable  *. 
And  it  is  certain^  that  no  orator,  whofe 
works  are  extant,  infifts  fo  much  upon 
this  topic  in  any  deliberative  or  judicial  o- 
ration. 

This  elevation  of  mind,  which  raifcd  Dp- 
mofthenes  fo  much  above  all  other  orators^ 
and  this  enihuiiafm  for  the  to  xaAor,  it  is 
probable  that  he  acquired  in  the  fchool  of 
Plato,  whofe  fcholar  be  was*     In  the  fame 


•  Sec  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Demofthencs,  where 
he  gives  us  the  vords  of  Panaetius,  which  Taylor,  in 
his  edition  of  Demofthenes,  yoL  id.  p.  657.  has  (rait^- 
fcribcd. 
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manner  PericleSf  whpm  DeQiofthenes  pro« 
ppfed  to  himfdf  as  bis  modeI»  by  hearinf 
Aaaxagoras  the  pbilofoplicr^  attained  xm 
that  fublimf  of  eloqueDce,  compared  by  the 
writers  of  his  age  10  the  bolt  of  Ju* 
pitery  which  utothing  couid  ftand  before  ; 
and  it  was  Cicero^s  bead  that  he  came  forth 
an  orator,  not  put  of  the  ihops  of  rheto* 
ricians,  but  from  the  walks  of  the  acade* 
my  *.  And  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that 
it  is  philoibphy  which  perfeds  all  the  arts  ; 
noi:  is  there,  without  philofophy,  any  thing 
tiuly  great  in  the  works  of  men  ft 


*  Cicero,  Di  Oratcrf,  lib.  i.  where  fa^ldls  ns,  that 
this  appeared  from  a  letter  of  Demofihenes,  which  it 
feems  was  then  preferved  $  and  if  he  bad  not  faid  fo.^ 
Cicero  thinks  that  it  appears  ex  gitiere  et  granJitat^ 
verhrum  ;  I  think  I  may  add,  that  it  appears  ftiil  mor^ 
from  the  matter  of  his  orations, 

t  See  Quintilian,  lib.  12.  cap.  2.  Of  this  philofo^ 
phical  rhetoric  the  Halicarnaffian  fpeaks  much  in  fun- 
dry  places,  particularly  in  bis  work  upon  the  fubjeA  of 
the  antient  orators,  where  he  caUs  it,  <f  m^x*'»  '^*  9** 
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And  fo  much  for  the  matter  of  Demoft« 
lienes's  orations,  upon  which  the  Halicar^ 
paifian  tells  us  he  intended  to  write  a  trea*^ 
tife  ;  but  which  if  he  ever  executed,  it  has 
not  come  down  to  us  *.  In  it  he  no  doubt 
would  have  explained  the  order  and  eco«>* 
nomy  which  Demofthenes  commonly  ob- 
ferves  in  his  orations,    and  would  have 


9i»r$^$9  e^re^iM.  csp.  I.  and  fayf,  that  it  was  quite  loft 
in  his  time,  but  was  beginning  to  be  revived  under  the 
patronage  of  the  great  men.  of  Rome.  He  alfo  men- 
tions it  in  I  he  fame  volame  2d  of  his  works,  p.  ^03. 
and  212.  of  the  Oxford  edition. 

*  Who  would  defire  to  read  more  in  praife  of  De- 
snofthenes,  Mky  confult  Lucian's  encoiSnium  upon  him, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antxpater  the  Mace^ 
donian,  upon  occaEon  of  CalliaSi  whom  he  had  fent  t* 
apprehend  Demofthenes,  reporting  to  him  the  manner 
ef  Demofthenes's  death.  This  converfation  Lucian 
pretends  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia ;  but  it  is  plainly  a  compofition  of  his  own, 
and,  like  a)l  his  othier  compofitions,  very  elegant.  See 
another  encomium  of  Lucian  upon  Demofthenes,  whicli 
I  think  ftill  finer.  I  have  quoted  it  in  my  Difterutioa 
lipon  the  Compofitipn  t>{  thfi  Antientt,  p*  583,  ^onq^r 
od  tp  vol.  2d  of  this  work. 
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(hdwQ  U8  how  artfully  he  mixes  the  argifi*. 
menta  drawn  ffom  feveral  tdpics^  fuch  as 
the  poffible,  the  profitable,  and  the  ha^ 
Dourable :  For  thii  way  of  complicating 
arguments^  and  fo  making  them  more  fon^  ^ 
cible  than  when  Angle  and  detached,  is 
iloted  as  a  peculiar  excellency  of  Deiiioft- 
henes;  This  has  been  done  by  the  Scho- 
liaft  upon  fome  of  his  orations^  but  in  a 
touch  lefs  mafterly  manner  than  it  was 
done  or  could  have  been  done  by  the  Ha^ 
liearnaffian^ 

i  (hall  only  further  obferrc  Upon  this 
bead,  that  the  method  of  teaching  and  of 
rhetorical  perfuafion,  that  is,  perfuafion 
without  teachings  are  quite  different :  For 
la  teaching  we  feparate  every  thing  from 
every  thing,  and  explain  things  diftin^ly 
each  by  itfelf ;  and  hence  it  is  that  accu«^ 
rate  divifion,  as  well  as  definitioni  is  abfo^ 
lutely  neceffary  in  matters  of  fcicncej 
Whereas  in  fpcaking  to  the  people,  who 
are  only  to  be  perfuaded,  not  taught,  at 
leaft  not  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two, 
iaftcad  of  feparaiing  things,  we  accumulate 
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them^  in  order  to  give  them  more  weiglic  $ 
and  we  follow  not  the  order  of  fcience^ 
but  fuch  as  wc  think  heft  fitted  to  infloence 
the  opinions  and  paffions  of  uninftruded 
-men.  f 

The  Halicarnafitan  has  given  us  an  ad^ 
mirable  treatife  upon  what   he.  calls  the 
TicKTix))  Hivt/in^  of  Demofthenes,  ihat  is,  the 
force  and  energy  of  his  language,  of  which 
1  fhall  make  much  ufe  in  the  nexc chapter; 
and  he  promifes  another  upon  his  ir/ktxTiK^ 
iMoTTiSf  that  is,  the  force  of  convidioa> 
which  his  matter  carries.     Bnt  this  work^ 
as  I  have  obferved,  he  either  never  wrote^ 
or  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.    This  want 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fupply,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  and  I  fhali  only  add  upon  the  fub* 
jedl,  that  both  in  the  invention  of  argu*^ 
ments,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  *difpo<ik 
fition  of  them;  there  is  no  orator,  that  etef 
I  read  or  heard  of,  that  equals  him  :  And, 
befides  all  the  force  that  the  rhetorical  art 
gives  to  his  arguments,  there  is  more  plain 
good  fcnfe  in  then[i  than  in  any  oratorial 
Cempofition  I  have  ever  feen  :  And  he  ex* 
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c^lls  as  much  in  exciting  the  paffiona  of  the 
readerst  as  in  argument :  And  I  think  it  is 
true  what  the  Halicarnaflian  has  obferved  *^ 
that  if  a  man  has  any  feeling  at  ally  ic  is 
impoffible  he  can  read  Demofthenes  with- 
out being  agitated  by  the  different  paffions^ 
which  the  Halicarnaflian  mentions.  But 
how  much  more  would  he  have  been  agi- 
tated, if  he  had  heard  Demofthenes  fpeak 
his  orations  ? 

As  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ftate  of  A- 
thens  and  Greece,  at  the  time  when  De- 
mofthenes was  engaged  in  public  buftnefs^ 
is  taken  almoft  altogether  from  his  famous 
oration  De  Corona^  it  is  proper  that  the 
reader  (hould  be  informed  upon  what  occa* 
fion  this  oration  was  made.  Ctefiphon 
moved  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  that 
Demofthenes  (hould  be  crowned  with  a 
golden  crown  on  account  of  his  virtue,  and 
the  good  will  he  had  conftantly  (hewn  to 


*  Di5  adihiranda  vi  dicendi  m  Deaiofthenc— Cap. 
ta.  50«  &  54- 

VoL.  Vf.  3  B 
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the  people  of  Athens  and  to  all  the 
Greeks,  and  on  account  of  his  firmnefs  and 
iiefolution,  and  becaufe  he  ftill  contmuea 
faying  and  doing  every  thing  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  Athens.  And  according- 
ly, upon  this  motion  of  Ctefiphon,  a  decreo 
or  enactment  of  the  people  pafTed,  and  Dc-^ 
mofthcnes  was  fo  crowned.  For  this  de- 
cree Ccefiphon  was  accufed  by  iEfchines» 
as  having  fee  forth  to  the  people  what  waa 
falfe  concerning  Deraofthenes.  He  was 
charged  alfo  with  having  aded  contrary  to 
law  and  form,  both  as  to  the  lime  and  place 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  crown  *.  The 
ttial  came  on  long  after  the  decree  was  pro« 
nounced,  after  the  death  of  Philip^  and 
when  Alexander  was  matter  of  Greece, 
and  engaged  in  the  war  againfl:  the  Pcr- 
fians.  And  as  the  indidment  was  fo  con* 
ceived  as  to  make  Demofthenes  a  party  as 
well  as  Gtefiphon^  he  was  heard  in  defence 
both  of  Ctefiphon  and  himfelf.  This,  at 
I  have  obferved,  neceflariiy   led  him   to 


*  See  the  whole  indiftmeDt  or  y^i^fn,  as  they  call  It^ 
ingro/Ied  in  the  oratioft  Ufclf,  p.  143^  edit.  Morelli. 
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ipeak  much  of  himfelf,  and  to  fet  forth 
what  he  had  done  for  the  fervice  of  the  A- 
thenian&»  and  for  the  preferyation  of  the  li- 
berty of  all  Greece,  Of  all  thefe  fervices 
you  have  a  (hort  fummary  account  towards 
the  end  of  the  oration  *.  And  the  hGt 
undoubtedly  was^  that  he  put  Philip  fairly  < 
to  a  ftand,  having  leagued  againft  him  not 
only  the  Athenians  and  Theban^,  but  al- 
moft  all  the  other  dates  of  Greece  there 
named ;  and  brought  to  the  field  againft 
him  an  army«  as  I  have  faid,  of  no  lefs  than 
15^000  foot  and  2000  horfc  of  hired  troops, 
befides  thofe  which  were  compofed  of  the 
citizens  of  each  of  the  dates :  So  that  I 
think  it  was  with  reafon  he  fays,  that  he 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
greateft  confequence  in  his  time. 

There  is  one  thing  which  diftinguifties 
the  ftile  of  hiftory  from  that  of  rhetoric 
more  than  any  thing  elfe,  which  is,  that  the 
orator  lays  down  general  abftra^  propofi- 
tions  of  the  moral  or  political  kind^  from 

•  P.  1 89.  and  following. 
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which  he  argues.  Thefe  arc  called  in 
Greek  yv^fjLai^  and  in  Latin  /ententiae\ 
and  they  were  reckoned  by  the  antients  a 
great  beauty  of  the  rhetorical  ftilc.  There 
may  however  be  too  many  of  them,  which 
will  give  the  oration  the  appearance  of  a 
philofophical  difcourfe,  rather  than  a  fpeech 
of  bufmefs  :  And  this  is  a  fault  which  I 
have  obferved  in  fome  of  Tacitus's  fpeechcs, 
and  in  thofe  of  Sallufl ;  but  Demofthenet 
has  ufed  them  more  moderately,  and  always 
arifing  naturally  from  the  fubjedi.  As  thofe 
he  has  ufed  are,  I  think,  the  fined  any  where 
to  be  found,  I  will  give  fome  examples 
of  them.  The  firft  I  fhall  mention  is  to  be 
found  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  towards  the 
end,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians 
of  his  time,  inftead  of  applying  to  the 
great  and  important  affairs  of  Greece,  as 
ihcir  forefathers  had  done,  employed  them- 
fcives  in  making  high-ways,  plaftering 
their  ramparts,  colleding  water  in  foun- 
tains, and  fuch  like  trifles  ;  and  he  adds, 

*  1  hat  it  is  not  poffible  that  men,  who  ap* 

*  ply  to  mean  and  trifling  things,  (hould 
^  be  great  minded  men  ;  for  fuch  as  the 
^  fludics  and  applications    of   men   are, 
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•  fuch  of  ncceflity  will  their  minds  be  ♦. 
This  18  true  not  only  of  nations,  but  of 
every  individual ;  for  there  is  no  more  cer- 
tain way  of  difcovering  the  fpirit  and  ge« 
nius  of  any  man,  than  by  obferving  his 
putfuits,  and  what  he  values  bimfelf  for 
excelling  in. 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  the  firft.  Olynthiac  f ,  *  Where 

*  a  man  (fays  he)  fucceeds  beyond  whar  he 
^  defervcfs,  it  difpofes  him,  if  he  has  not  a 


*  £#Ti  ¥  •v^irtr*,  M^i»  /•iy4»  %mi  vi««i«4v  ^^wnpiu  Xm^HU 

f  P,  S*   £df  Monelii.— T«  ym^  iv  ^^mrruv  wm^m  rgf 

^•F  ii»«i.  And  here  we  maj  obferve  how  concifely,  and 
at  the  fame  time  hQW  clearly  this  is  ezprefled  in  the 
Oreek.  It  is  expreflions  of  this  l^ind,  not  to  be  imi- 
tated in  any  other  language,  which  gi? es  that  weight 
of  matter  to  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  orator,  nor  any  other  writer  that  I  know, 
in  which  his  xntrmn  ht9$u^^  as  the  IjalicamaiBan  calb 
it,  cosfi^s. 
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•  great  deal  of  prudence, .  to  aft  very  un- 
^  wifely  ;  and  therefore  it  appears,  in  nia<- 

•  ny  cafes,  to  be  more  difficult  to  prefervc 
^  what  you  have  acquired,  than  to  have  ac- 
^  quired  it.'  This  is  a  maxim,  the  truth  of 
which  may  be  verified  from  many  examples^ 
both  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  noble  fentiment  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  TO  xaAoi^,  and  which  I  am  per* 
fuaded  he  brought  with  him  from  the  fchool 
of  Plato.  It  is  in  the  oration  De  Corona\ 
tvhere  he  fays,  *  That  death  is  neceffarily 

*  the  end  of  human  life,  which  no  man  can 

•  avoid,  if  he  were  to  (hut  himfelf  up  al- 

*  together  from  the  commerce  of  the  world* 
'  But  good  men  it  becomes  to  a£l  the  beau- 

*  tiful  and  honourable  part  in  life,  hoping 
^  the  beft,  but  difpofed  to  bear  with  forti*^ 

•  tude  whatever  lot  it  (hall  pleafe  Provi«- 

*  dence  to  affign  them  f-* 

♦  P.  153.  edit.  Morclii. 

f  The  reader  who  would  form  a  tafte  of  the  beiatf 
of  Demofihenes's  compofition,  fhould  read  it  in  the 
original,  where  he  will  find  a  very  fine  period,  whick 
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I  will  only  juft  mention  another  very  fine 
paiTage  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fubje£fc 
of  traitors  to  their  country,  fuch  as  there 
were  many  at  that  time  in  Greece.,  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  oration  De  Corona  *,  where 
he  (hews  that  traitors,  however  happy  ihey 
may  think  themfelves  by  the  rewards  they 
get  for  their  treafon,  are  truly  the  moft  mi- 
ferable  of  men,  which  he  proves  both  by 
reafons  and  fa£ts. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjedl  of  the 
matter  of  Demofthenes,  I  muft  obferve 
one  great  diiFerence  betwixt  him  and  Ci- 
cero as  to  the  maiter  : — ^Demofthenes  ne- 
ver fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  any  of  his  ora- 
tions, but  where  it  is  abfoluiely  neceflary^ 
which  it  certainly  was  in  the  oration  De 
Corona ;  for  there,  if  he  had  not  fpoken  a 
great  deal  of  himfelf,  and  enlarged  much 
upon  wh^t  he  had  done  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  and  of  all  Greece, 

muft  have  picaled  the  ears  of  the  Atheniaiis^  as  mudi 
as  the  fenfe  of  it  their  undecftandlngs. 

•  P.  142,  edit.  Morelii. 
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he  could  not  hare  defended  himfelf  againfl 
the  charge  which  i£fchine6  brings  againft 
hiixi»  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  honours 
which  had  been  decreed  to  him  upon  the 
motion  of  Ctefiphon :  But  though  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  he  makes  an  apology  for 
fpeaking  fo  much  of  himfelf^.     How  dii* 


^  This  apology  is  fb  well  expreiTed,  and  i&  words  fa 
plain  and  {implex  but  fuch  as  no  better  could  be  devifed* 
that  I  will  give  them  at  length  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftile, 
which  I  admire  for  nothing  more  than  the  plainncfs  of 
his  language^  and  at  the  fame  time  the  propriety  of  it^ 
and  the  weight  of  matter  contained  in  it.  He  obferves 
two  things  in  that  caufe  in  which  ^fchines  had  a  great 
advantage  over  him.  The  firft  was,  that  upon  the  iffiie 
of  the  trial  with  refpeA  to  him,  depended  what  he 
thought  of  the  greateft  value,  the  preierving  the  good 
will  and  efteem  of  his  countrymen,  whereas  ^fchines 
rifked  nothing  but  the  loCng  his  fuit :  And  here  he 
ufes  a  figure,  called  by  the  Scholiait  gLx^Titmnwi^^  which 
expreiles  more  by  faying  nothingi  than  could  have 
been  done  by  many  words.  Ihen  follows  the  other 
thing :  <<  £ri{«y   hi   %  tpvfru  im^tf  mfifmifti  *9sr«(x*'»  ^'^ 

<'  9^vrt  t%  '«vr«v(,«;c^t0-l«i.  T«vT«y  T«iy»r,  '•  fw  ivri  w^h  *«)•• 
^^  r«y,  t«(;rf ,  hi^rttr  *•  it  9mrtt  *0f  tw^s  fifni»  tf»%A«r,  ^iwt 
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fercnt  is  Cicero  in  tKis  refpe6l  from  De- 
inofthenesF  He  brings  himfcif  into  his  o- 
rations  upon  every  occafion^  And  not  on- 
ly into  his  public  orations;  but  alfo  thofe 
in  private  caufes,  fuch  as  that  for  Ar^ 
£hias  the  potty  where  he  fpeaks  a  great  deal 
of  himrelf,  and  of  his  application  to  letters^ 
very  near  as  much  as  upon  the  quellion, 
which  was,  Whether  Archias  was  a  Romaa 
citizen?  beginning  the  oration  with  him- 
ielfy  where  there  is  an  a£Fedled  modefty,  in 
thefe  words :  Si  quid  eft  in  me  ingenityjudi^ 
cesy  quodf  JintiOy  quam  Jit  exiguum;  which 
affectation,  as  1  have  obrerved,  is  always  a 
fign  of  the  great^ft  vanity :  And  I  think  I 
have  {hewn  that  Qcero  was  perhaps  as  vain 
a  man  as  ever  lived. 

And  here  ic  may  be  obferved,  that  a 
great  artift  like  Demofthenes^  who  has  moli 

^  ^•^n.t  sri^i  i^«i;T«v«      XlU^xe^uxi  fH9  «viF,  *0q  fitT^tmTMTUp 

*  rxvr»  ir$m9,      *0*T4  J*«f  t»  ir^ay^«  xvto    mfxyiui^ift   t««- 
T9V   rt|y  utTMt  ^•vT§t  trrt  itxxft  c;^t*»i  '•  rcfvrcf   xym^x 

*  tfrlti^xfAt9§i, 

Vol.  VI.  3  C 
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diligently  ftudied  the  art,  and  by  that 
means  difcovered  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
excelling  in  it,  can  never  be  perfeflly  fatis- 
|ied  with  his  own  performance,  nor  come 
up  to  his  own  idea  of  perfed^ion  in  the  art. 
This,  I  have  ihewn,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
great  painters  of  old  ♦  :  And  therefore,  if 
a  man  defires  only  to  pleaf^  himfelf,  it  is 
better  for  him  not  to  be  fo  perfeft  in  the 
art,  fo  that  h?  niay  rather  admire,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  eyen  his  owa  faults,  guam  Japcrf^ 
ft  ringi. 

♦  P,  376,  and  277.  of  this  vd. 
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CHAP.      1\U 

Scile  divided  into  the  words  and  the  comp$* 
fition  of  the  nvords.^^The  nvords  orna^ 
mented  by  Tropes,  compojition  by  Figures. 
The  stile  of  Demofthenes  Jimpie  with  re^ 

fpcB  to  the  words ;  but  the  compofition 
artificial: — He  excelled  in  t*wo  stiles  dia^- 
metrically  oppofite  to  one  another^  the  plain 
and  fimple^  the  artificial  and  elaborate.-^ 
Of  his  excellence  in  thefirfi^  hisfpeech  ^i- 
gainst  Olympiodoms  is  a  proof. ^^The  dif^ 

fculty  of  excelling  in  that  compojition.—* 
The  stile  of  his  public  orations  perfeiily 
different. -^This  artificial  stile  not  thejiile 
of  converfatibn^  nor  of  the  decrees  of  the 

fenate  and  pet)ple. — //  is  inade  by  fgures 
of  compofition^  not  by  metaphorical  or  poe^ 
tical  words.— Thefe  Figures  of  three  kinds^ 
the  Figured  of  the  fyntax^  of  the  ftnfe^  and 
tf  the  found: — The  Figures  qffyntax  very 

few  in  Demosthenes. — His  Figures  of  the 

fcnfe  notfuch  as  Cicero  ufes^-^Not  fo  im^ 
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moderate  in  bis  ufe  of  Figures  of  the  found 
as  IJocrates  is  .-r- figures  of  found  are  pr(h 
duced  by  a  certain  fmiiarity  of  founds 
which  frikes  the  ear. — The  Halicanuf 

fan  mentions  feveraJ  of  tbenty  among  (h 
thers  ^nt\\\i^{i^j[tfgurealfo  oftbefenfe. 
— Of  the  peeuliariries  of  Demojlbencn 

file .-—  Firfi^  the  arrangement  of  the  ivords. 
'^That  in  his  public  orations  veryjifferent 

from  the  fiile  of  LyfiaSy  or  his  own  file 
in  private  eaufes. — Examples  of  the  in- 
verfon  of  the  natural  order. — Shewn 
that  this  may  be  done  in  fomt  degree  in 
Ea^lifh.r  -This  artificial  compofition  make  f 
,  the  file  of  Demqfienes  obfcure  to  one  who 
is  not  a  good  Greek  fcholar  ^-^Dr,  John* 

fony  judgment  of  the  file  of  Demt^hencs. 
— //  could  not  be  objcure  to,  the  people  of 
uitbens. — Wherein  the  artifice  of  this 
compo/ttion  conffs.r^Example  ofitj^  is)ilh 
a  corfeiiion  of  the  text.— The  ufeof  ac- 
cufoming  one" s  felf  tQ  fuch  ^  compofttion. 
— Another  peculiarity  of  Demofbeness 

file  is  Hypcrbatqni  and  Parenthefes.^ 
This  makes  the  (f  ^^yorajs  or  denfity  of  bis 
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Jlilej^Jnotber  peculiarity  of  his  Jlile  is 
the  raundnefs  or  compa£ln^s  of  his  pe-- 
riods.'^A  period  mufi  have  a  beginning' 
and  an  end^  qfnjuinch  the,  coffne^ion  mujl 
ha  perceptible^  and  marked  by  the^  voice 
in  reading  or /peaking^ — Of  that  figure  of 
the  found  njohich  confifis  of  like:  endings. 
-^This  an  ornament  of  the  prqfe  fiile  a^ 
mong  the  antients^  as  well  as  of  modem 
poetry. — Setreral  examples  of  it  from  IJo-- 
crates^-^^The  difference  betwixt  it  and 
nvhat  is  called  the  intpoyQiMtaix.^^Of  the 

Jimilarity  of  the  compofitim  or  ftruSiure 
of  periods. ^^This  figure  of  found,  affa 
much  too  frecptent  in  IJocrates. — Ifocrates 
concludes  bis  periods  too  frequently  with 
a  "uerb.^—This  a  general  praiiice  among 

.  the  Latin  writers. — Some  apology  to  be 
made  for  both.-^Comparifon  of  the  fiile  of 
Plato  with  that  ofDemofihenes. — Ifocra-' 
tes  alfo  avoided fiudiaufiy  the  coneourfe  of 
vowels  gaping  upon  one  anotber^^Plu^ 
tifrcb^s  acccmnt  of  his  fiile. — Such  a  fiile 
"was  veryfuitable  to  the  genius  andfpirit 
ef  the  writer.'^Demq/ihenes  fiudied  the 
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mufic  of  his  language^  and  made  of  it  a 
noble  melody  and  dignified  rhythm,  ^tb 
fuitable  variety.— The  variety  ofBemoH^ 
henes^s  stile^  the  mofi  distinguijhing  cba-^ 
ra£ieristic  6j  it. — In  this  he  excelh  all 
othir  authors. — Demosthenes  to  be  confi^ 
'  dered  not  as  a  ivriter  only  of  orations^ 
'  but  as  a  fpeaker.-^He  studied  ailion  and 
pronunciation  very  mucb^  and  excelled  in 
it  more  than  in  any  other  art.'— The  beau* 
ty  of  his  orations  pronounced  by  himfelf 
not  to  be  conceived  by  us.— What  is  come 
down  to  us  of  Demosthenei,  only  the  life-^ 
lefs  carcafs  of  his  oratiotts.—Thofe  only 
orators^  ivho  fpeak  their  orations.-*— It  does 
not  appear  that  Cicero  excelled  in  aHian. 
—As  to  the  compofition  of  Cicero^  it  does 
not  deferve  the  chdrader  ivhich  ^«/ii/i- 
lian  gives  of  Demosthenes* s  compofition. 
—He  imitated  Ifocrates  more  than  De^ 
mofhenes,  particularly  in  the  figures  of  the 
found.-— Examples  of  that.^^^intilian 
prefers  him  to  Demosthenes.— It  became 
a  piece  of  national  vanity  among  the  Ro^ 
mans^  to  prefer  their  own  writers  to  the 
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Greeks. — But  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  the 
days  of  Cicero. — The  critics  of  that  time 
difapprovfd  of  hisjiile. 

I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ftjlc  of 
Dcmofthenes,  which,  if  it  be  anfwer-  * 
able  to  his  matter,  mud  make  his  orations 
the  fined  of  all  rhetorical  compofitions. 
Stile  confifts  of  fmgle  words,  and  the  com- 
pofiiion  of  thcfe  words :  And  it  is  either  a 
plain  and  fimple  ftile,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in 
common  difcourfe  ;  or  it  is  a  ftile  of  art, 
fuch  as  is  not  commonly  ufed.  The  words 
are  varied  from  common  ufe  by  what  arc 
(jailed  tropesy  and  the  compofition  by  what 
are  called  figures;  of  both  which  I  have 
clfewherc  fpoken  at  fome  length  *. 

As  to  the  words  of  Demofthenes,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  or  what  we  would 
call  ornamented  or  fine :  For  they  are  ei- 
ther the  common  words  of  the  language, 
or  words  of  bufinefs  appropriated  to  the  go- 
vernment in  Athens,  or  to  judicial  proceed- 
ipgs,  which  may  be  called  verba  forenfta^ 

yol.  34*  of  tlu3  work|  book  4.  chap.  4. 
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nor  is  there  much  of  metaphorical  language 
in  him,  or  grfcat  ufe  of  epithets,  with  which 
we  fo  much  adora  our  prole  as  well  as  our 
poetry.  But  his  ftile,  as  far  as  rerpeds 
the  wordfi,  is  perfeflly  fimple*;  anditii 
the  compofition  only  which  diftioguiihes 
it  from  common  language,  and,  I  may  fay, 
from  the  ftile  of  every  other  author :  For 
as  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  compofi- 
tion,  he  exceeds  all  that  ever  wrote  in 
pcole  f. 

*  Thinre  if  fome  part  of  the  oration  dout  the 
crewn^  wl^ich  J  think  is  an  exception  to  thb  rule.  It 
ys  where  he  defcribes  the  education  and  life  of  his  ad- 
verfarjr  BSchSnt&  \  for  he  there  ufes  words  which  may 
be  called  Dithframbic,  and  fome  of  them,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  were  made  bf  him  for  the  occafion,  a$  when  he 
calls  ^fchines  istfr#r^«yi»#f  wth^t*  It  was  of  thofe 
terms  of  abufe  that  ^fchines  faid|  (a?  Cicero  informs 
us,  Di  Oratore  PerfeElo\  that  they  were  prodigies,  not 
words— l4i»^r«,  v  ^ftartt*  They  fcrve  to  (hew,  that 
our  orator  could  have  excelled  even  in  that  mdf 
fiile,  if  he  had  judged  it  proper  to  ufe  it  upon  any 
other  occafien. 

t  iEfchines,  his  rival,  allowed  him  the  praifc  of  ad- 
mirable compofitioiii  as  well  as  ezcdent  pronunciation! 
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And  in  the  firll  place,  he  is  perhaps  the  on- 
ly author  that  has  excelled  in  the  two  kinds 
of  compofition  I  have  mentioned,  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  one  another,  fiifl  the  Am- 
ple, plain,  and  unornamented ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  the  artificial,  elaborate,  and  fuch  as  is  as 
different  from  common  idiom,  as  the  art  of 
compofition  can  make  profe.  Of  the  firft 
kind  are  fome  of  his  orations  in  private 
caufes,  fuch  as  that  againfl  Conon,  and  a-> 
nother  againft  Olympiodorus,  the  fiile  of 
both  which  is  fo  different  from  that  of  his^ 
public  orations,  that  I  fhould  not  believe  that 
they  were  his,  if  it  was  not  univerfally  fo 
reputed.  The  Halicarnaflian  has  fpoken  at 
fome  length  of  the  oration  againfl  Conon  ^, 
and  has  told  us  that  it  was  written  in  imi« 
tation  of  Lyfias's  manner.  If  fo,  I  think 
we  mufl  allow  that  he  has  outdone  hi« 
mafter  ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  Lyfias  that 

and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  it  was  by  his 
compofition  chiefly  that  he  got  the  better  of  him.  See 
voL  2d|  p.  365. 

Voh.  VI.  3  D 
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18  fo  perfedly  timple.  In  this  kind  of 
compofition  every  appearance  of  art  la  a-* 
voided,  and  yet  I  am  not  fure,  but  that  the 
ftile  of  it  coft  Demofthenes  at  much  paina 
118  that  of  any  of  hit  orations  in  public 
caufes.  For,  though  it  feem  very  eafy^ 
and  fuch  as  any  one  might  imitate,  yet, 
upon  trial,  one  will  be  foon  convinced  that 
it  is  of  the  kind  which  Horace  mentions : 


-ut  fibi  quiyis 


3peret  idem }  fudet  multam,  fruftraqae  laborct, 
Aufus  idem;  tantum  feries  junfturaqaepoUet. 

A*  P-  V.  24a 

The  other,  againft  Olympiodorus  is  io  the 
fame  ftyle ;  And  as  it  was  fpoken  by  the 
party,  though  written  by  D«mofthene8,  it 
is  admirably  fuited  to  the  charader  of  the 
fpeaker,  who  being  no  orator,  but  a  vulgar 
illiterate  man,  in  the  very  beginning  d?* 
clares  himfelf  unable  to  fpeak,  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pleading, 
puts  the  judges  upon  their  guard  againft 
the  artificial  arguments  of  orators^  which 
his  adverfary  had  ufed.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  very  unnatural  if  he  had  fpolceii 
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ia  the  fame  artificial  manner^  and  would 
have  entirely  taken  away  that  air  of  truth 
and  ingenuity  which  i'uns  through  th^ 
whole  oration*  and  muft  hate  had  a  great 
effed  upon  the  judgei. 

The  difference  of  the  (lile  of  thefe  ovz^ 
tions  from  that  of  his  public  orationsi 
(hews  that  he  underllood  perfedly 

Ddcriptas  imare  tkes,  opeminqae  colorcs  *, 

and  could  fult  his  ftite  to  his  fubjeA,  thail 
which  nothing  fhews  more  judgment  and 
tafte  in  a  writer. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  in  pafling^ 
that  thefe  orations  are  a  proof,  among  ma^* 
ny  others  which  might  be  produced,  that 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  words  which 
we  obferve  in  the  Greek  orators  and  other 
elegant  writers^  was  not  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Athens*  of  which 
the  two  orations  above  metitioned  werd 
undoubtedly  an  exa£l  imitation.  Neither 
was  it  their  ordinary  fiile  of  bufinefs,  or 
of  their  poblic  aOs»  as  is  evident  from  i«« 

^  Horati  An  Pdrtic^i 
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veral  decrees  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
which  we  have  in  the  orations  of  Oemoft« 
henes,  and  particularly  in  the  oration  a^ 
bout  the  Crown.  Only  there  is  one  decree 
of  the  people,  drawn  up  by  Demofthenea 
himfelf,  mentioned  in  that  oration,  which 
I  think  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  for, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  very  much  longer 
than  any  other  decree  mentioned  in  that 
or  any  other  oration  :  And,  fecondly,  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  rhetorical  compofition, 
and  alfo  of  rhetorical  argument  *  ;  And  it 


*  The  fentences  m  this  decreei  are  almoft  as  long 
as  tbofe  in  any  of  his  orations.  One  begins  with  the 
words  <£aA99«}««  9r«Aii9,  and  ends  with  the  word  ^ty«r.^ 
The  next  fentence  begins  k«i  Hmt  ^ly,  and  ends  with 
the  word  juir«}«vA«iy^if«vi.  The  fentence  containing 
the  decree  itfelf, '  (for  what  goes  before  is  onljr  an  in- 
trodufbion  to  it),  and  imtnediatelj  following  the  other 
two  fentences,  is  almoft  as  long  as  the  other  two  put 
together*  And  it  concludes  with  a  period  very  welL 
compofed,  containing  an  argument  of  the  rhetorical 
kind,  drawn  from  a  topic,  which,  as  I  ha^e  obferved, 
Demofthenes  infills  much  upon,  I  mean  the  topic  oif 
the  T*  ««A»v,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  rhetorical 
turn.    The  words  are,  EiJWs  *«r4  mi  «»ri<«  ^i»  w^h 
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ia  more  fevere  againft  Philip,  than  any  of 
the  orations  we  call  Philippics,  in  which 
he  often  finds  more  fault  with  the  Athe- 
nians than  with  Philip. 

But  we  are  to  confider  that  this  decree 
was  written  upon  a  great  occafion,  the 
taking,  by  Philip,  of  Elataea,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  upon  the  confines  of  Attica#  Up« 
on  this  occafion  it  was  proper  to  excite 
the  people  of  Athens  to  join  with  their 
enemies  the  Thebans^  in  a  confederacy 
that  was  neceflfary  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  ftates,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  decree  con- 
tained the  fubftance  of  Demofthenes's 
fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  decree  was  made  *• 

4iir«rTf^lir5«i)  «ir«i(i«y    kmij  mm  fn  raf  «£AA4m»r  }#{««   »«» 

*  This  decree  is  to  be  found  in  Morell's  edition,  p. 
170* 
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His  other  kind  of  ftUe  U,  u  I  have  faidt 
in  refpedl  of  the  compofition,  very  aftifi>« 
c'lal.  It  18  the  ftile  of  hi*  OlynchiacSi  his 
oration  about  the  Grown,  and|  in  general^ 
all  his  public  orations,  to  which  he  thought 
a  ftyte,  much  more  eleyated  and  more 
raifed  above  common  fpeech  than  thai 
which  he  ufed  in  common  caujfes^  Was 
fuitable< 

But  it  was  not  by  metaphorical^  poeti«<' 
caU  and  dythyrambic  words^  as  they  called 
them,  that  be  raifed  his  ftile  in  thofe  ora^ 
tions,  (fbr^  as  I  have  obferved,  his  wc^ds  ia 
all  his  orations  are  either  fcriM  of  bufinela 
or  of  common  ufe),  but  it  was  by  figures 
of  compofiftion. 

Thefe  figures  of  compofition  are  of 
three  kinds  :  For  they  are  either  figures  of 
the  fynux,  of  the  fenfe»  or  of  the  founds 
In  thefe  three  ways  language  is  wonder** 
fully  varied,  and  ftiles  formed  exceeding-* 
ly  different  from  one  another.  Of  the 
two  firft  I  have  fpoken  pretty  fully  in  an^ 
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other  volume  of  thw  work  *  j  and  I  (hall 

only  add  here»  that  with  refpe^l  to  figures 

of  fyntax,  there  arc  very  few  of  them  to 

he  found  in  Demoftheneat  unlefs  we  call 

by  that  name  certain  eliptical  exprefiions, 

which  produce  a  brevity  very  remarkable 

in  the  Attic  writers,  by  which  they  both 

exprefs  their  meaning  in  fewer  words,  and 

arrange  thefe  words  in  a  manner  different 

from  what  is  pradifed  by  other  Greek 

writers.     If  to  thcfe  exprcflions  you  give 

the  name  of  figures,  Demofthenes  certain* 

]y  abounds  with  them.    And  it  is  in  the 

ufe  of  them,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ietvorm 

of  his  ftyle  confifts ;   for  by  them,  his 

matter  is  more  condenfed,  and  makes  a 

greater  imprefCon  upon  the  mind  of  the 

hearery  or  reader,  than  it  could  otherwife 

do.     And  as  to  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 

Demofthenes  h^s  none  of  thofe  poetical 

figures  which  Cicero  ufes,  fuch  as  Excla^ 

mation  and  Profopopoeia.     His  figures  of 

that  kind  confifl  chiefly  of  what  Cicero 

calls  the  confarmatiofententiarum;  by  wl^ich 

♦  Volume  3d. 
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he  arranges  his  arguments  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent ways  by  which  he  thinks  they  will 
have  the  greateft  weight  and  force.  There 
is  one  very  common  figure  of  this  kind^ 
which  Demofthenes  ufes  very  often,  and  I 
think  to  very  good  purpofe,  I  mean  Inter^ 
rogation:  And  which  is  commonly  in 
very  fliort  fentences,  whereby  he  not  on- 
ly varies  his  compofition  very  agreeably, 
but  inforces  his  arguments.  As  to  the  fi- 
gures of  found,  having  faid  very  little  of 
them  in  any  other  part  of  this  work,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  explain  them  here  at 
fome  length,  more  efpecially  as  I  do  not 
find  that  done  in  any  antient  grammarian 
or  rhetorician.  And  yet  I  think  they  vary 
the  compofition  very  much,  and  conftiiute 
a  great  part  of  the  florid  and  ornamented 
(lile  in  Greek ;  and  which,  as  I  fhall  (hew 
in  the  fequeU  Ifocrates  has  ufed  very  im« 
moderately » but  Demofthenes  properly  and 
moderately* 

Thefe  figures  are  all  produced  by  cer-. 
tain  fimilarities  which  affect  the  ear,  in  the 
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ibund  of  the  compofition.  Uoder  this  defi- 
nition will  be  comprehended  all  the  dilfe*!- 
rent  figures  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the 
Halicarnaflian  *. 

To  diftinguiih  exadly  from  one  another 
all  thefe  figures,  which  the  Halicarnaffian 
mentionSf  would  be  a  work  of  fome  troq« 
ble,  and,  I  think,  not  worth  the  pains ; 
and  therefore  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the 
figure  which  he  calls  Antithefis,  is  com- 
monly reckoned  to  belong  to  the  fenfe,  as 
it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  ate  fet  in  oppofidon  to  one  another: 
But  it  is  alfo  a  figure  of  the  found,  as  it 
gives  the  fame  form  and  ftrudure  to  the 
periods  and  t);^eir  feveral  members,  and  fo 
produces  a  fimilarity  of  found. 


*  It  IS  in  his  treatife  ni^i  r«$  hir^mrtf  r«v  av/m^-^i^ 
ftvi*  He  there  mentions  the  Tr^^ta-it^tf,  wM^^fA^mTt^f  «ir« 
Ti$tTtf9  ^^^•ffim^m^  «fTirT(i^dirr«^  and  fir«f«^^«jwir« ; 
And  he  adds,  mmt  mXXm  st^aaa  i  that  is  to  faj,  wher- 
ever there  Is  a  fiqailarity  of  found,  fuch  as  is  in  the 
figures  he  mentions,  it  is  a  figure  of  the  kind  of  which 
J  fpeak,  and  is  reckoned  an  ornament  of  flile, 

Vol.  VI.  3  E 
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But,  befides  thcfe  figures  of  found,  tbc 
whole  compofition  of  Demoftheoes, ,  par- 
ticularly in  his  public  orations,  muft  have 
given  the  greateft  pleafure  to  the  ears  of  his 
hearers,  t  have  fpoken  already  *  of  the 
beauty  of  his  melody,  and  of  his  rhythm. 
This  indeed  is  a  beauty,  of  which  we  may 
form  an  idea,  but  of  which  our  ear  has  no 
perception.  Bui  the  artificial  arrangement 
of  his  words  is  what  I  think  muft  pleafe  the 
ear  of  every  fcholar  and  man  of  tafte ;  and 
it  is  by  this  chiefly,  that  I  think  his  ftile  is 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  every  other 
Greek  orator. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  compare  his  ftile  in  thefe  public 
orations  with  the  ftile  of  Lyfiasy  or  even 
with  his  own  in  the  orations  above  mea* 
tioned  againft  Conon  and  Olympadiorus, 
where  the  words  are  in  fo  fimple  an 
order,  that  they  might  almoft  be  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifti  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ftand  ;  or  with  the  ftile  of  other 
orators  of   the   fame   age,,  and    particu«> 

*  Chap.  4th.  &  5th.  of  book  2d.  of  this  rolumc* 
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larly  with  the  ftile  of  an  oration*  intituled* 
'^tfi  *A?\.owtav9  which  is  publifhed  among  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  :  But  we  know 
certainly  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  by  no  mark  more  furely  than  the  in- 
artificial flrudture  of  the  words  ;  and  it 
very  probably  is  the  work,  as  Libanius 
conjedures,  of  Hegefippns,  who  took  the 
fame  fide  in  politics  that  Demofthenes  did, 
and  particularly  in  that  matter  of  Halo« 
ncfus*. 

This  artificial  ftrudure  of  words,  efper 
cially  if  it  be  diverfified,  as  it  often  is,  by 
parenthefes,  or  by  genetives  abfolute,  which 
detach  that  member,  where  they  are  ufed, 
from  the  reft  of  the  fentcnce,  as  much  as 
a  parenthefis  does,  makes  the  ftile  appear 
very  obfcure  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  good 

*  See  Libanius's  argument  of  that  oratioo.  I  think 
It  would  not  be  a  difagreeable  occupation  for  a  man, 
who  would  defir^  to  know  perfefllj  the  peculiar  beau- 
ties of  Demofthenes's  flile,  to  arrange  the  words,  which 
Hegefippus  ufes  in  this  fpeech,  in  the  artificial  manner 
of  Demofthenes, 
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Greek  fcholar,  or  has  not  made  a  particu-* 
tar  fiudy  of  Demofthenes  *.     I  therefore 


*  Of  this  artificial  ftruftuf e  the  IJaticarnaffian  has 
given  us  fundry  examples  in  his  treatife  ift^t  tn§  ai«* 
tixni  Mffo^hftvf  l(i90rnfit  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Latin  tranilators,  De  Admiranda  vi  dicendi  in  Dtrn^fi^ 
bene.  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Hali- 
carnaffian's  critical  works,  Demofthenes  being  an  au- 
thor for  whom  it  appears  he  had  a  kind  of  enthufiafti- 
cal  admiradon.  Bat  unfortunately  the  MS.  of  this  piece 
is  more  mutilated  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  H». 
licarnafiian's  works  :  Even  where  there  is  no  blank  m 
the  MS.  the  text  is  more  incorrect  than  in  any  other 
of  his  works.  This  is  evident  from  the  paffiiges  which 
he  has  tranfcribed  from  Ifocrates^  PlatO|  or  Demoft* 
henes  himfelf,  which  are  (b  ill  copied,  that  if  thofe 
paflages  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  editions  which 
we  have  of  thofe  authors,  they  would  hardly  be  inteU 
li'giblc.  -Many  of  the  errors  of  Dcmofthenes's  text  in 
this  work,  Sylburgius  and  Wolfius  hate  corrededyas 
msny  as  I  believe  can  be  correfked.  But  incorreA  and 
mutilated  as  it  is,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  moft  valuable  piece 
of  criticifm,  though  it  may  be  thought  by  many,  to  be 
trifling,  as  it  relates  only  to  ^ords,  and  thett  compofiw 
tlon.  He  was  to  have  written,  as  mentioned  before,  a 
work  upon  the  w^x'yfimrtKn  iuurm  of  Demofthenes, 
\^\\\c\\  he  fays  was  more  wonderful  than  his  x»rm^ 
tuurnr,  but  wluch  is  not  comedown  to  us.    In  the 
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did  not  wonder  when  I  heard  the  late  Dr 
Johnfon  fay^  That  it  was  impofiible  that 


work  tliat  is  preferved  to  qs,  cap^  p.  he  has  gWen  us 
two  examples  of  Demofthenes's  artificial  compofitron, 
one  of  them  the  famous  period  with  which  he  begins 
his  third  Philippic,  and  another  period  in  the  lame 
Philippic  not  fo  long,  but  I  think  of  more  artificial 
compofition.  It  begins  with  the  words  E^r'  •nr^i,  &jc. 
tit  has  taken  the  trouble  to  (hew  us  how  the  words  df 
tach  of  them  might  have  been  arranged  *««->««  mi  xttt^ 
iv4iuif  IffiMfHttf  I  but  he  has  arranged  them  in  fuch  a  wajr, 

that  Tiv  irv99§§v9  tinXmyfurnt  »•»  9rf|gif(y*y  «iir*«ii«f  r^y  AiJmw 

Upon  both  thefe  paflfages  I  have  commented,  in  my  diC> 
fertatioh  up6n  the  compofition  of  the  antients,  annexed 
to  the  fedond  volume  of  this  work,  p.  ^73.  and  following, 
where  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  tranflation  of  the  laft 
mentioned  pafiage  into  Englifli,  by  which  I  think  I  have 
fliewn  that  the  inverfion  from  the  natural  order  of  the 
words  is  not  fo  great,  but  that  the  pafTage  may  be 
tranflated  with  the  fame  order  of  the  words  preferved; 
aind  yet  not  be  obfcure,  bxit,  in  ntiy  judgment,  (and  I 
am  fure  Milton  would  have  thought  fo),  more  beantK 
f«l  than  if  it  had  been  rendered  in  our  common  phra^ 
feology  :  For  I  hold  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  where- 
ever  a  fpeaker,  upon  any  great  and  important  fubjeft, 
can  depart  from  the  common  arrangement  of  the 
words,  without  making  his  ftile  obfcure  or  poetical  | 
he  ought  fo  do  it,  bttt  not  contlantly,  as  the  Halicar* 
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the  orations  of  Demofthenes  could  have 
been  underftood  by  the  people  of  Athens, 
if  they  had  been  fpoken  as  we  have  them 
written.  But  if  they  fhould  appear  ob- 
fcure  to  a  better  Greek  fcholar  than  Dr 
Johnfon,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow, 
that  they  would  not  be  intelligible  to  fo  a« 
cute  a  people  as  the  Athenians*  who  cer- 
tainly underftood  their  own  language  bet- 
ter than  any  man  now  living,  and  who 
befides  were  accuftomed  to  that  artificial 
arrangement,  and  (hort  way  of  exprefliog 
things,  more  than  any  other  people  in 
Greece,  thefe  two  qualities  of  ftile,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  being  remarkable 
in  all  the  Attic  writings.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  ftudied  Demofthenes's  ftile  fo 
much,  and  have  become  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
to  me  it  is  fo  far  from  being  obfcure,  that 
what  appears  a  diforderly  arrangement  of 
the  words,  conveys  the  fenfe  to  me  more 

naflian  has  obferved :  For  there  muft  be  'variety  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  therefore  a  great  part  of  the 
compoiitioti  fhould  be  of  words  put  together  ia  the 
commoa  and  ordinary  way. 
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forciMfi  and  I  think  I  underftand  it  bet- 
ter, than  if  it  were  written  in  plain  Eng-- 
li(h,  ifpecially  if  it  be  well  read  to  me : 
For  all  the  compofitions  of  Demofth^nes 
clearly  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  writ- 
ten to  be  fpoken.     There  is  therefore  *  to 
roe  not  the  leaft  obfcurity  in  his  orations, 
except  what  arifes  ffom  our  ignorance  of 
particular  cuftoms,  laws,   and  forms  of 
proceeding  in  judicial  matters.     But  thefe 
muft  have  been  all  perfedly  known  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  were  fo  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  fpeeches  upon  all  fnb«- 
jeds,  deliberative  and  judicial ;  and  were 
themfelvesf  judges  in  all  caufes,  public  and 
private.     And  indeed  it  is  impoflible  that 
they  could  have  praifed  and  admired  him 
fo  much,  if  they  had  not  perfcdly  under- 
flood  him.     At  the  fame  time  they  muft 
have  perceived  that  he  did  not  fpeak  to 
them  a  common  language,  but  a  language 
fo  artificially  compofed,  that,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  pleafed  their  ears,  it  conveyed 
the  fenfe  more  forcibly  to  them,  than  it 
pould  otherwifc  have  been  conveyed  j  as  I 
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think  I  have  fhewa  in  the  diflfertation  upon 
the  compofition  of  the  antients,  which  I 
have  annexed  to  the  fecond  vohime  of  this 
virorL 

•  And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
ordinary  way,  in  this  artificial  compofition, 
18  to  begin  the  period  with  a  noun  in  the 
genetive»  or  any  other  oblique  cafe,  and 
then  to  go  on  for  feveral  lines,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  to  give  us  the  verb 
or  the  noua  by  which  the  noun  in  the  be- 
ginningJs  governed  :  And  by  this  means 
the  fenfe  is  fufpended,  and  the  reader  or 
hearer  is  obliged  to  carry  on  his  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  period,  when  the  whole 
fenfe  comes  upon  him  at  once,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  make  a  greater  impieflioa 
than  if  it  were  frittered  down  into  fmall 
detached  femences.  Of  this  kind  of  com* 
pofition  the  public  orations  of  Demofthe- 
nes  are  full  of  examples.  I  will  give  but 
onCi  which  happens  at  prefent  to  be  before 
mc.    It  is  in  the  oration  fro  Corona.   Tl^e 
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tv^ords  I  give  in  the  note  below  ♦.  But 
upon  this  peculiarity  of  JDemofthencs's  ftile 
1  will  infift  no  longer  hferei  as  I  have  faid 
a  good  deal  upon  the  fubjed,  both  in  the 
differtation  above  quoted,  and  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  fecond  vo« 
lume  of  this  work^  ^here  I  have  (hewn^ 
that  this  artificial  compofition,  however 
forced  and  unnatural  it  may  appear  to 
fome  who  pretend  to  be  critics,  gives  ^ 
denfity  and  compa£inefs  to  the  compofi- 
iion  that  otherwife  it  woiild  not  have,  and 
makes  the  mind  exert  that  faculty,  the 
foundation  of  all  reafoning  and  fcience^ 


*  T4P  flit  kiftyi^^iit  w^Mrthrd  ^i  »i$  >i%y%frm  rm  i0iATi^« 

/«•»«««  Tj|»  u^mf  u*»t  fftt^ti.  p,  J 44.  £d;  A'orelti  in  this 
period  we  fee  that  the  word  «f <7<v.  which  governs  the 
genetiTfc  in  the  beginoifig  of  the  period^  is  thrown  to 
the  end  of  it,  by  which  the  fcnfe  is  brought  ail  at  onc« 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
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by  which  it  unites  feveral  things  together,, 
and  comprehends  them  in  one  view*. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  his  ftile  that  I 
obferve  is  counedled  with  the  former.     It* 
is  the  frequent  u<e  of  Hyperbatons  and  Pa- 
renthefes,  by  which  the.  period  ifs  drawn 
out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  reader  obli- 
ged to  carry  on  the  fenfe  a  long  way,  andt 
to  connedl  words  at  a  great  diilance  from 
one  another.     In  this  rcfped;  1  know   na 
author  that  can   be  compared  witli  him-^ 
except  Thucydides,   whom  it  appearg  De* 
mofthenes  imitated  very  much  in  the  ftilc 
andf  compofition^  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
and  method  of  his  harangues.     But  Thu^ 
cydides  carried   ibis  farfetched  and  iuipK- 
cated  conftruiftion  fo  far  as  to  make  htsr 
ftile  obfcure;  while  Demofthertes  has  ufed* 
it   more  temperately,  fo   much  only  as  to 
raife  his  ftile  much  above  common  fpeech^ 


•  Vol.  2d.  p.  355. — 363.  where  I  have  given,  from' 
Milton,  a  fine  example  of  the  beauty  of  this  coinpofition^t 
conrr^fted  with  the  fame  words,  put  into  what  is  QMn*-'' 

:>'i!:::.h'  L'JAcd  the  natural  order. 
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and  to  give  to  his  periods  that  weight  of 
niatt^r  clofely  compared  together,  which 
ipakes  what  is  called  the  hiutyit,  or,  as  it 
fnay  be  not  improperly  tranilated,  the 
fl^Hfi^y  of  his  compofltioa* 

The  third  peculiarity  I  obferve  is  alfo 
near  a-ki.n  to  (he  laft  mentioned.  It  is  a 
roundnefs  and  conftrklion,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expref&on,  in  the  form  and  (Irudture 
of  his  periods,  which  have  nothing  redun- 
dant or  deficient,  and  are  equally  remote 
i'rom  the  loofe  jBow  of  the  hiftorical  pe- 
liod,  and  the  pompous  and  panegyrical 
4)eriod«  of  Ifocrates,  and  other  orators  of 
the  epideidlic  tind.  The  way  in  which  he 
commonly  gives  this  roundnefs  to  his  pe- 
riods, isf  as  1  feaye  obfcrved,*  by  begin- 
ning them  with  a  word,  one  or  more,  of 
,which  we  cannot  difcoyer  the  connection 
yrith  the  other  woids  of  the  period  till  we 
come  to  the  end.  In  this  way  we  are  ne- 
ceffarily  obliged  to  conned):  the  beginning 
with  the  end  of  the  period,  without  which 
the  period  is  not  intelligible ;  and  the 
^eat  ikill  in  pronouncing  fuch  periods,  is  to 
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marky  by  the  voice,  the  connexion  be- 
twixt the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
period,  which,  according  to  Ariftotle's  de- 
finition of  a  period  *»  are  eflential  to  it* 
But  without  being  marked  by  the  voice,  it 
may  be  a  period  as  it  is  written,  though 
not  as  it  is  read  or  fpoken,  It  is  this 
compofition  in  periods,  pronounced  as 
they  were  by  him,  which  made  his  ftile  fo 
fit  for  bufinefs  ^nd  adlion,  and  gave  to  it 
the  r«  i^arrn^tff  aud  ff4y»fi«fy  which,  the  Ha« 
licaniaflian  obferves,  is  a  peculiar  charade- 
riftic  of  his  ftile  t*  And  it  is  fo  much  fit- 
ted for  fpeaking,  that  the  words  them- 
felvcs,  as  they  are  compofed,  fliew  how 
they  are  to  be  pronounced:};. 


♦  Sec  p.  i66.  and  i^8,  of  this  volume,  and  the  le. 
ferences  to  other  volumes  of  this  work  in  note  {  of 

f  Dionysus,  De  c^tnirandot   vi    JicemB  if^  J^wgi 
iene,  cap.  21. 
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The  next  thing  I  am  to  obfervc  in  the 
ftile  of  Demofthenes,  is  concerning  the 
figures  of  found  which  he  has  ufed» 
All  thefe  figures,  as  I  have  obferved, 
confiil  of  a  certain  ffimilarity  of  found. 
Of  this  fimilarity  there  is  one  very 
common  among  the  moderns ;  and  that 
is,  the  fimilarity  of  like  endings  in 
their  rhyming  poetry.  Of  this  1  Ihall 
fpeak  at  fome  length  in  the  next  vo« 
]ume»  the  fubjed  of  which  is  to  be  poe^ 
try.  But  at  prefent  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  there  may  be  rhymes  in 
profe  as  well  as  in  verfe ;  when  periodSf 
or  members  of  periods,  are  concluded  by 
words  terminate^,  by  the  fame  fyllables, 
one  or  more.  Of  words  fo  terminated 
there  are  very  many,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin :  For  all  the  nouns  of  the  fame  de^ 
clenfion  mud  neceflarily  have  the  fame 
termination  in  the  feveral  cafes :  And 
^erbs  of  the  fame  conjugation  in  their  feve- 
ral tenfes,  peifons,  and  numbers,  muftalfo 
have  the  fame  termination  of  perhaps  twD 
pr  three  fyllablcs ;  and  likewife  the  par** 
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trciples  of  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugiition, 
in  their  feveral  numbers  and  c^fcs. 


That  thefe  like  endinga: were  account^4 
an  ornament  of  profe  as  well  as  of  verfe, 
is  evident  ftom  the  pradice  of  Ifocrates 
and  others,  who  have  ftudied  the  florid 
and  pleafureable  ftile.  The  Halicarnaflian, 
|n  his  treatife  upon  the  fiibjc£k  of  Ifocra* 
^es*s  ftile^  cap.  20.  has  given  us  fundry  ex- 
amples from  Ifocrates  of  this  ornament  of 
Aile :  And  particularly,  he  has  mentioned 
one  period,  where  he  has  ufed  three  words 
rhyming  to  one  another,  viz.  twixf^^ti^^ 
w^mif$f$nff  finrxiv0'«ifc«r.:  And  hjc  has  given  to 
this  ornament  thje  namie  of  M^^r^nc  And 
fhcn  he  obferves,  that  there  are  in  this  pe- 
riod three  members  of  the  fame  length  ; 
find  this  figure  he  calls  m(«««ii»rif :  For  not 
©nly  docs  the  ear  perceive  a  fimilarity  of 
found,  when  the  periods,  or  members  of 
periods,  terminate  with  the  fame  fyllables  j 
but  alfo,  when  the  periods,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  periods,  are  of  the  fame  lengthy 
and  of  the  fame  form  and  (Irudure.     A$ 
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liberates  has  made  more  ufe  of  thofe  fr- 
gures  of  foiihd,  of  both  the  kinds  1  havfe 
mentioned,  than  any  other  authdf  f  know, 
1  will  give  more  examples  from  him,  of 
this  kind  of  rhyming  compofition  :  And  I. 
will  take  them  from  his  Panegyric,  an  o- 
ration  upon  which,  it  is  faid,  he  bcftowed 
ten  yeari,  and  fomc  fey  fifteen  ;  arid 
^here,"  confequently,  every  thing  he 
thought  ornamental  in  ftife  mud  have 
been  moft  diligetitly  ftudied.  The  firft; 
example  I  give  is  from  p.  132.  (Bafil 
edition,  anno  1594.^  where  you  have  a 
firing  of  eight  fentences,  all  of  which,  and 
their  feveral  members,  are  nearly  of  the 
feme  length;  and  of  the  fame  form  and 
compofition,  and  moft  of  them  i^hyming 
to  One  another.  Another  example  is  ifi 
p.  170*  where  you  hate  a  firing  indeed  of 
i\o  more  than  three  (hort  fentences,  but  all 
fef  the  fame  form  and  ftrudture,  and  all 
in  rhyme.  And  in  p.  188.  you  have  like- 
wife  three  fhort  fentences  of  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame  length,  and  each  of  them 
terminated  with  the  double  rhyme  of  f^**^ 
iiv  the  words  ^^Tnyvfttm,  ^^^^•f^tm,  and 
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Mtrtfftri^inic.  And  here  it  is  to  be  obfenred^ 
that  it  is  not  the  juxta  pofition  of  words  of 
like  endings  that  makes  this  rhyming,  whicht 
is  accounted  an  ornament  by  fuch  writers  aa 
Ifocrates  ;  but  it  is  the  placing  thofe  rhym^ 
ing  words  in  the  fame  place  of  a  fentence^ 
or  a  member  of  a  fentence,  and  where  the 
fenfe  requires  that  an  empbafisihould  be  laid 
upon  them,  which  makes  the  above  men- 
tioned ornament  that  they  call  wm^trmntw 
where  there  is  a  concourfe  of  fuch  weirds 
together,  it  makes  the  figure  which  the 
Hancarnailiany  in  the  pafTage  above  quoted, 
calls  9r«^«f«^<rM)  but  it  appears  to  me  not  ta 
be  pradifcd  by  any  good  writer  in  Greek,. 
Bot  even  by  Ifocrates.  And  indeed  ic 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  ain  infignifi- 
cant  jingle,  which  could  not  pleafe  the 
ears  any  more  than  the  under  (landing  of 
iiich  men  as  the  Athenians. 

As  to  the  other  figure,  called  by  the 
Halicarnailian  ir«(«/»«i»rii,  which  makes  the 
fentences,  or  their  members,  nearly  of 
fqual  length,  and  gives  the  fame  ftrydiura 
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and  form  of  compofition  to  the  words, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  ceruin  concinnity  and 
prettynefs  in  it,  which  may  pleafe,  if  not 
too  often  repeated  ;  but  which  I  think  is 
ufed  much  too  frequently  by  Ifocrates,  as 
appears  from  the  examples  I  have  giyen# 
And  if  the  reader  wants  more  exainples^of 
the  fame  kind,  he  may  have  many  more 
of  them  in  Dionyfius^s  difTertation  upon 
Ifocrates,  cap.  14*;  where  he  ihews  a 
mod  wonderful  fimilarity  of  ftile,  ftudied 
by  Ifocrates,  both  in  the  found,  and  in  the 
antithefis  of  words  to  one  another.  But 
he  obferves,  that  of  thefe  pretty  little  or- 
naments he  abated  much  in  the  laft  ora^ 
tions  he  wrote,  when  he  was  become  old 
and  his  judgment  more  mature* 

But  in  his  earlier  fpeeches^  particularly 
one  xif I  r«f  u^fn$j  where  he  has  compared 
the  manners  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time 
with  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  an  oration,  up« 
on  which  he  valued  himfelf  very  much,  he 
has  fiiewn  that  he  abounds  in  thofe  pu- 

Vol.  VI.  3  G 
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etile  Ornaments  of  the  nu^irm^tt  aind  ir«(«^«i»#H, 
and  particularly  the  laft,  beginning  his  pe- 
riods, or  the  members  oP  them,  with  the 
fame  words ;  fuch  t^^uHi  ^%f  y^^^j^n^i^  i%^ — 
T«vr«  ^fF,  and  r«vr«  2f.  And  that  fae  a- 
bounds  alfo  very  much  in  antithefis, 
which,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  though 
it  be  a  figure  relative  chiefly  to  the  fcnfe, 
yet  has  a  great  cflFedt  likewife  upon  the 
found,  if  the  antithetical  words  are  con*- 
trailed  with  one  another  in  the  fame  parts 
of  the  period  or  members  of  the  period  *. 

There  is  another  fimilarity  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  Ifocrates,  and  which,  I  think, 
may  be  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  the  »«^^«hm-k  j 
and  that  is  the  too  frequent  termination 
of  his  fentences  with  a  verb.  This  is  a 
fault  which  I  have  elfewhcre  obferved  in 
the  Latin  compodtiont;  and  that  it  applies 
alfo  to  the  compofition  of  Ifocrates,  any 
petfon  will  be  convinced,  who  will  take 

*  nig/   rm  iuurnrt   V9  A«^ar3Tr««c.  cap.  20,  Virjiii 
fifitm. 

t  Vol.  4.  book  I.  chap.  II. 
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the  trQuble  to  compare  accurately  bis  ftile 
with  that  of  Demofthcnes,  who  has  much 
more  variety  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
rcfpeda,  than  Ifocrates.  It,  may  however, 
be  obferved,  as  an  apology  for  Ifocrales 
and  the  Latin  writers,  that,  by  terminating 
the  fentence  with  the  governing  verb,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  are  often  conneded 
together,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
is  brought  altogether  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der or  hearer-  But  though  it  often  ferve 
this  purpofe,  it  ought  not  to  be  conftantly 
ufed,  otherwife  it  gives  a  tedious  unifor- 
mity to  the  compofition,  which  to  me  is 
ofFenfive.  And  yet  this  is  the  cafe  of  al- 
moft  all  the  compofition  in  Latin,  both 
oratorial  and  hiftorical.  Of  the  praAice 
of  it  in  their  hiftorical  ftilet  I  have  fpoken 
in  the  paffage  above  quoted  from  voU  4th 
of  this  work.  And  as  to  the  oratorial,  we 
have  but  to  read  one  oration  of  Cicero,  to 
be  convinced  that  he  ufes  it  much  too 
frequently  j  and  from  a  paflage  in  the 
end  of  his  Oratory  he  very  plainly  tells 
us,  that  the  compofition  is  defedive,  if 
the  period  is  not  concluded  in  this  way. 
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The  paiTage  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  will 
give  it  in  Cicero's  words, 

^  Quantum  autem  fit  apte  dicere,  expe- 
^  riri  licety  fi  aut  compofiti  oratoris  bene 

*  ftrudtam  coHocationem  difTolvas  permu- 

*  tatione  verborum.  corrumpatur  enim  to- 
^  ta  res,  ut  et  haec  noilra  in  Corneliaoa,  et 

•  deinceps  omnia :  *  Neque  me  divitiae  mo- 
^*  vent,  quibus  omnes  Africanos  et  Laelios 
"  mulci  venalitii  mercatorefque  fupera- 
^*  runt/  immuta  paulum,  ut  (it,  *  muhi  fa« 
^*  perarunt  mercatores  venalitiique  ;*  pe- 
^  rierit  tota  res,  et  quae  fequuntur :  *  Ne« 

que  veftis,  aut  caelatum  aurum  et  ar« 
gentum,  quo  noftros  veteres  Marcellos 
Maximofque  multi  eunuchi  e  Syria  .£- 
"  gyptoque  vicerunt/    Verba  permuta  fie, 

•  ut  fit,  <  vicerunt  eunuchi  e  Syria  jEgyp- 
**  toque/  Adde  tertium  :  *  Neque  vero  or- 
^*  namenta  ifta  villarum,  quibus  L*  Paulum 
^'  et  L.  Mummium,  qui  rebus  his  urbem 
*'  Italiamque  omnem  referferunt,  ab  ali- 
^^  quo  video  perfacile  Deliaco  aut  Syro 
*•  potuiflc  fuperari.'  fac  Jta,  *  potuiffe  fu- 
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"  perari  ab  aliquo  Syro  aut  Deliaco/  VU 
^  defne,  ut  ordine  verborum  paulum  com- 

*  mutato,  iifdeni  verbis  ftante  fentencia,  ad 

*  nihilum  omnia  recidant  cum  (int  ex  ap- 
•dsdiflbluta*?' 

In  this  refpea*  too,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  that  variety  which  charaderifes  the 
ftile  of  Demofthenes,  and  diftinguilhes  it 
from  every  other,  is  preferved :  For  though 
he  very  often  terminates  his  periods  with 
a  verb,  as  in  many  cafes  it  is  no  doubt  pro- 
per, he  likewife  often  concludes  them  with 
a  noun,  as  in  that  little  fhort  period  which 
Longinus  celebrates  fo  much,  t*»t*  r*  4^^<r^ 

f^  r«f   T«Ti  Ti|  wXh  iri{i0Y«yr«  »if)«vaf,  wm^tXiuf  ix^i^rip 

f0rwiiu(p*i.  p-  171*  Morelli.  And  the  Uft 
fentence  of  his  famous  oration  De  Corona^ 
is  concluded  with  the  adjedlive  i^^xm  and 
often  he  concludes  with  a  participle,  and 
fometimes  with  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb. 
But  he  always  gives  that  place  to  a  word 
ilgnificant  of  fomething  principal  in  the  pe- 

♦  Orator^  cap.  70. 
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nod,  and  tending  to  combine  and  to  give 
an  unity  to  the  feveral  parts  of  it* 

There  are  two  paflages,  one  from  Ifo- 
crates,  and   another   from   Demoflhenes» 
both  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  and  therefore 
very  properly   compared   together.     The 
fubjedl,  too,  is  very  important,  and  very 
intereftlng.     It  is  the  compariion  of  the 
charafler  and  manners  of  che  Athenians  in 
former  times,   with  their  charader  at  the 
time  when  Ifocrates  and  Demofthenes  liv* 
ed.     The  paiTage  of  Ifocrates  upon  this 
fubjed,  you  have  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
this   treatife,   and  in  the  three  following 
chapters  you  have  a  moll  accurate  criti- 
cifm  upon  iCf  where  the  author  not  only 
{hews  that  the  compofition  of  Ifocrates  is 
fiat  and  languidt  and  not  fufiiciently  con- 
denfed  and  rounded  ;  but  he  (hews  how 
it  might  be  made  better,  which  is  the  moft 
inflrudive  of  all  criticifms,  and   indeed  it 
is  teaching  the  reader,  as   I  am  perfuaded 
he  taught  his  fcholars.     And  he  concludes 
with  faying,  that  it  is  full  of  that  puerile 
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figure  abovt  mentioned  called  ir«e«r#rif^  which 
he  fays  ferves  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  the  fubje£t :  And  ail  his  pe- 
rioda^  he  adds^  are  antithefes  to  one  another, 
beginning,  as  i  have  laid,  with  the  words 
Entift  /Kfv  y«^>^*-<then  Uf*ut  h,  and  with  a  t«ut« 
fi(0,  and  a  t«»n  h* 

The  paflage  .from  Demofthenes,  too, 
upon  this  fabjedl,  is  likewife  given  at 
length,  and  both  for  matter  and  ftile  it  is 
wonderfully  fuperion  And  indeed  I  think 
I  never  read  a  finer  compoficion  upon  any 
fttbjeA.  There  are  very  few  periods  that 
are  figured  in  the  fame  way  :  And  he  en* 
livens  his  ftile  greatly,  both  in  this  and  his 
other  compofitions,  by  ufing  fome  fhort 
fentences  without  any  period  at  all :  Thefe 
are  commonly  interrogations,  by  which 
he  excites  very  much  the  hearer  or  reader. 
At  the  frme  time  he  has  not  avoided  alto- 
gether thofe  figures  of  found  which  Ifo- 
crates  appears  to  have  ftudied  chiefly ;  for 
he  has  ufed  them  fometimesi  but  never 
where  it  is  improper,  or  where  they  do 
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not  ferve  to  inforce  his  arguments :  As 
where  he  fums  up  what  he  had  (aid  of  the 
noble  adions  of  their  anceftors,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  hh  has  thefe  words ;   u  h 

r§v  r«  Mf V  ^EXXnf ttut  xtrrmst  rm  ir^H  ^•Vf  9f*H  ivrAtC  r« 
2^  P  mvr*tf  if-mf  if»MVf  f^ty^Xnf  ttMr0g  i»i»r«f  r*  iwiktfufufft 

Here  we  have  t^o  members  of  the  period 
concluded,  each,  with  an  adverb  of  the 
fame  termination :  In  the  third  member 
there  is  alfo  an  adverb  of  the  fame  termi* 
nation,  but  the  member  is  concluded  with 
the  verb  iuixnu  And  the  whole  period  is 
concluded,  not  with  a  verb,  as  Ifocrates's 
periods  almoft  always  are,  but  with  the 
noun  ivUtfUfiM.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
compofition,  it  does  not  belong  to  my  pre- 
fent  fubjed  to  fpeak  of  it :  But  I  think 
that,  in  the  matter,  it  exceeds  Ifocrates  ftill 
more  than  in  the  ftile.  And  I  do  not 
wonder  at  what  the  Halicainaffian  fays* 
that,  he  could  not  read  the  orations  of  De« 
mofthenes,  without  feeling  moft  fcnfibly 
all  the  feveral  pafiions  which  he  wants  to 
infpire,  fuch  as  feary  contempt,  hatred,  an* 
gcr,  envy,  pity,  and  the  reft.    And  that 
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he  was  agitated  by  a  kind  of  enthufiafmt 
like  thofe  who  were  iniriated  iDto  the  my- 
ftertes  of  the  great  Goddefs.  And  if  we, 
he  adds,  fo  far  removed  from  thofe  times» 
and  having  no  concern  or  intereft  in  them^ 
are  fo  much  moved  by  his  fpeeches,  how 
muft  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks, 
living  at  that  time,  and  fb  much  interefted 
in  the  affairs  which  are  the  fubjed  of  thofe 
orations,  have  been  affedied  by  them,  whea 
fpoken  by  him  who  is  allowed  by  every 
body  to  have  excelled  fo  much  in  Action, 
the  firft  quality  of  an  orator*.  It  was  his 
excellence  in  that  art,  which  made  JEf- 
chines  obierve  to  thofe  who  fo  much  ad- 
mired his  oration  De  Corona^  when  it  was 
read  to  them,  that  they  would  have  ad- 
mired it  very  much  more  if  they  had  heard 
him  pronounce  it  t* 

•  Ibid.  cap.  22. 

t  See  p-  321.  of  this  volume,  and  Cicero,  De  Ora- 
tore^  lib.  3.  cap.  56.  where  the-ftory  b  told  at  fomf 
length. 

Vol.  VL  3  H 
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He  next  compares  two  oratiooa  of  Pl2h» 
to  and  of  DemotlheneSf  both  on  the  faawr 
fuhjed,  iiamely,  the  praife  of  th^  Athc* 
nians.  The  oration  of  Plato  18  a  x*yn  i««« 
fxcpfiy  that  is,  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  thofe 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  fighting  for  ihetr 
country.  It  is  contained  in  that  dialogue 
of  Plato  called  Menexenus.  See  chapter 
ajth  and  following  of  the  HalicarnafliaQ, 
where  we  have  a  very  fevers  crittcifm  of 
the  (lile  of  Plato,  (hewing  that  be  is  full 
of  thofe  pretty  little  ornaments  firft  ufed 
by  Georgias,  as  he  t^lls  us,  of  antitbefis 
and  partfoji^^  for  the  fake  of  which  he  h^ 
made  his  llile  much  too  diffufe,  and  ener* 
vated  the  fenfe  of  it :  And  he  gives  aik 
example   in   this   period :     ^ym^  y»^ «»  n^^x*' 

yinrmi^  wtt^m  r0f  »»»vrm9Ttt9 ;  wherc  he  obfcrves^ 
that  in  this  fliort  period  there  are  three 
words  that  are  ir«fir«  to  other  three,  that  is, 
of  the  fame  form  and  ftru^fJure,  each  to 
each.  Then  he  fays  that  the  words  in  the 
end,  viz.  w»^*  rmf  ,t%%warrmf,  add  nothing  to 
the  fenfe,  but  ferve  only  to  give  a  termina^ 
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tion  to  the  period  which  pleafcd  the  ear 
of  Plato*.  In  another  paflage  of  this 
panegyric  hre  obferves  thefc  words,  tii;c«^«- 

^ryq  }g  JUKI  fmvwuyn^afUf^y  txititcftifn  r«f  ar«Af^«»  ;  WheiC 

we  have  three  words  with  a  triple  rhyme 
to  one  another.  Such  rhymes,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  not  uncommon  in  Grfeek  ; 
but  in  good  compofition  the  words  Ihould 
be  feparated  from  one  another,  and  fhould 
not  be  put  in  any  remarkable  place,  fuch 
as  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  period,  or 
member  of  a  period,  fo  that  they  may 
appear  to  anfwer  to  one  another.  And  he 
has  given   us  another  flower  of  Plato  in 

theie  words  l     *Cl9  *f?g««  ««i  ir^trr«y,  ««i  u^rttw^  K»4 

where  there  is  a  llrange  ginp;le  ot  words. 
But,  in  order  10  do  all  juftice  to  Plaio, 
he  has  given  us  the  concluiion  of  this 
fpeech  at  full  length  t,  which,  he  fays, 
is  very  juftly  admired  :  And  indeed,  for 
the   maiter   it  is    much   better  than   the 


*  Cap.  25.  and  26. 
t  Cap  30. 
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reft  of  this  oration ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  morality  in  it«  and  much  faid 
in  praife  of  a  virtuous  and  a  noble  deaths 
fuch  as  that  of  thofe  men.  But  Diony- 
fius  fays  that  it  is  more  political  than  rhe- 
torical ;  I  would  add,  more  philoiophical : 
And  his  ftile  favours  more  of  the  i'^ocratic 
dialogue  than  of  public  fpeaking.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  only  in  philofophy  and  dialogue- writing 
that  Plato  excels ;  and  I  think  Dionyfius 
very  properly  applies  to  him  what  Jupiter 
in  Homer  fays  to  Venus : 

As  the  profefled  purpofe  of  this  work 
is  to  (hew  the  excellency  of  Demofthenes's 
ftile,  by  comparing  him  with  other  famous 
orators,  (for,  fays  he,  every  thing  is  bcft 
known  by  comparifon  with  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind  *),  he  gives  us  a  long 
pafTage  from   Demofthenes's  oratioa  ^^^^ 

•  Cap.  30. 


/ 
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^ff«9#v,  upon  a  very  fine  fubje^,  and  not 
unlike  the  Tubjed  treated  of  by  Plato  ia 
his  ^•y0t  twir^(pmi,  I  mean  the  praife  of  the 
Athenians*.  It  is  a  moft  wonderful  com* 
polition,  and  I  cannot  praife  it  higher,  than 
by  faying  that  1  rhirik  it  the  fineft  to  be 
found  In  Demofthents*  It  is,  both  for  the 
matter  and  ftile,  very  much  fuperior  to  the 
paflage  from..  Plato,  which  he  fets  againft 
it,  and  which,  he  fays,  is  the  bed  thing  ia 
that  funeral  oratioq«  There  is  none  of 
thofe  puerile  ornaments  in  it  which  1  have 
obferved  in  P^to,  but  a  great  variety  in 
the  ftrudure  of  the  periods,  which  are  now 
and  then  intermixed  with  ihort  interroga- 
tions i  and  fometimes  a  fingle  word  makes 
a  fentence  by  itfelf.  And,  in  the  whole  of 
the  compofition,  there  is  a  tone  of  public 
fpeaking  and  of  contention  (for  he  was 
pleading  againft  iEfchines)  which  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  ftile^ 
eveil  from  the  ftile  of  a  panegyrical  ora- 
tion ;  I  fay  the  tone  of  public  fpeaking, 

•  Cap.  31. 
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» 

whidi  18  c&lt  by  tteiy  bodfr  when  the 
orator  ipcaks  hh*  ontiom :  Bus  I  think  it 
M  to  be  perceived  even  iil  the  wrktett  com* 
poficioa  of  Demoflteoes  K 

'  But  to  retutn  from  Platb  to  liberates.-^ 
This  author  has  taken  another  -wblj^  befides 
tfaofe  I  have  mentioned,  <o  fmooth  aad  po« 
liih  his  ftile ;  anrd  that  is,  by  avoidiag  noft 
mnxioufly  the  gaping  of  voweU  upon  ooe 
Another.  And,  in  general^  I  thmk  Plutarch 
gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  eloquence 
of  Ifocrates  in  the  tttd  of  what  he  his 
written  Dc  Giorid  Atbtmenjium^  where  he 
iays  that  he  (pent  his  time  in  contriving 
iKKikHH.  m^iti^%t^  and  what  he  calls  «#^««rT«T« 
that  its  words  of  like  flexion,  joining  snd 
ibldering  words  together^  and  fmooihing 
his  periods  as  it  were  with  a  chiilel  and  a 
plane* 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
liberates  fiudied  very  much  the  fiinilarity 

*      •  Sec  the  Halicarnaffian  upon  the  fubjea  pf  ^ 
Qiofihenes,  cap.  22. 
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qf  (imn6  in  hit  eompofitioa.  AnAl 
p«r|uiided  1m  wat  a  maa  of  fttch  a  genius^ 
that  he  fpcnt  a  great  part  of  the  many 
yeara  which  he  employed  in  writing  hia 
famous  orauoot  the  Panegyric,  ia  iludy-> 
iQg  oroaments  of  that  kind*  And  I  thinic 
k  waa  natural  enough  that  a  tittle  minded 
man,  fuch  as  Ifocrates  appears  to  have 
been,  flioold  employ  himfetf  in  ftudying 
thofe  puerile  ornaments,  more  than  the 
matter,  or  the  real  beauties  of  compofition:^ 
For  that  he  was  fuch  a  man,  we  mud  be- 
lieve, if  the  itory  be  true  which  Plutarch 
tells  of  him  in  the  pafTage  abote  quotedi^ 
that  being  afked,  when  he  was  very  oldii 
How  he  lived  ?  As  well,  fays  he,  as  a  maoi 
can  do,  that  is  above  ninety  years  of  age^ 
and  thinks  death  the  greateft  of  all  evils. 

But  Demoflhenes  had  a:  genius  above' 
thofe  puerile  ornaments^  which  can  only 
pleafe  boys  or  vulgar  men.  There  h 
^  therefore  very  little  of  the  fimitarity  of 
found,  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  I  have 
mentioned,  to  be  found  in  Demofthenes. 
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But,  m  place  of  thofe'gingling  orna 
and  that  uniformity  of  compofition 
quent  in  Ifocrates,  he  iludied  whar 
much  greater  value,  the  mufic  of  h 
guage,  and  laboured  to  grace  his  con 
tion   with  a  noble    melody   and   di 
rhythm^  (to  ufe  an  exprcflion  of  th<i 
carnaflian), giving  it  alfo  that  variety 
as  the  fame  author  obferves,  muft  li 
died  in  the  melody  and  rhythm,   i 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  compo! 

The  Halicarnaflian,  in  his  trea 
Adtniranda  vi  dicendi  in  Demojihc  i 
told  us,  what  I  think  muft  cert^ 
tfue,  of  a  mufical  language,  fuch 
Greek,  that  with  refped  to  the 
of  the  compofition,  nothing  has 
power  to  dJStOi  the.  ears  as  the  rh; 

•  Sec  vol.  2d.  p*  38  a. 

f  Otf  y«(  }«  ^«vX«v    rt  w^myfut  (»l^*i    if    . 
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For  in  all  mufic,  whether  it  be  the  diafte 
matic  mufic,  that  is.  What  we  cdmdionl 
call  mufic,  or  the  mlific  of  language,  th 
rhyrhm  is  moft  powerful,  and  is  what  af 
fefts  very  inuch^  not  only  the  ears,  bu 
the  mind  ;  for,  according  to  the  aQtieo 
faying,  *  Rhythm  is  all  in  mufic  */ 

I  have  faid  a  great  deal  of  both  the  me^ 
lody  and  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew,  that  though  we  have  no 
pradice  of  ihem  in  our  language,  nor  in- 
deed hardly  an  idea  how  they  fhould  be 
applied  to  language  and  make  it  fo  beau- 
tiful, yet  we  ought   not  for  that  to  deny 
that  they  exifted  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  made  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
compofition  in  Greek.   And  I  will  only  add 
here,  that  the  admirers  of  modern  times* 
or  rather  of  themfelves,  ought  to  confider, 
that  the  antients  were  men  much  fuperior 

Vol.  VI.  3  I 
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lo  us  m  an  me  ans,  ana  panicuiariy  m  inc 
great  art  of  language,  the  greatcft,  in  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  mod  ufcful  of  all 
the  human  arts.  If  it  were  not  fo,  we 
ihould  be  much  to  blame  in  pafiing  fo 
many  of  the  moft  docile  years  of  our  life 
in  the  ftudy  of  their  language  and  arts: 
and  a  claflical  education,  for  promoting  of 
which  fo  many  foundations  have  been 
made  by  our  anceftors  of  fchools  and  co^ 
leges  and  univerfitics,  would  bcagreaiab- 
furdity.  Now,  if  this  fuperiority  be  ad- 
mitted, we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that 
the  antient  languages  are  not  only  fupe* 
rior  to  any  modern  in  the  grammati- 
cal part,  which  is  fo  much  more  pcrfcd 
in  them  than  in  the  modern  languages, 
that  we  could  not  have  had  an  idea 
of  its  perfection,  if  their  grammatical  art 
had  not  come  down  to  us  exemplified  by 
their  writings,  but  alfo  in  the  found, 
which  could  not  be  tranfmittcd  to  us  as 
their  grammar  has  been,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  never  can  have  the  praflice, 
though  we  may  learn  a  little  of  the  fci<ncc 
of  it,  by  what  fame  of  their  authors  have 


told  us  }  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  may  fatis 
us  of  the  poffibility  of  its  cxiftcnce.  F 
my  own  part,  the  more  I  ftudy  antic 
books,  and  the  more  I  live  in  the  antic 
world,  where  I  live  as  much,  or  rath 
more,  than  in  the  modern,  the  more  I  a 
convinced  of  the  benefit  of  a  claffical  edi 
cation,  without  which,  I  think,  no  man  ca 
excel  in  any  art  or  fcience  of  any  value,  nc 
can  a£l  a  great  or  noble  part  in  life  *. 

Every  work  of  art,  though  in  every  g 
ther  refpcft  perfcG,  yet  if  it  want  variety 
can  never  pleafe.  Now  Demofthenes  ha 
made  his  compodtion  fo  various,  that  b 
variety  itfelf  he  has  diftinguiflied  it  raor 
from  the  compofition  of  other  authors 
than  by  any  other  mark  ;  for  in  moft  au 
thors  there  is  fome  word,  or  phrafe,  o 
particular  turn  of  cxpreffion.  Which  mark 
their  ftile,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an] 
Afong  feature  didinguifhes  a  face.     Bu 


*  See  farther  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  147,  and  fol 
lowing  of  this  volume }.  alfo  p.  165.  and  i66. 
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xnofthenes ;  for  there  are  no  fuch  words 
or  phrafes  in  him.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  effc  ^ideatur  of  Cicero,  with 
i^hich  he  concludes  fo  many  of  bis 
periods  * :  And  the  general  coloMr  and 
complexion  of  his  ftiie  is  as  various  as 
pofTiblc  ;  for  fometiqies  he  compofes  in 
long  periods  of  many  members,  ^nd  foine- 
times  in  fhort  periods;  the  members  of 
his  periods  are  alfo  of  different  lengths, 
and  varioufly  joined  together;  and  though 
it  be  trii^,  what  Cicero  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  hardly  faid  any  thing  without  feme 
particular  turn  or  figure  of  one  kind  or 
another  t,  yet  thefe  are  fo  variedi  that 
he  has  no  figure  recurring  fo  often  as  to 
diftinguilh  his  ftile  from  that  of  any  other 
author  ;  and  you  vfxW  hardly  find  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure.    And  there  is  a  confiderable  part 

♦  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  this  daufule  of  Cicero's 
periods,  p.  273. 

t  NuUus  fere  ab  co  locus  fine  quadam  conform* 
tionc  fentcntiac  dicitur.     De  pftfe^o  Oratore, 


of  his  compofition  that  is  not  in  pcri< 

for  though  there  can  he  no  good  rhct 

cal  compofition  without  periods,  more 

fewer,  yet  it  would  be  a  fault  if  the  wl 

compofition  was  in  periods  ;  for  it  wo 

be   top  uniform,    wanting   that  varit 

without  which  no  work  of  art,  as  I  h 

often  had  occafion  to  obferve,  can 

beautiful.      And    this  is  a  fault   wh 

I  obferre  in  Ifocrates,  in  whofe  orati( 

you   have  hardly  any  compofition  wii 

out  a  period.    Such  4  ftile  I  call  dec 

matory;   for  there  may  be  declamaci 

in  the  found  of  the  compofition,  as  well 

in  the  words  and  the  figure.    Now  £ 

mofthenes  has  avoided  that,  by  throwii 

in»  among  his  periods,  ihort  fentences,  coi 

monly  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  I 

which  he  excites  the  attention  of  his  hea 

ers9  and  brings  home  to  them  the  argi 

ment    more    forcibly.      The    fhort   fei 

tence  wxx^v  y%  «»*  fci,  he  ufes  very  f requen 

ly ;   and  he  fometimes  makes  the  fing 

word  ii%Uiu»i  ftand  for  a  fentence^.     At  c 

t  ]f.  156.    Ed.  M^nUu 
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joined  from  all  the  reft,  into  the  middle  of 
a  fentence,  as  in  the  word  S(«c,  in  the  ora- 
tion De  Corona  *.  And,  in  the  fame  ora- 
tion»  he  throws  into  the  middle  of  a  pe- 
riod thefe  two  words,  mxwa^ Kit^in^  un« 
conneded  with  the  reftf*  ^^  ^^s  way 
he  not  only  varies  his  compofition  agree- 
ably ;  but  he  takes  from  it  altogether  the 
air  of  declamation,  inforcing  his  argu- 
guments  as  if  he  were  in  private  conver- 
fation  with  his  hearers ;  which  makes  bis 
orations  much  more  perfuafive  than  any 
declamation  can  be. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  be  furprifcd 
that  1  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  found 
of  the  language  in  Demofthenes's  ora- 
tions ;  which  he  hsfs  varied  not  only  by 
melody  and  rhythm  moft  agreeably,  as  ibc 
HalicarnaiTian  thinks,  nor  by  compofition 


•P.  179.    Ed.  Morelli. 
f  Ibid.  p.  156, 
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bove  * :  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  it  wis 
lefs  fludied  by  Demofthenes,  though  I 
think  I  have  (hewn,  in  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  compofition  of  the  antients, 
that  he  did  not  ftudy  it  for  the  pleafure 
of  the  ear  merely,  but  Hkewife  for  the 
fenfe,  which  is  more  forcibly  conveyed  by 
one  arrangement  of  the  words  than  hf 
another  f. 

The  pleafure  which  an  oration  gites  t6 
the  ear,  muft  depend  upon  the  pronunciai- 
tion  of  it :  And  therefore  I  confider  De* 
mofthenes,  not  as  a  wxiter  only  of  orationS) 
but  as  a  fpeaker  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
that  he  exceUed  more,  I  believe,  than  i^ 
any  other  quality  of  an  orator.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  his  enemy  iEfchines,  who 
certainly  was  a  very  good  fpeaker  himfelf } 
and  yet  he  acknowledged  the  fuperiority 

♦  P.  4a#- 

t  See  the  Diflertatioii  on  the  CoiDj)ofilioti  of  tte 
AntientSi  annexed  to  volume  ad«  of  this  work,  {9x6' 
cularl7  p.  572* 
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of  Demofthenes  in  that  branch  of  the  art 
Nor   would   Demofthenes  have  faid   th 
ASion,  of  which  pronunciation  is  the  clii< 
part,  was  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  thii 
quality  of  an  oratorf ,  if  he  had  not  him 
felf .  excelled   in   it.     He  learned   by  h 
own  experience,  as  well  as   by  the  ad  vie 
of  his  friend   the  player  $,   that  the   be 
compofition,  if  not  well  pronounced,  coui 
not  have  the  effedt  it  ought  to  have   upo 
the  healrers:    And   1   have   no   doubt    bii 
that,  in  his  fubterraneous  retreat,  his  chie 
application  was  to  form^his  voice  and  gef 
ture  §.     There   muft   have   been  a  beaut] 
in  ^he  pronunciation  of  fuch  compofition 
as    his,    with   all   the   various  changes  o 
voice,   of  countenance,   and    of    gefture 
that  the  fubjeS  required,  and,  joined  to  al 
thefe,   the   melody   and    rhythm   of   the 


•  Sec  p.  425.  of  this  volume, 
•f  Ibid.  p.  206. 
I  Ibid.  p.  333. 
§  Ibid.  p.  329. 
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nety,   too,    which  we  are  told   he   gare 
them  *),  fuch  as  we  can  hardly  form  an 
idea  of,  but  which  we  are  fure,  from   the 
cffedls  It  produced,  mull  have  pleafed  and 
moved   his  audience  exceedingly.      The 
written  orations  of  his,  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  may  confider  as  only  the 
carcafes  of  his  orations,  without  that  life 
and  animation  which  his  Adion  mud  have 
given  them.  And  it  is  only  the  authors  who 
fpoke  their  orations,  as  Demofthenes  did, 
not  thofe  who,  like  Ifocrates,  did  no  more 
than  write  what  others  fpoke,  that  1  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  orators:    For  the 
fpeaking  orator  may  be  compared  to  Dae- 
dalus, who,  it  is  faid,  gave  life  and  motion 
to  his  ftatues ;  whereas,  thofe   who  only 
write   fpeeches,   are   like   our    ftatuaries, 
who  make  ftatues  without  life  or  anima- 
tion. 

Whether  Cicero  excelled  or  not  in  this 
principal  quality  of  an  orator,  we  do  not 
know  with  any  certainty;  but  I  fhould 

•  Sec  p.  i6i.  and  162.  of  this  vol.  and  p.  382.  of 
Tol.  2. 
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rather  think  that  he  did  not :  For  none  i 
the  cotcmporary  writers  fpeak  of  his  bi 
ing  eminent  in  adion,  not  even  he  hini 
fclf|  who  is  never  deficient  in  his  ov^ 
praife ;   nor  does  Quiniilian,  who  praifti 
him  fo  much,  fpeak  of  his  eminence  ii 
that  way  ;  and  Cicero  himfclf  tells  us,  thi 
it  was  quite  neglefled  by  the  orators  6; 
his  time*.     When  this  was  the  cafe,/] 
do  not  think  that  it  is  probable  that  it  wai 
much  attended  to  by  Cicero, 

As  to  compofition,  1  think  there  is  nd| 
comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Demofthenesr 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  deferves  at  all  the 
charader  which  Quintilian  gives  of  De- 
mofthenes :  '  Tanta  vis  In  eo,  tarn  denfa 
^  omnia  et  quibafdam  nervis  intenta  funt, 
^  tam  nihil   otiofum  is  decendi  modus,  ut 

•  Lib.  3,  De  Oratorc^  cap.  56.  where,  after  faying  ; 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  aAion  in  an  orator,  an( 
the  effcA  it  had  upon  the  hearers,  he  adds,  <  Haec  o 
^  dico  pluribus,  quod  genus  hoc  totum  oratores,  qti 
•  funt  veritatis  ipfius  adlores,  reliquerunt  \  imicatorc 
«  autctn  veritatis  hinriones  occupaverunt.'  Where  th 
reader  may  obferve,  that  the  diftinAion  is  very  we 
kid  down  betwixt  an  orator  and  a  player. 


this  denfity  or  conftridion,  if  I  may  ufc 
the  expreflion,  in  the  form  and  ftrudure 
of  the  periods  of  Demofthenes,  which 
have  nothing  in  them  redundant  or  dif- 
fluent, and  are  equally  remote  from  the 
loofe  flow  of  the  hiftcrical.  ftile,  and  the 
pompous  and  panegyrical  periods  of  Ifo- 
crates,  is  wanting  in  Cicero,  He  is  co- 
pious, indeed,  but  he  is  too  much  fo.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  opimum  and  ai\f(i* 
turn  genus  dicendi'\ :  For  he  has  much 
flefli,but  it  is  loofe,  not  firm,  nor  of  a  good 
colour.  And  though  he  fludied  Demoft- 
henes much,  and  even  tranflated  fomeora- 
tions  of  his  ;  yet  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
formed  himfelf  more  upon  the  model  of 
Ilocrates,  and  to  have  imitated  him  parti- 
culcfiy  ill  the  figures  of  found,  and  even 
to  have  exceeded  him,  as  1  think  I  have 
fhewn.  A-d  indeed  there  is  a  rhyming, 
or. rather  a  gingling  of  lounds,   not  fctat 


*  Qtiintilian.  lib,  lo.  cap.  i. 
f  Lii>.  De  OralOie  perjt!^§. 


they  had  improved  *,  But,  at  the  time 
when  Quintilian  wrote,  the  ftudy  and 
imitation  of  the  Greek  writers  appears 
to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  laid 
afide  among  them  ;  and  their  own  authors 
were  fet  up  as  ftandards  of  perfedion  in 
every  kind  of  writing ;  Cicero  in  oratory, 
Virgil   in   poetry,    and   Livy  in   hiftory. 

But  matters  had  not  gone  fo  far  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  ;  nor  do  1  believe  that  there 
was  then  in  Rome  a  man  of  any  tafte  or 
genius,  who  preferred  Cicero  to  Demoft- 
henes :  Nor  was  Cicero's  (lile  approved  of 
by  the  critics  of  that  age.  His  friend 
Brutus,  and  likewife  Calvus,  ufed  the  free* 
dom  to  find  fault  with  his  compofition,  even 
to  himfelf ;  and  both  the  Afiniufes  did  the 
fame  f.     Cornelius  Nepos,  likewife,  who  is 


•  Tufcal.  Quacft.  lib.  i.  in  principh.  Sec  what  I 
have  further  faid  of  the  national  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, p.  281.  of  this  volume. 

t  Quint,  lib.  I  a.  cap.  i. 


-r'- 


himfelf  a  corred  and  chafte  writery  diff 
cd  fo  much  from  him  in  judgment  of  ft 
as  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  diH 
proved  very  much  even  of  vvhat  Cio 
thought  beft  in  his  own  writings.  Th 
critics' thought  that  his  ftile  had  not  i 
true  Attic  colour,  and  was  not  fuited 
pleafe  a  people,  to  whofe  tafte  Cicero  hi 
felf  bears  this   teftimony,   that,  *  eon 

•  femper  fuit  prudens  finccrumque  ju( 

•  cium,  nihil  ut  poifent  nifi  incorrupti 

•  audire  et  elegans  *.*     They  thought 
ftile  had  the  Afiatic  tumor,  and  was  flo 
but  not  pure,  nor  what  they  call  fitted 
In  (hort  it  was  of  that    taftc  which, 
Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  prevailed  in  Cai 
Phrygia,  and  Myfia,  but  which  the  Rl 
dians,  though  feparated  from  thefe  peo  i 
only   by  a    narrow  fea,    difapproved  • 
and  which  the   Greeks,   particularly  t 
Athenians,  utterly  rejeded  f. 

But  I  have  faid  enough,  and  perh^  | 
more  than  enough,  in  another  part  of  t  i 

•  De  pirfiEio  Oratere* 
t  Ibid. 
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volume,  to  (hew  that  Cicero,  as  an  orator, 
cannot  be  compared  with  Demofthcnes, 
who,  I  agree  with  the  Halicarnaffian,  was 
the  greateft  of  all  the  antient  orators,  and 
therefore  the  greateft  orator  that  ever  has 
been,  and  the  greateft  that  ever  will  be  : 
For,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  we 
have  not  materials  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, of  which  it  would  be  poffible  to 
compofe  fuch  orations  as  thofe  of  Demoft* 
henes,  any  mor^  than  it  wpuld  be  poilible 
of  fuch  rough  ftones  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  to  build  temples  fuch  as  thofe  of  A- 
ihens  were,  built  of  Penthelic  marble.  As, 
therefore,  he  is  the  perfedion  of  the  rheto- 
rical art,  it  was  proper  that  I  fhould  explain, 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  all  the  virtues  of  aa 
orator  which  he  poffeffes.  I  have  for  him 
an  enthufiaftical  admiration,  fuch  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  feems  to  have  had  f  ;  for  I 
have  ftudied  him  more  than  any  other 
Greek  01  Latin  author ;  and  he  has  been 

•  P.  320,  and  following  of  this  volamc 
t  Ibid.  p.  424.  &  425. 
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beft  teacher  I  ever  read ;  for  he  not  on^ 
}j  (hews  you  what  is  ill  wricten,  and 
gives  you  the  reafons  why  it  is  fo,  but  he 
likewife  ihows  you  how  it  may  be  better 
written,  than  which  nothing  can  ht  more 
itiftrudive,  I  know  no  author  of  any  re- 
putation, of  whofe  works  the  manufcripis 
2(re  more  incorre^  ;  and  in  feveral  of  his 
works,  particularly  his  treatife  upon  Dc- 
mofthenes,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  they  are, 
id  many  placed,  mutilated  and  imperfeO- 
But  there  is  one  ufe  the  Greek  fcholar 
may  make,  even  of  the  defers  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts  or  of  the  printed  editions ;  and 
that  is  to  e:K:ercire  his  talents  of  criticifm, 
by  trying  to  anticipate  the  corrcftions 
made  from  the  Vatican  manufcript,  or 
by  fach  excellent  fcholars,  as  Henry  Ste- 
phen, Sylburgius,  and  Wolfius,  before  he 
looks  to  their  conjectures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  It  will  be  for  a  fcholar,  an  a- 
greeable,  and  I  think  not  an  illiberal  a^ 
mufemenc. 

•P.  404. 


I  will  only  add  one  obfervation  mc  i 
upon  the  ftile  of  Demofthencs,  which  I «  : 
not  thin^  has  been  made  by  the  Halica 
naffian,  and  it  is  this :    That  of  the  thr  i 
kinds  of  eloquence,  the  Deliberative,  tl  ! 
Judicial,  and  the  Epideictic,  he  appears  01 
ly  to  have  pradifed  the  two  firft.     Tt  i 
made  him  perfcdiy  matter  of  the  ftile  <  I 
thefe  two,  which  he  has  pradifed  witho 
any  mixture  of  the  Epideictic,  and  of  tho  ! 
figures  with  which  the  Epideictic  abound 
fuch  as  the  parifofis^  parommafia^  antith 
Jis^  and  like  endings^  by  which  the  e  1 
may  be  agreeably   entertained  ;    but  tl 
ftile  will  want  entirely  the  nerves  and  tl 
force  which  we  have  both  in  the  mait< 
and  ftile  of  the  deliberative  and  judici 
orations  of  Demofthenes,    And  this  mak( 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  more  the  ftile  c  I 
bufinefs  than  that  of  any  other  orator  I 
know  ;  for  bufinefs  muft  be  treated  in  th  : 
ftile  of  bufinefs,  not  in  the  pompous  ftil ; 
of  declamation.     When   fuch  is  the  ftile , 
we  are  more  apt  to  admire  the  orator,  an  1 
to  be  pleafed  and  entertained  than  coq< 
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vinced  by  his  arguments  ;  and  in  narra- 
tive, that  ftile  is  fo  far  from  being  con^ 
vlncing,  that  it  raiher  difjpofes  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ftory  told  by  the  orator,  is 
a  work  of  fancy  and  imagination* 
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manes  of  thofe  that  fkll  at  Marathon^ 
^  Salamis  and  Plataeae.^-^T^hc  people  to 
he  admired  who  liftened  to  fuch  a  topic 
of  perfuqfion^  qs  nvell  as  the  orator  nvbo 
ifed  it.^'^The  cbarafier  of  the  people  of 
Jtbens  at  that  time,  compared  ivith  their 
char  after  in  later  times— What  Livj 
fays  of  them  then*r^2d  Obfervation  of 
Lord  Mansfield^  That  Demofihenes  has 
necejfarily  introduced  the  praije  of  him^ 
felfy  and  with  it  conneiled  the^praife  of 
the  Athenians^  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
made  a  defence^  that  muft  have  been  better 
received  by  (he  people* — ^d  Obfervation  of 
Lord  Mansfield^  That  Demofihenes  has 
concealed  the  orqtor  under  thefqrm  of  a  hif-^ 
tory  in  nvhich  he  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  lofs  of  the  liberties  of  Greece ^  by  the 
corruption  of  the  Daeniqgogues^fuch  as  JEf 
.  chines,  in  the  feveral  Jlates  of  Greece.--^ 
This  hiflory  othemvife  very  curious  and 
inftru£iive*^^Lord  Mansfield s  obferva^- 
tion  upon  thejlile  of  DemoJlhenes^'^That 
it  is  as  excellent  as  the  matter^  but  ap^ 
pears  not  (it  all  elaborate^  and  dranvs  the 
q,ttcntion  of  the  reader^  not  to  the  isxprds^ 
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but  to  the  matter.'^This  the  grcA 
fraxfe  of  Jl'ile.^^Hc  excels  in  conceal 
the    art    ^hich    he  beftoivs  upon  1 
nvords.'^This  art^  as  he  praSiifed  it^  m 
nvonderfuL'^But  the  genetality  of  n 
ders  fo  carried  anvaj  by  the  import oti 
of  the  matter^  as  not  to  perceive  it  i 
but  it  is  perceived  by  the  learned  crii 
-^^jEfchines  acknowledged  his  encellei 
in  compofition.^^He  abounds  iJuith  P 
renthefes^  'which  are  a  great  beauty  ii 
Jlile  that  is  to  be  fpoken :    But  the  pt 
nunciation  of  Parenthefes  muji  be  good; 
Jffo^  they  convey  the  meaning  more  fL 
cibly  than  if  they  were  connected  nv\ 
the  reft  of  the  fentencej-^Lord  Mansfii 
prefers  the  flile  of  Demojihenes  to  Cii 
r^s.—Ifhis  difcourfe  had  been  continm 
he  nvould  have  given  examples  of  i . 
puerilis  fucus  of  the  file  of  Cicero.'^ ' 
given  by  the  author f  where  two  pqffa^  \ 
.    from  Demojihenes  and  Cicero j  contain  i 
the  fame  thought^  are  compared* — S ! 
nvords  both  of  Cicero  and  Demoflhe  \ 
given.'^Of  the  ufe  my  Lord  Mansji  \ 
has  made  tf  his  eloquence^  formed  u^  • 


GoQgle 


one  ufe  of  it  veryfuitabk  to  the  office  of 
ajudi^e—Conclufion  of  the  volume^  ivitb 
an  addre/s  to  my  Ijurd  Mansfield^  exhort^ 
ing  him  to  bear  nvith  patience  the  infir^ 
mities  of  old  age^  comforting  himfelf  nvitb 
the  thoughts  of  a  lifefo  nvellfpent. 


Ifliould  be  ungrateful  to  a  man  to  whom 
I  owe  many  other  obligations,  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge  how  much  I  am  indebt- 
ed  to   him  for  the   obfervations  I  have 
made  upon  the  oratory  of  Demofthenes^ 
The  man  I  mean  is  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
who,  before  he  left  Oxford,  made  an  ora- 
tion  upon   the   fubjed   of   Demofthencs 
fpeech  De  Carona^  (the  fineft  of  all  his 
fpeeches,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Halicar- 
naflian,)  In  very  elegant  Latin,  where  he 
has  ihown,  in  a  moll  mafterly  way,  the 
great  talents  of  an  orator  exhibited  by  De- 
mofthenes  in  that  fpeech^  .  A  great  part 
of  the  manufcript,  (for  it  is  not  printed, 
which  I  think  it  (hould  have  been),  was 
confumed  in  the  fire  whigh  burnt  my  Lord 


prefent  under  our  coniideration,  that   Dc 
Corona.     \\  is  the  nobleft  topic  of  ora- 
tory,   being   the    nobleft   paflion    of    the 
human    mind,    and    furnifhes  arguments 
more  perl'uafive  to   a  great-minded  man, 
than    any   that    can    bp    brought    from 
what  is  pleafant,  profitable,  or  even  fafe. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  oratory  of  Demqft- 
hencs,  Panetius,  the  philofopher,  obferved, 
as  i^lutarch  has  informed  us  in  his  life  of 
Demofthenes  :     And  1  hiave  no  doubt  that 
Demofthenes,    as   my   Lord   ha?    told    us, 
learned   from   Plato  this  philofophy  in  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  which  we  know 
he  frequenred,  and  where  Horace  learned 
his  philofophy  *.     And   it  was  a  very  ne- 
ceffary  topic  in  this  oration,  where  he  was 
to  defend   the   meafures  he  had  advifcd, 

♦  Horace,  after  relating  the  education  he  got  in 
Romc>  which  1  think  was  little  better  than  our  ^u* 
cation,  adds, 

*  Adjeccre  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae, 
«  Scilicet  ut  poflem  curvo  dignofcerc  reflum, 
\  Atque  inter  fylvas  Acadcmi  quaerere  verum. 
"   *  EpilT.  2.  lib.  2.  V.  4^, 
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And  he  carries  it  fo  far,  as  to  affirm  upon 
oath,  that  they  did  not  err>  when  they 
followed  his  counfel,  though  with  fuch  ill 
fuccefs,  fwearing  that  famous  oath,  which 
the  antient  critics  celebrate  fo  much  *,  *  By 

•  the   Manes   of  thofe,   who  periflied  ac 

•  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae,  defend- 

•  ing  the  Hberties  of  Greece/ 

Who  can  read  this  without  admiring 
not  only  the  orator,  but  the  people  who 
had  fuflered  fo  much  by  his  counfel,  and 
yet  could  hear  him  fpeak  thus,  not  only 
with  indulgence,  but  even  with  applaufc. 
They  were  not  then  indeed  fuch  a  peo- 
ple as  when  they  conquered  at  Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Plataeae  :  But  they  were 
ftill  a  noble-minded  people,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  fome  generations  after 
that,  when  Livy  the  Roman  hiftorian, 
fpeaking  of  what  they  did  in  the  war  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  fays,  •  Athenienfes  Uteris  verbifque, 

*  See  Taylor's  notes  upon  the  pallage,  p.  656.  of 
vol.  2. 
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crown  which  he  did  not  deferve  ;  but  alfo 
the  praife  of  the  Athenians,  without  which 
he  never  could  have  reconciled  them  to  the 
xneafures  he  had  advifed  them  to  follow, 
ftnd  which  in  the  end  proved  fo  fatal. 
And,  befides,  nothing  could  make  his  caufe 
toore  favourable  than  to  connect  bis  de« 
fence  with  the  praife  of  his  judges ;  and 
in  fuch  a  way,  as  not  to  appear  to  be  mere 
flattery,  but  belonging  to  the  caufe. 

Another  excellent  obfervation  of  Lord 
Mansfield^s  as  to  the  matter  of  this  ora« 
tion  is.  That  Demofthenes  under  the  hifto- 
Han  conceals  the  orator  :  For  he  has  gi* 
ven  us  what  may  be  called  a  hiftory  of 
Greece  at  that  period,  where  he  fliows 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  loft  by 
the  corruption  of  the  Demagogues  in  the 
feveral  dates,  who  adied  a  part  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  aded  in  Athens,  and 
ivere  truly  the  mercenaries  of  Philfpt  ^"^^ 
as  he  fays  -^fchines  was*  Befides'its  im- 
portance in  the  caufe,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
curious  and  inftruftivc  piece  of  hiftory, 


(Jnap.VI.  Jt'RCGRESSOFLiANGnAOB.  4 

Ihowing  us  from  what  fmall  beginnii 

great  changes  in  human  affairs  may 

brought  about :    For  the  lofs  of  the  lib 

ties  of  Greece  took  its  rife  from  a  trifl 

quarrel  betwixt  the  Amphydions,  an 

tribe  of  the  Locrians  about  fome  acre 

ground,  which  the  Locrians  took  pol 

fion   of  and  cultivated,    but  which, 

Amphydions  faid,  were  confecrated  to 

polio.     This  quarrel,  Demofthenes  t 

was  inftigated  by  ^fchines  for  the  { 

pofe  of  bringing  Philip  into  Greece ; 

which    accordingly  happened,  the  i 

phydions  having  called  him  to  affift  tl 

againft  the  Locrians. — And  fo  much 

my  Lord  Mansfield's  obfervations  i 

the  matter  of  this  oration  of  Demoi 

nes ;  about  which,  what  is  prefervc 

Lord  Mansfield's  difcourfe  is  chiefly 

ployed*  . 

As  to  the  ftile,  he  has  faid  what  is 
tainly  true.  That  it  is  as  excellent  a 
matter,  being  moft  chafte  and  correQ, 
ing  nothing  wanting  in  it,  nor  any  1 
Superfluous  or  redundant ;    and   wi^ 
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thoie  pigmenta^  or  that  pueriKs  fucus^  as  he 
very  well  cxprefles  it,  of  which  I  have  gi- 
ven To  many  examples  from   the  ftlle  of 
Ifocrates.      He  farther  fays   of  the  (lite, 
that,    •  Demoftheni,    rerum    magnitudine 
*  occupato,  non  vacabat  effe  diferto/   And 
it  is  certainly  true,  that,  even  reading  him, 
we   are  fo   much   carried   away    by  the 
weight  of  the  matter,  that   we  give  but 
little   attention  to  the  words ;    and  this 
muft  have  been  much   more   the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  heard  him  pronounce'  his  ora- 
tions.    Now  I  hold  it  10  be   one  of  the 
gieateft  praifes  of  Ililc,  not  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  or  hearer  from  the 
matter  to  the  words.     At  the  fame  time, 
from  what  the  Halicarnaffian  has  told  us, 
we  are  fure  that  he  fludied  his  words  vtty 
much,  not  only  the  arrangement  of  them, 
and  the  compofition  in  periods,  but  even 
their  rhythm  and  melody  *.     Bur,  as  my 
Lord  has  obfcrvedi  he  excelled,  more  than 


*  Sec  p,  300.  of  this  volumci  and  fcvcral  other 
paflages  where  I  have  fpeken  of  the  melody  and 
rhythm  of  the  Greek  language. 
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foipc  of  them  very  long,  and  with  paren-f 
thefes  within  parenthefes,  as  the  Halicar- 
naffian  has  obfervecl.  Now  a  parenthefiSi 
properly  introduced  and  well  pronounc- 
ed, 1  hold  to  be  pne  of  the  greateft  beau- 
ties of  ftile»  and  particularly  of  whatis 
written  to  be  fpoken.  For  it  not  only 
gives  a  denfity  and  compa&nefs  to  the 
matter,  but,  by  being  detached  from  the  reft 
of  the  fentence,it  draws  the  attention  of  the 
hearers  the  more.  It  ihould  therefore  con- 
tain fome  thing  worthy  of  that  attention; 
and,  if  it  be  alfo  pronounced  with  a  proper 
variation  of  the  voice,  fuitable  to  the  fubjed 
jnatter,  will  give  great  force  and  weight  w 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  fenteiice. 

My  Lord  Mansfield  agrees  perfedly  with 
me  in  preferring  Demofthenes  to  Cicero. 
And  if  the  reft  of  his  difcourfe  had  becnpre- 
fcrved,  I  am  perfuaded,  we  fhould  have 
had  many  proofs  of  that  pfeference,  I 
will  fupply  this  want,  as  well  as  I  can,  by 
giving  one  example  from  Cicero  of  the 
figtncnta^  and  \\\t  puerilis  fucus  of  bis  ftile, 
compared  with  the  fimplicity  and  folidit|r 
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cd.     '  This/  fays  he,  *  muft  appear  not 

*  only  to  be  the  law  of  Athens,  but  of  Na- 

*  ture  hcrfelf,  which  fhc  has  eftablifhcd  by 

*  laws  unwritten  and  by  the  manners  of 

*  menV 


•  The  words  arc,    *  ^ufnnrm  ntfvi  ntbrt  m^w 

jS.  573,  of  volume  2.  of  Taylor's  edition.  I  rcconi' 
xneod  to  the  reader  to  ftudy  the  whole  paflage  in  the 
original^  beginning  at  the  preceding  page  with  the 
words,  *  B*u?i0fmt  h  rmf  litmr  t^wrnxxMyuf,  JScc  and  go- 
ing on  to  about  the  middle  cf  the  following  pgpi 
and  he  will  there  fee  two  examples  of  long  paren- 
thefes,  very  proj^rly,  I  think,  thrown  in;  which 
I  find  marked  in  Taylor's  tranflation,  but  not  in  the  0- 
riginal,  as  I  think  they  fhould  have  been  :  So  that, 
tmlefs  the  reader  be  a  good  Greek  fcholar,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  flile  of  Demoflhenes,  he  wifl  be  0- 
bliged  to  cafl  his  eye  down  to  the  tranflation,  which  I 
always  very  unwillingly  do.  And  in  general  it  may 
be  obfervcd,  that  if  a  compofition,  fo  artificial  as  that 
of  DemolUienes,  be  not  carefully  pt^ntcd,  it  is  hardly 
intelligible  to  a  modern  reader;  though,  as  points  were 
not  nfcd  in  the  antlent  manufcripts,  and  not  even  the 
divtfion  of  the  words  in  fonie  of  the  moft  anticnt,  the 
readers  of  thofe  times  would  by  cuftoni  learn  caCly  to 
make  fcnfe  of  what  we  cannot  underfland  without 
much  di£Bcu!ty. 
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ivhat  Demofthenes  has  given  in  a  few  plain  I 

words,  put  together  in  the  moft  fimple  } 

mannen  ' 

Upon  this  fo  perfed  model  of  eloquence^ 
my  Lord  Mansfield  formed  a  chafte  and 
corred  ftile  of  fpeaking^  fuitable  to  bufi- 
nefs,  and  particularly  the  bufinefs  of  a 
judge;  to  whofe  oflSce  it  belongs,  not  only 
lo  determine  controverfies  betwixt  maa 
and  mian,  but  to  fatisfy  the  parties  that 
they  have  got  juftice,  and  thereby  give 
eafe  and  contentment  to  their  minds,  lyhich 
I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  law« 
In  this  my  Lord  Mansfield,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  even  the 
lofing  party  commonly  acknowledged  the 
juftice  of  his  decrees :  And  I  knew  my-* 
felf  one  example  of  a  man,  who  had  loft 
more  than  one  half  of  his  fortune  by  a 
judgment  of  his  Lordfhip's,  which  never* 
thelefs  he  acknowledged  to  be  juft* 

*  Having  fpent  fo  many  years  of  your 
^  life,  more  I  believe  than  any  man  of 


"  cupationSy  you  nave  always  loana  time 

*  to  cultivate   private  friendfhipj   and  I 
^  believe  no  man  living  has  enjoyed  more 

*  the  two    greateft   pleafures  of  human 

*  lifei  that  of  loving  and  being  loved.* 

Here  I  conclude,  and  1  hope  the  reader 
will  think  not  improperly,  this  volume 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  Rhetoric.  The  next 
volume,  with  which  I  propofe  to  conclude 
this  work,  will  treat  of  Poetry,  the  fined 
of  all  the  fine  art&,  if  the  poet  be  not  a 
mere  verfifier,  or  fervile  copier  of  hiftory 
or  nature,  but  be  what  his  name  impons, 
a  maker^  or  what  may  be  called  a  creator^ 
which  I  hold  to  be  the  greateft  effort  of 
the  genius  of  man,  fliowing  more  than  a- 
ny  other  art  he  pradiifes,  the  particle  of 
divinity  that  is  in  him*  For  this  work  I 
have  collected  a  great  many  materials, 

quae— - 


■   ■  '  ■     '  quae  ■      ■ 

Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercult ; 


and,  if  I  (hall  live  to  put  thefe  materials  in 
order,  and  to  finilh  this  great  work  upon 


Language  and  Stile,  I  think  I  ma^ 
to  fay,  that  it  will  be  the  greatc 
of  ihe  kind,  (whether  well  or  il 
ed,  does  not  belong  to  me  to  del 
that  has  been  publiihed  in  later  tii 
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Bag;  9* 

line  4  in  the  note^  for  inffs  read  ificps 

68. 

4.  in  the  note, /or  uXufi»ntfof  tea 

«Aii/8M«kV*<# 

84. 

I.  in  the  note,  afiir  y«^,  ii^iri  r% 

153- 

2o.for  they  were  diftin£k  fyllabkS) 

was  one  long  fyllable 

159- 

12.  i/iir  than  infrrt  of 

l6C. 

3.  in  the  note,  fir  by  Demofthenc 

from  Demofthenes 

188. 

20.  fir  Adjicere  nad  Adjecere 

IPS- 

8.^91*  and  nad  not 

^S- 

20 An  the  voM^fir  ezerteai  nadtxa 

Xfi. 

14,  fir  is  nad  was 

3^a- 

7..for  Mma^s^  read  Moralffis* 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  las^  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining^  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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